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HAMLET, 

THE ori^nal story on which this ptay is built> may be found 
in Saxo Grammaticus, the Danish historian. From thence 
Belleforest' adopted it in his collection of novels, in seven vo- 
lumes, which he began in 1564, and continued to publish 
through succeeding years. From this work, The Hystorie of 
Mamdletti quarto, bl. 1. was translated. I have hitherto met 
with no earlier edition of the play than one in the year 1604, 
though it must have been performed before that time, as I have 
seen a copy of Speght's edition of Chaucer, which formerly be- 
longed to Dr. Gabriel Harvey, (the antagonist of Nash) who, 
in his own hand-vn*iting, has set down Hamlet, as a performance 
with which he was well acquainted, in the year 1598. His 
words are these: *• The yo\mger sort take much delight in 
Shakspeai^'s Venus and Adonis ; but his Lucrece, and his tra- 
gedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, have it in them to please 
the wiser sort, 1598." 

In the books of the Stationers' Company, this play was en- 
tered by James Roberts, July 26, 1602, under the title of " A 
booke called The Revenge of Hamlett, Prince of Denmarie, as it 
was lately acted by the lord chamberlain his servantes." 

In EasPward Hoe, by George Chapman, Ben Jonson, and John 
Marston, 1605, is a fling at the hero of this tragedy. A footman 
, named Hamlet enters, and a tankard-beai*er asks him — " *Sfoote, 
Hamlety are you m^adP" 

The frequent allusions of contemporary authors to this play 
sufficiently show its popularity. Thus, in Decker's JBel'7rum*s 
KighPwalies, 4to. 1612, we have — " But if any m^ Hamlet, 
hearing this, smell villainie, and rush in by violence to see what 
the tawny diuels [gypsies] are dooing, then they excuse the 
fact," &c. Again, in an old collection of Satirical Poems, called 
The Night-Raven, is this couplet : 

" I will not cry Hamlet, Revenge my gi'eeves, 

" But I will call Hangman, Revenge on thieves." Steevens. 

Surely no satire was intended in Eastward Hoe, which was 
acted at Shakspeare's own playhouse, (Blackfriers) by the chil- 
dren of the revels, in 1605. Malone. 

The following particulars relative to the date of this piece ai'e 
borrowed"from Dr. Farmei-'s Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare, 
p. 85, 86, second edition : 

'* Greene, in the epistle prefixed to his Arcadia, hath a lash 
at some * vaine glorious tragedians,' and very plainly at Shak- 
speare in particidar.'— * I leave all these to the mercy of their 
onother-tongue, that feed on nought but the crums that fall from 
tlie translator'*s trencher. — That could scarcely latinize their neck 
verse if they should have neede, yet English Seneca, read by 
candlelight yeelds many good sentences — ^hee will afford you 
whole Hamlets, I should say, handfuls of tragicall speeches.' — 
I cannot determine exactly when this Epistle was first published; 
but, I fancy, it will carry the original Hamlet someyrjiat further 
back than we have hitherto done : and it may be observed, that 
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• PRINCE OF DENMARK- 

the oldest copy now extant is said to be ' enlarged to almost as 
much againe as it was,* Gabritl Har'oey printed at the end of 
the year 1592, * Foure letters and certaine Sonnetts, especially 
touching Robert Greene P in one of which his JnaJdia is men- 
tioned. Now Nash's Epistle must have been previous to these, 
as Gabriel is (juoted in it with applause ; and the Foure Letters 
were the beginning of a quarrel. Nash replied in * Strang^ 
News of the intercepting certaine Letters, and a Convoy of 
Verses, as they were going privilie to victual the Zoco Countries, 
1593.' Harvey rejoined the same year in * Piercers Supereroga- 
tion, or a new Praise of the old Asse.' And Nash again, in 
* Have with you to Saffron Walden^ or Gabriell Harvey*s Hunt is 
up ;• containing a full answer to the eldest sonne of the halter- 
maker, 1596.' — Nash died before 1606, as appears from an old 
comedy called The Return from Parnassus. Steevens. 

A play on the subject of Ifatnlet had been exhibited on the 
stage before tiie year 1589, of which Thomas Kyd was, I be- 
lieve, the author. . On that play, and on the bl. 1. Historie cf 
Harnblet, our poet, I conjecture, constructed the tragedy before 
us. The earliest edition of the prose-narrative which I have 
seen, was printed in 1608, but it undoubtedly was a re-publica- 
tion. 

Shakspeare's Hamlet was written, if my conjectttre be well 
founded, in 1596. Malone, 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Cladius, king q/* Denmark. 

Hamlet,^ son to the former^ andnefihew to the fircBent^ 

king, 
Polonius, lord chamberlain. 
HoratiOj/nVnrf to Hamlet. 
Laertes, son to Polonius. 
Voltimand, ^ 
Cornelius, I 

''> f 
Guildenstem,J 
Osric, a courtier. 
Another courtier* 
Jlfirieat. 

Marcellus, > ^j^^^^o 
Bernardo, r^"^'- 
Francisco, a soldier. 
Reynaldo, servant to Polonius. 
A captain. An ambassador. 
Ghost of Hamlet's father. 
Fortinbras, firince q/" Norway. 



Rosencrantz, -"»'"^'*'-* 



Gertrude, queen q/" Denmark, and mother q/* Hamlet. 
Ophelia, daughter q/* Polonius. 

Lords J ladies i officers^ soldiers^ players^ grave^diggersy 
sailors, messengers, and other attendants, 

SCENE, Elsinore. 



1 ITamlet,'] i. e. Amleth. The h transferred from the end to 
the beginning" of the name. Steeven*. 
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HAMLET, 

PRINCE OF DENMARK. 



ACT L..,SCENE I- 

Elsinore. A Platform before the Castle* 
Francisco on his Post^ Enter to him Berhardo. 

Ber. Who's there? 

JFran. Nay, answer me :* stand, and unfold 

Yourself. 

JBer, Long live the king 1^ 

J^ran, Bernardo? 

Ber. He. 

Fran, You come most carefully upon your hour. 

Ber, 'Tis now struck twelve ;^ get thee to bed, Fran- 
cisco. 

Fran. For this relief, much thanks: 'tis bitter cold, 
And I am sick at heart. 

Ber. Have you had quiet guard? 

Fran. , Not a ^ouse stirring. 

Ber. Wei), good night. 
If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals of my watch,* bid them make haste. 

^ me.-] i. e. me who am already on the watch, and have 

a right to demand the watch-word. Steevens. 

3 Long live the king/^ This sentence appears to have been the 
watch-word. Malone. 

^^Tis now struck fotelve;'] I strong^^ suspect that the true 
reading is — nevj struck &c. So, in Romeo' and Juliet, Act I, sc. i : 
" But new struck nine." Steevens. 
* The rivals of my watch,'\ JRivals for partners. Warburton. 
Rival is constantly used by Shakspeare for a partner or asso- 
ciate. Malone. 

B2 
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6 HAMLET, 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 

Fran. I think, I hear them. — Stand, ho ! Who is there ? 

Hor, Friends to this ground. 

Mar. And liegemen to the Dane. 

Fran, Give you good night. 

Mar, O, farewel, honest soldier : 

Who hath reliev'd you? 

Fran, Bernardo hath my place. 

Give you good night. \^ExU FrAxV. 

Mar, Holla! Bernardo! 

Ber. Say, 

What, is Horatio there ? 

Hor, A piece of him.* 

Ber, Welcome, Horatio; welcome, good Marcellus. 

Nor, What,^ has this thing appeared again to-night ? 

Ber, I have seen nothing. 

Mar, Horatio says, 'tis but our fantasy ; 
And will not let belief take hold of him, 
Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us : 
Therefore I have entreated him along, 
With us to watch the minutes of this night ;* 
That, if again this apparition come. 
He may approve our eyes,* and speak to it. 

« Sor. A piece of him.'] But why apiect? He says this as he 
gives his hand. Which direction should be marked. Warburton. 
Apiece ofhirti, is, I believe, no more than a cant expression. 
It is used, however, on a serious occasion in Periclet : 

** Take in your arms this piece of your dead queen." 

Steevem' 
1 Hor. What, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1604. Steevens. 
These words are in the folio given to Marcellus. Malone. 

' • the minutes of this night;"] This seems to have been an 

expression common in Shakspeare's time. I find it in one of 
Ford's plays. The Fancies chaste and noble. Act V: 

" I promise ere the minutes of the night.** Steevetis. 
9 ,-,«-. approve our eyes,"] Add a new testimony to that of our 
eyes. Johnson, 
So, in King Lear: 

" — this approves her letter, 
" That she would soon be here." 
See Antony and Cleopatra, Act I, sc. i. Steevens. 
Be may approve our eyes,"] He may make good the testimony 
of our eyes; be assured by his own experience of the truth of 
that which we have related, in consequence of having been eye- 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. r 

Hor. Tush ! tush ! 'twill not appear. 

Ber. Sit down awhile ; 

And let us once again assail your ears, 
That are so fortified against our story, 
What we two nights have seen.* 

Hor. Well, sit we down, 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 

Ber, Last night of all, 
When yon same star, that 's westward from the pole, 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it bums, Marcellus, and myself, 
The bell then beating one, — 

Mar. Peace, break thee off; look, where it comes again! 
Enter Ghost. 

Ber. In the same figure, like the king that *s dead. 

Mar. Thou art a scholar, speak to it, Horatio.' 

Ber. Looks it not like tlie king ? mark it, Horatio. 

Hor. Most like : — it harrows me' with fear, and wonder. 

'Kitnesees to it. To approve, in Shakspeare's age, signified to 
7naJ^e good, or establish, and is so defined in Cawdrey's Alpha* 
betical Table of hard English Words t 8vo. 1604. So, in King Lear: 

*' Good kin^ that must approve the common saw ! 

*« Thou out of heaven's benediction com'st 

" To the warm sun." Mcdone. 
1 What we tvio nights have 9een.'] This line is by Sir Thomas 
Hanmer given to Marcellus, but without necessity. Johnson. 

* Thou art a scholar, speak to it, Bbratio."] It has always been 
a vulgar notion, that- spirits and supernatural beings can only 
be spoken to with propriety or effect by persons of learning. 
Thus, Toby, in The Night-vjolier, by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
says : 

** — It grows still longer, 
" 'Tis steeple -high now; and it sjuls away, nurse. 
** Let 's call the butler up, for he speaks Latin, 
*• And that v)ill daunt the devil?^ 
In like manner the honest butler, in Mr. Addison's Drummer, 
recommends the steward to speak Latin to the ghost iri that play. 

Meed. 
3 — ^ it harrows njie Sec] To harrom is to conquer, to sub- 
due. The word is of Saxon origin. So, ki the old black letter 
romance of Syr Eglam,oure of Artoys: 

** He swore by him that harrovied hell." 
Milton has adopted this phrase in his Comus .• 

*' Amaz'd I 9tood,'harrov}ed v^ith grief and/car.'" Steevens. 
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8 HAINILET, 

Ber. It would be spoke to. 

Mar. Speak to it, Horatio. 

Hor. What art thou, that usbrp'st this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march ? by heaven I charge thee^ speak. 

Mar, It is offended. 

Berm See ! it stalks away* 

Hor. Stay; speak: speak; I charge thee, speak. 

lExit Ghost, 

Mar. 'Tis gone, and will not answer. 

Ber. How now, Horatio ? you tremble, and look pale : 
Is not this something more than fantasy ? 
What think you of it? 

Hor. Before my God, I might not this believe, 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. 

Mar. Is it not like the king? 

Hor. As thou art to thyself: 
Such was the very armour he had on, 
When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 
So frowned he once, when, in an angry parle,* 
He smote the sledded* Polagk on the ice.* 



* — an angry parle,] This is one of the affected words in- 
troduced by Lyly. So, in The Tvjo voUe Men and all the rest 
FooU, 1619 : 

" — — that you told me at our last parte?* Steevens. 

* sledded — T A sled, or sledge, is a carriage without 

wheels, made use of in the cold countries. So, in Tamburlaine, 
«»r the Scythian Shepherd, 1590 : 

" upon an ivory sled 

** Thou shalt be drawn among the frozen poles." Steevens. 
« He smote the sledded Polack on the ice."] Pole-ax in the com- 
mon editions. He speaks of a prince of Poland whom he slew 
in battle. He uses the word Polack again, Act II, sc. iv. Pope. 
Polack was, in that age, the term for an inhabitant of Poland : 
Polaque, French. As in F. Davison's translation of Passeratius's 
epitaph on Henry III of France, published by Camden : 

" Whether thy chance or choice thee hither brings, 
*' Stay, passenger, and wail the hap of kings. 
** This little stone a great king's heart doth hold, 
" Who rul'd the fickle French and Polachs bold : 
** Whom, with a mighty warlike host attended, 
** With trait'rous knife a cowled monster ended. 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 9 

*Tis strange. 

Mar, ThuS) twice before, and jump at this dead houF)' 
With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch. 

Hor, In what particular thought to work,' I know not ; 
But, in the gross and scope' of mine opinion, 
This bodes some strange eruption to our state. 

Mar. Good now, sit down, and tell me, he that knows^ 
Why this same strict and most observant watch 
So nightly toils the subject of the land ? 
And why such daily casti of brazen cannon, 
And foreign mart for implements of war; 
Why such impress of shipwrights,* whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week : 

" So frail are even the highest earthly things ! 

'< Go, passenger, and wail the hap of kings." yohnton. 

^ jump at this dead hour,'\ So, the 4to. 1604. The folio 

^lut. Steneru* 
The correction was i»^>bably made by the author, yohnnn, 
yump and just were 83mon3miou3 in the time of Shakspeare. 
Ben Jonson speaks of verses made on Jump namea^ \. e. names 
that suit exactly. Nash says—** and jumpe imitating a verse in 
As in prawenti.'* So, in Chapman*s i&iry Day, 1611 : 

** Your appointment -was jumpe at three, with me." 
Ag^, in M. Kyffin's translation of the Jndria of Terence, 
1588: 

** Comes he this day so jump in the very time of this, 
marriage V* Stecoent, 
• In Hiihat particular thought to wor^,] i. e. What particular 
train of thinkmg to follow. Steevens. • 

^ '"^ gr4U9 and scope —-^ General thoughts, and tendency at 
l«rge» yoknscn, 

1 — daily cast — *] The quartos read — cost, Steevens. 

> Why such impress of shipmxrighu^l Judge Harrington, Ob" 
nervations on the more ancient statutes^ p. 300, having observed 
that Shakspeare gives English manners to every country where 
his scene lies, jn^rs from this passage, that in the time even of 
queen Elizabeth, shipwrights as weU as seamen were forced to 
serve. Whalley. 

Impress signifies only the act of retaining shipwrights by giving 
them what was called prest money (from prit, Fr!) for holding 
themselves in readiness XJb be employed. Thus, Chapman, in his 
Tersion of the second book of Homer's Odyssey: 

*' I, from the people straight, vfWX press for you 
** Free voluntaries s — .** 

See Mr, Douce's note on King Lear, Act IV, sc. vi. Steevens. 
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10 HAMLET, 

What might be toward, that this sweaty haste 
Deth make the night joint-labourer with the day ; 
Who is *t, that can inform me ? 

Hoi\ That can I ; 

At least, the whisper goes so. Our last king, 
Whose image even but now appear 'd to us, 
Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 
Thereto prick'd on by a most emulate pride, 
Dar'd to the combat ; in which, our valiant Hamlet 
(For so this side of our known world esteem'd him) 
Did slay this Fortinbras ; who, by a seal'd compact, 
Well ratified by law, and heraldry,' 
Did forfeit, with his life, all those his lands, 
Which he stood seiz'd of, to the conqueror : 
Against the which, a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king; which had returned 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 
Had he been vanquisher ; as, by the same co-mart. 
And carriage of the article design'd,^ 

3 ^j, lavi^ and heraldry, 1 Mr. Upton says, that Shakspeare 

sometimes expresses one thing by two substantives, and that 
Itroj and heraldry means, by the herald law- So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra, Act IV: 

•« Where rather I expect victorious life, 
" Than death and honour." 
1. e. honourable death. SteeveM. 

Puttenham, in his Art of Poesies speaks of The Figure ofTvoynnei .• 
*\ hones and barbes, for barbed horses, venim and dartes, for venim,' 
9US dartes,** &c. Farmer. 

law, and heraldry,"] That is, according to the forms of 

/<Ku and heraldry. When tne right of property was to be deter- 
mined by combat, the rules of heraldry were to be attended to, 
as well as those of lavj. M. Mason. 

i. e. to be well ratified hy the rules of law, and the forms 
prescribed ^*Mrcyec/a/i,- such as proclamation, &c. Malone. 
4 _ as, by the same co-mart. 

And carriage of the article designed,"} Co-inart signifies a bargain, 
and carrying of the article, the covenant entered into to confirm 
that bargain. Hence we see the common reading Icovenant^ 
makes a tautolog}% Warburton. 

Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio reads— as by the same co- 
venant .' for which the late editions have given us— as by that 
covenant. 

Co-mart is, I suppose, a joint bargain, a word perhaps of our 
poet's coinage. A mart signifying a great fair or market^ ht 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 1 1 

His fell to Hamlet : now, sir, young Fortinbras, 

Of unimprov*d mettle hot and full,* 

Hath in the skirts of Norway, here and there, 

Shark'd up a list of landless resolutes,* 

For food and diet, to some enterprize 

That hath a stomach in 't :^ which is no other 

(As it doth well appear unto our state) 

Bui to recover of us, by strong hand. 

And terms compulsatory,* those 'foresaid lands 

So by his father lost : and this, I take it, 

Is the main motive of our preparations ; 

The source of this our watch; and the chief head 

Of this post-haste and romage® in the land. 

would not have scrupled to have written— ^o mart, in the sense 
of to make a bargain. In the preceding speech we find mart 
used for bargain or purchase. Malone, 

He has not scrupled so to write in Cyvibeline, Act I, sc. vii : 

*• to mart 

** As in a Romish stew," &.c. Steevens. 

And caxnsi^e of the article design'd,] Carriage is im.port: de- 
signed isjormedt drofmn m/> hetnveen them, yohnson. 

Cawdrey, in his Alphabetical Table, 1604, defines the verb 
design thus : ** To marke out or appoint for any purpose.". See 
also Minsheu's Diet. 1617 : " To dcsigne or shew by a token." 
Designed is yet used in this sense in Scotland. The old copies 
have deseigne. The correction was raade by tlie editor of the 
second folio. Malone. 

s Of unimproved Sec] Full of unimproved inettle, is full of spirit 
not regulated or guided by knowledge or experience. Johnson. 

* Shark'd up a list &c.] I believe, to shari up means to pick up 
without distinction, as the shark-fish collects his prey. The 
quartos read laviless, mstead of landless. Steerens. 

7 That hath a stomach in *t .•] Stomach, in the time of our au- 
thor, was used for constancy, resolution. Johnson. 

8 And terms compulsatory,] Thus the quarto, 1604, The fo- 
\iQr*~co'>}ipulsative. Steevens. 

9 romxige — ] Tumultuous hurry, yohnson. 

Commonly written — runvtiiage. I am not, however, certain 
that the word romage has been properly explained. The follow-, 
ing passage in Hackluyt's Voyages, 1599, Vol. Ill, Ppp 3, seemg 
indicative of a different meaning: *• — the ships growne foule 
unroomaged, and scarcely able to beare any saile," &e. Again 
Vol. Ill, 88, ** — the mormers were rotn-fl^/n^ their shippes," &c. 
• Rom^age, on shipboard, must have signified a scrupulous exa- 
mination into the state of the vessel and its stores. Kespecting 
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12 HAMLET, 

[Ber, I think,^ it be no other, but even so : 
Well may it sort,' that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch ; so like the king 
That was, and is, the question of these wars.* 

Hor, A mote it is,* to trouble the mind's eye. 
In the most high and palmy state of Rome,' 

land-service, the same term implied a strict inquiry into the 
kingdom, that means of defence might be supplied where tliey 
were wanted. Steevens. 

Sunvmage^ is properly explained by Johnson himself in his 
Dictionary, as it is at present daily used,'^to search for any thing. 

JSarris" 
1 [/ thinky &c.] These, and all other lines, confined within 
crotchets, throughout thi$ pjay, are omitted in the folio edition 
of 1623. The omissions leave the play sometimes better and 
sometimes worse, and seem made only for the sake of abbrevia- 
tion, yohnson. 

It may be worth while to observe, that the title-pages of the 
first quartos in 1604 and 1605, declare this play to be enlarged 
to almost as much againe as it vaas, according to the true and perfect 
copy. 

Perhaps, therefore, many of its absurdities, as well as beauties, 
arose from the quantity added after it was first written. Our 
poet might have been more attentive to the amplification than 
the coherence of his fable. 

The degree of credit due to the title-page that styles the MS. 
from which the quartos, 1604 and 1605, were printed, the true 
and perfect com, may also be disputable. I cannot help suppos- 
ing this publication to contain all Shakspeare rejected as well 
as all he supplied- By restorations like the former, contending 
booksellers or theatres might have gained some temporary ad- 
vantage over each other, which at this distance of time is not to 
be understood. The patience of our ancestors exceeded our 
own, could it have outlasted the tragedy of Hamlet as it is now 
printed ; for it must have occupied almost five hours in represen- 
tation. If, however, it was too much dilated on the ancient stage, 
it is as injudiciously contracted on the modem one. Steevens. 

% Well may it sort,'] The cause and effect are proportionate 
and suitable. Johnson. 

3 — the question of these 'wars.'} The theme or subject So, 
in Antony and Cleopatra : 

*« — You were the tuord ofvaar?^ Malone. 

* A mote it isA The first quarto reads— a moth. Steevens. 

A mxtth was only the old spelling of m/ite, as I suspected in 
revising a passage in King fohn. Vol. VII, p. 374, n. 1, where 
we certainly should read mote, Malone. 

IS .-^.- palmy state ofR&mei] Painty^ for victorious. Pope, 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. M 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood t^nantless, and the sheeted dead 

Bid squeak and gibfber in the Roman streets. 

As, stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun ;^ and the moist star,^ 

^At, start viith trdflns of fire and deva of bloody 
Disasters in the* sun,-'] Mr. Rowe altered these lines, be« 
cause they have insu|[icient connection with the preceding ones, 
thus: 

Sta7-s shone "jokh trains of fire, dews of Blood fell. 

Disasters veil'd the sun, , 

This passage is nqt in the folio. By the quartos, therefore, 
our imperfect text is supplied ; for an intermediate verse being 
evidently lost, it were idle to attempt a union that never was in- 
tended. I have therefore signified the supposed deficiency by 
a vacant space. 

When Shakspeare had told us that the grofoe •tood tenantless, 
&c. which are wonders confined to the earth, he naturally pro- 
ceeded to say (in the line now lost) that yet other prodigies ap- 
peared in the sky j and these phenomena he exemplified by add- 
ing, — As \\. e. as for instance] Stars viith trains of fire, &c. 

So, in King Henry IV, P. II: " — to bear the inventory of 
thy shirts ; as, one ^r superfluity," &c. 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. Ill : 

" Two CllfFords, as the father and the son, 
** And two Korthumberlands ; — " 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors.- 

" They say, this town is full of cozenage ; 
•* As^ nimble jugglers that deceive the eye" &c. Steevens. 
Disasters dimm'd the aww/] The quarto, 160.4, reads : 
Disasters in the sun / — . 
For the emendation I am responsible. It is strongly supported 
not only by Plutarch's account in The Life of Cesar, [" also the 
brightness of the sunne was darkened, the which, all tliat yearc 
throug^h, rose very pale, and shined not ouf,"] but by various pas- 
sages in our author's works. So, in The Tempest; 
" — — I have he-dim/nCd 
" The noon-tide sunP 
Again, in King JRichard M: 

** As doth the blushing discontented sun, 
** When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
" To dim his glory." 
Again, in our author's 18th Sonnet : 

" Sometimes too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
" And oflen is his gold complexion dimm'd'* 
J suspect that the words As stars are a corruption, and have Jio 
doubt that either a line preceding or fallowing the first of those 
quoted at the head of this note, has been lost; or that the be- 
VOL. XV. C 
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14 HAMLET, 

Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands. 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse. 

ginning of one line has been joined to the end of another, the 
intervening words being omitted. That such conjectures are 
not merely chimerical, I have already proved. See YoL, VIII, p. 
296, n. 2 ; and Vol. XI, p. 67, n. 5. 

The following lines in ^lius Casar, in which the prodi^es 
that are said to have preceded his death, are recounted, may 
throw some light on the passage before us : 
u ^_ There is one within, 
'< Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 
*' Reeounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 
** A Uoness hath whelped in the streets ; 
** And graves have yawn*d and yielded up their dead : 
•* Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
*' In ranks, and squadrons, and right form of war, 
** Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol : 
** The noise of battle hurtled in the sdr, 
*• Horses do neigh, and dying men did groan; 
** And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets." 
The lost woms perhaps contained a description of Jtay vsarriors 
fighting on the clouds, or o£6randt burning bright beneath the Hart. 

The 15th Book of Ovid's Metamorphoses^ translated by Gold- 
ing, in which an account is g^ven of the prodigies that preceded 
Caesar's death, furnished Shakspeare with some of the images 
in both these passages : 

** ■ battels fighting in the clouds witli crashing armour 

flew, 
** And dreadful trumpets sounded in the ayre, and homes 

eke blew, 
*' As warning men beforehand of the mischiefe that did 

brew; 
*« And Phoebus also looking dim did cast a drowsie light, 
*• Uppon the earth, which seemde likewise to be in sory 

plighte : 
** From underneath beneath the starrcs brandes oft 

seemde burning bright, 
** It oftea rain'd drops of blood. The morning star look'd 

blew, 
«* And was bespotted here and there with specks of rus- 

tic hew, 
** The moone had also spots of blood.— 
** Salt teares firom ivorie— images in sundry places fell ;— 
•* The dogg^s did howle, and every where appeared 

ghastly sprights, 
" And with an earthquake shaken was the towne." — 
Plutarch only says, that ** the sunne was darkened," that " di- 
verse men were seen going up and down in fire ;" there were 
** fires in the element ; sprites were scene running up and downe 
in the night, and solitaire birds sittingin the great market-place." 
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And eYcn" the like precurse of fierce events^--<>^ 
As harbingers preceding still the hiesy 
And prologue to the omen coming on,-^^ 
Have hearen and earth together demonstrated 

The disagreeable recurrence of the word Harw in the second 
line induces me to belieTC that ^ ^art in that which precedes^ 
is a corruption. Perhaps Shakspeare wrote : 
Astres viith traitu offarti *— 
— — — asd dev99 of blood 
Disastrous diimnCd the tun. 
The word attre ia used in an old cQUection of poems entitled 
DtanOf addressed to the Earl of Ozenforde, a book of which I 
know not the date» bat believe it was printed about 1580. In 
Othello we have antres, a word exactly of a similar formation. 

Malone, 
The word— aferr, (which i* no where else to be Ibund^ was 
afiectedfy taken firom the French by John Southern^ antbor of 
the poeBM cited by Mr. Malone. This wretched plagiarist stands 
indebted both for his verbiage and his imagery t» Mmuard, See 
the European Magazine, for June^ IT^S, p. 389. Steevtm. 

7 ..1.^ and the motet etar, fcc] i. e. the moon. So, in Mar* 
lowe's Mero and JLeander^ 1598 : 

" Hot that niglMMvanderingf pale^ and watery etari^ &e. 

Malwe. 
• hA mfi^] Net only such prodigies have been seen in 
llome« but the elements have shown our countrymen like fbrt« 
runners and foretokens of violent events, yohneon. 

9 '-'-^ precurse £^fiercc events,"] Fierce, for terrible. Warburton, 
I rather beUeve that Jlerce signifies conspicuous, glaring. It is 
used in a somewhat simdar sense in Timon of Athens.- 
" O ihe fierce wretchedness that glory brinj^ i** 
Again, in King Senry VIJT, we have ** fierce vanities.** Steevene* 
1 And prologue to the omen coming ^n,] But prolorue and omen 
are merely qmonymoushere. The poet means, that these strange 
phenomena are prologues and forerunners oftlie events /rerd^Mf/ 
and such sense the slight alteration, which I have ventured to 
nake, by changing omen to omened, very aptly gives. Theobald, 
Omen, for fate. Warburton, 
Hanmer follows Theobald. 

A distich from the life of Merlin, by Heywood, however, 
wiU show that there is no occasion for correction : 
** Merlin well vers*d in many a hidden spell, 
*' His countries omen did long since fortell.*' Farmer. 
Agaun, in The Vmabreaker : 

" And much I fear the weakness of her braine 
*' Should draw her to some ominous exigent.*' 
Omen, I believe, is danger. Steevens. 
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16 HAMLET, 

Unto our climatures and countrymen. — ] 

Re-enter Ghost. 
But, soft ; behold ! lo, where it comes again ! 
I '11 cross it, though it blast me. — Stay, illusion ! 
If thou hast any sound,' or use of voice, 
Speak to ihe : 

If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 
Speak to me : 

If thou art privy to thy country's fate, . 
Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 
O, speak ! 

Or, if thou hast uphoarded^ in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth. 
For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in deatli, 

[ Cock crowa^ 
Speak of it: — stay, and speak — Stop it, Marcellus. 

Mar. Shall I strike at it with my partizan ? 

Hor. Do, if it will not stand.-* 

And even the like preCurse ofjierce eventst 
. As harbingers preceding still the fates. 

And prologue to the omen coining on,\ So, in one of our au- 
thor's poems : 

" But thou shrieking harbinger 
** Foul precurser of the fiend, 
** Augur of the fever's end," &c. 
The omen coining on is, the approaching dreadful and porten- 
tous event* So, in ^ing Riohard III : 

** Thy name is ominous to children." 
i. e. (not boding ill fortune, but) destructive to children. 
Again, ibidem: 

«' O Pomfret, Pomfret, O, thou bloody prison, 
** Fatal and ominous to noble peers." Malone* 

^ If thou hast any sound,'] The speech of Horatio to the spec- 
tre is very elegant and noble, and congruous to tlie common tra- 
ditions of the causes of apparitions, yohnson, 

5 Or, if thou hast uphoarded &c.] So, in Decker's Knight* s Con* 
juring, &c. " — If any of tliem had bound the spirit of gold by any 
charmes in caves, or in iron fetters under the ground, ihcy sliould^r 
their own soules quiet ('ahich questionlesse else voould ivhine up and 
down) if not for the good of their children, release it." Stee^tens. 

4 — Stop it, Marcellus. — 

Hor. Do, if it will not stand,"] 1 am unwilling to suppose tliat 
Shakspeare could appropriate these absurd effusions to Horatio, 
who is a sclwdar, and has sufficiently proved his good unJer. 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. If 

Ber. 'Tishcre! 

Hor. 'Tish^rc! 

Mar. 'Tis gonei \Exit Ghost. 

We do it wrong} being so majesticaly 
To offer it the show of violence; 
For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 

Ber, It was about to speak, when the cock crew. 

Hw, And then it started, like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. I have heard, 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn,' 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 

standing by the propriety of his addresses to the phantom. 
Such a man therefore must have known that— 
*' As easy might he the intrenchant air 
** With lus keen sword impress," 
as commit any act of violence on the royal shadow. The words 
— Stop itf MarceUus,^^«nd Bo, if it vsill not *iaW— better suit the 
next speaker, Bernardo^ who, in the true spirit of an unlettered 
officer, nihil non arrogct armis. Perhaps the first idea that oc- 
curs to a man of this description, is to strike at what offends 
him. Nicholas Poussin, in his celebrated picture of the Cruci- 
fixion, has introduced a similar occurrence. While lots are cast- 
ing for the sacred vesture, the g^raves are giving up their dead. 
This prodigy is perceived by one of the soldiers, who instantly 
grasps his sword, as if preparing to defend himself, or resent 
such an invasion from the other world. 

The two next speeches — 'Tit here /^-'Tis here .'—may be al- 
lotted to Marcellw and Bernardo ; and the third— 'Ti> gone / &c. 
to Horatio, whose superiority of character indeed seems to de- 
mand it.—- As the text now stands, Marcellus proposes to sttike 
the Ghost with his parti zan, and yet afterwards is made to des- 
cant on the indecorum and impotence of such an attcfmpt. 

The names of speakers have so often been confounded by th« 
first publishers of our author, that I suggest this change with 
less hesitation than I should express concerning any conjecture 
that could operate to the disadvantage of his words or mean- 
ing. — Had the assignment of the old copies been such, would it 
have been thought liable to objection ? Steevens, 

s The cock, that w the trumpet to the mom,'] So, the quarto, 
1604. Folio— to the day. 

In England's Fanuusut, 8vo. 1600, I find the two following 
lines ascribed to Drayton, but know not in which of his poems 
they are found : 

** And now the code, the 7noming^9 trumpeter, 
•* Play'd huntsup for the day-star to appear." 
Mr. Gray has imitated our poet : 
C2 
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18 HAMLET, 

Awake the god of day ; and, at his warning, 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air,® 

" The cockU shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

•' No more shall rouse them fiom their lowly bed,** 

Malone, 
fi Whether in sea &c.] According' to the pneuraatology of that 
time, every element was inhabited by its peculiar order of spi- 
rits, who had dispositions different, according to their various 
places of abode. The meaning therefore is» that all spirits ex- 
travagant, wandering oui'of their element, whether aerial spirits 
visiting earth, or eartlily spirits ranging* the air, return to their 
station, to their proper limits in which they are confined. We 
might read : 

** And at his warning" 

** Th' extravagant and erring spirit hies 

** To his confine, whether in sea or air, 

** Or earth, or fire. And of," &c. 
But this change, though it would smooth the construction, is not 
necessary, and, being unnecessary, should not be made against 
authority, yohntoji. 

A Chorus in Andreini's drama, called Adamoy written in 1613, 
consists of spirits of fire, air, water, and hell, or subterraneous^ 
being the exiled angels. ** Choro di Spiriti ignei, aerei, acqua- 
tici, ed infernali," &c. These are the demons to wliich Shak. 
speare alludes. These spirits were supposed to controul the ele- 
ments hi which they respectively resided ; and when formally 
invoked or commanded by a magician, to produce tempests, 
conflagrations, floods, and eartliquakes. For thus says The 
Spanish Mandeviile of Miracles, &c. 1600: " Those which are in 
the middle region of the ayre, and tliosc that are under them 
nearer the earth, are those, which sometimes out of the ordina- 
ry operation of nature doe moove the windes with greater fury 
than they are accustomed ; and do, out of season, congeele the 
cloudes, causing it to tliunder, lighten, hayle, and to destroy the 

grasse, come, &c. &c. Witches and negromancers worke 

many such like things by the help of those spirits," &c. Ihid. 
Of this school therefore was Shakspearc's Prospero in The 
Tempest. T. Warton. 

Bourne of Nevjcastle, in his Antiquities of the coinmon People, in- 
forms us, •• It is a received tradition among the vulgar, that at 
the time- of cock-crowing, the midnight spirits forsake these 
lower regions, and go to their proper places. — Hence it is, (says 
he) that m country places, where the way of life requires more 
early labour, they always g^ chearfuUy to work at that time ; 
whereas if they are called abroad sooner, they imagine every 
thing they see, a wandering ghost." And he quotes on tliis oc- 
casion, as all his predecessors had done, the well-known lines 
from the first hymn of Prudentius. 1 know not whose translation 
he gives us, but there is an old one by Hey wood. The pious chan- 
sons, the hymns «[nicfirrols, which Shakspe are mentions presently, 
were usually copied from the eider Christian poets. Fanner. 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 19 

The extravagant^ and erring spirit* hies 
To his confine : and of the truth herein 
This present object made probation. 

Alar, It faded on the crowing of the cock.* 
Some say, that ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated^ 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ;) 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strikcy 
No fairy takes,* nor witch hath poWer to charm^ 
So hallow'd and so gracious is the time. 

7 The extravagant — ] i. e. got out of his bounds. Warburton. 

So, in Nobody and Somebody, 1598 : "— they took me up for 
a ^stra^oagant*'* 

Shakspeare imputes the same effect to Auroral 9 harbinger in the 
the last scene of the third Act of the Midtummer Nighft Dream* 
See VoL II, p. 330. Steevens, 

* — erring spirit,] Erring is here used in the sense ofvjan* 
dering. Thus, in Chapman's version of the fourth Book of Ho- 
mer's Odysiey, Telemachus calls Ulysses — 

" My erring father : — " 
And in the ninth Book, Ulysses describing himself and his com- 
panions to tlie Cyclop, says — 

** en-ing Grecians we, 

" From Troy were turning homewards*' — 
Erring, in short, is erraticus. Steevens. 

It faded on the crowing of the cod,'} This is a very ancient su- 
perstition. Philostratus giving an account of the apparition of 
Achilles' shade to Apollonius Tyaneus, says that it vanished 
with a little glimmer as soon as the cod crovsed, Vit. Apol. iv, 16. 

SteevenM. 
Faded has here its original sense ; it vanished, Vado, Lat« So, in 
Spenser's Fairy ^een. Book I, c. v, st. 15 : 

"He stands amazed how he thence shoulA/ade.** 
That our author uses the word in this sense, appears from the 
following lines : 

" — The morning cock crevo loud ; 
** And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 
** And vanish'd from our sight" Maione. 
' — ^ dares stir abroad/] Thus the quarto. The folio reads- 
can nod/i. Steevens* • 

Spirit was formerly used as a monosyllable : sprite. The quarto, 
1604, has — dare stir abroad. Perhaps Shakspeare wrote — no spi* 
riu dare stir abroad. The necessary correction was made in a 
late quarto of no authority, printed in 1637. Maione, 

* No fairy takes,] No fairy strikes with lameness or diseases. 
This sense of take is frequent in this author. Johnson* 
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so HAMLET, 

Hor. So have I heard, and do in part believe iU 
But, look, the mom, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill :' 
Break we oUr watch up ; and, by my advice> 
Let us impart what we have seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet ; for, upon my life, 
This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him : 
Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it. 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty ? 

Mar, Let 's do % I pray; and I this morning know 
Where we shall find him most convenient* ^Exeunt. 

SCENE IL 

T/ie same, A Room of State in the aa?ne. 

Enter M^ King, Queen, Hamlet, Polonius, Laertes, 
VoLTiMAND, Cornelius, Lords, and Attendants. 

King. Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's death 
The memory be green ; and that it us befitted'* 
To bear our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe ; 
Tet so far hath discretion fought with nature, 



«o, in The Merry Wives of Windsor : 

«* And there he blasts the tree, and taies the cattlfe." 

SteeveJiS' 
3 — high eastern hill .] The old quarto has it better east- 
<^ard. Warburton. 

The superiority of the latter of these readings is not, to me at 
least, very apparent. I find the former used in Lingua^ &c. 1607: 
" — and overclimbs 
" Yonder gilt eastern hills." 
Ag^n, in Browne's MritamUaU Pastorals^ Book IV, Sat iv, p. 
^5, edit 1616: 

" And ere the sunne had clymb'd the easterne hils,^ 
Again, in Chapman's version of the thirteenth Book of Ho- 
mer'/ Odyssey : 

" Ulysses still 

♦' An eye directed to the eastern hill,** 
JEastem and eastward, alike signify toward the east, Steevens, 

4 and that it us befitted^'] Perhaps our author elliptically 

wrote 

— — and us befitted — 
i. e. and that it befitted us. Steevcns. 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 21 

That we with wisest sorrow think on him^ 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 
Therefore our sometime sister, now our queen, 
The imperial jointress of this warlike state, 
Have we, as 'twere, with a defeated joy^— 
With one auspicious, and one dropping eye ;' 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage^ 
In equal scale weighing delight and dole, — 
Taken to wife : nor have we herein barr'd 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along :— For all, our thanks. 

Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras^*-* 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth; 
Or thinking, by our late dear brother's deatfai 
Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 
Colleagued with this dream of his advantage,^ 
He hath not fail'd to pester us with message, 
Importing the surrender of those lands 
Lost by his father, with alL hands, of lawv 
To our most valiant brother. — So much for him. 
Now for ourself, and for this time of meeting. 
Thus much the business is : We have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbrasr— 
Who, impotent and bed-rid, scarcely hears 
Of this his nephew's purpose,— to suppress 
His further gait herein ;? in that the leviesi 

» With one duspictous, and one dropping eye ,-] Thus the folio. 
The quarto, with somewhat less of quaintness ; 

With an auipicious and a dropping eye- 
The same thought, however, occurs in The Winter'** Tale : ** She 
had one eye declined for the loss of her husband ; another ele« 
Yated that the oracle was fulfilled." 

After all, perhaps, we have here only the ancient proverbial 
phrase — ** To cry with one eye and laugh with the other," 
buckram*d by our author for the service of tragedy. See i?fly'* 
Collection^ edit. 1768, p. 188. Steevem. 

« Colleagued taith this dream of his advantage,"] Vtie meaning 
Is, — He goes to war so indiscreedy, and unprepared, that he has 
no allies to support him but a dream, with which he is colleagued 
or confederated. Warburton. 

This dream of his advantage (as Mr. Mason observes) means 
<Jnly ** this imaginary advantage, which Fortinbras hoped to de- 
Hve from the unsettled state of the kingdom." Stefvens* 
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The listsfy and full prapcirtions, are all made 

Out of his subject:— -and we here despatch 

YoU) good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand^ 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway; 

Giving to you no further personal power 

To business with the king, more than the scope' . 

Of these dilated, articles* allow. 

Farewel ; and let your haste commend your duty. 

Car. Vol, In ths^ and all things, will we show our duty. 

JGng, We doubt it nothing ; heartily &rewel« 

[Ba:eunt Vol. and CoR* 
And now, Laertes, what 's the news with you ? 
You told us of some suit ; What is *t, Laertes? 
You cannot speak of reason to the Dane, 
And lose your voice : What would'st thou beg, Laertes, 
That shall not be my offer, not thy asking ? 
The head is not more native to the heart, 
The hand more instrumental to the mouth. 
Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father.^ 

y — to mtpprei9 
Sis Jwrther gut htr§in^ Coie or gtut is here used in the 
northern aenie, wf procudingt poitage / firom the A. 5. verb gtu^ 
A gate fbr a path, patiage, or street is stiU current in the mwth. 

Percy, 
So, in A Mitkummer JSTighfs Dream, Act V, sc ii : 
" Every fidry take his gait,^ Hcarrit, 

• — — more than the scope — ] More is comprized in the gene- 
ral design of these articles, vrhichr you may explain ii> a more 
dilHised and dilated style. Johnson. 

9 these dilated articlee &c.] i. e. the articles when di- 
lated. Muegrofoe, 

The poet should have written allome. Many writers fall into 
this error, when a plural noua immediately precedes the verb $ 
as I ha¥e hid oeeasion to observe in a note on a controverted 
passage in Loim^s Labour U JLott. So, in ^^ttc* Cmot: 
** The posture of your bloHoe are yet unknown.'* 

Agsdn, in Cymbeline : ** <— — and the approbation of thote are 
wonoerfuUy to extend him," Sec. Malone, 

Surely, all such defects ia our author, were merely the errors 
of illiterate transcribers or printers. Steevent, 

1 The head is not mori nati^oe to the heart* 
The hand Tnjore imtntmaital to the mouth. 
Than is the throne of Denmark to th father,'] The sense 
seems to be this : The head is not formed to be more useful te 
the heart, the hand ie not more at the service of the mouth, than 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK^ 33 

What would'st thou have, I^iaertes ? 

Laer. My dread lord. 

Your leave and fevour to return to France ; 
From whence though willingly I came to Denmark^ 
To show my duty in your coronation ; 
Yet now, I must confess, that duty done, 
My thoughts and wishes bend again toward France, 
And how them to your gracious leave and pardon. 
King, Have you your father's leave ? What says Polo* 

nius? 
PoL He hath, my lord, [wrung from me my slow leave,* 
By laboursome petition ; and, at last, 
Upon his will I seal'd my hard consent :] 
I do beseech you, give him leave to go. 

King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes ; time b^ thine, 
And thy best graces: spend it at thy will.^ 
But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son, -— 
Ham. A little more than kin, and less than kind.^ 

\_A9ide, 

my power is at your father's service. That is, he may command 
me to the utmost, he may do what he pleases with my kingly 
authority. Steevena. 

By native to the heart Dr. Johnson understands, ** natural and 
congenial to it, bom with it, and co-operating with it." 

Formerly the heart was supposed the seat of wisdom ; and 
hence the poet speaks of the close connection between the heart 
and head. See Coriolanus, Act I, sc. i, Vol. XII L Malone, 

* — vsrung from me m^ alow leavei\ These words and the 
two foUowing lines are omitted in the folio. MtUone. 

3 Take thy fair hour^ Laertea ; time be thinct 

And thy beat gracea : apend it at thy w»//.1 The sense is,— • 
You have my leave to go, Laertes ; make the fairest use you 
please of your time, and spend it at your wiU with the fairest 
graces you are master of ' Theobald. 
So, in King Henry VUI: 

** and bear the inventory 

** Of your beat gracea in your mind.'^ Stee^ena. 
I rather think this Une is in want of emendation. I read ; 
■ time ia thine. 

And my beat gracea : apend it at thy v)ilL yohnaon, 

4 Ham. A little more than kin, and leaa than kind*] Kind is the 
Teutonick.word for child, Hamlet therefore answers with pro- 
priety, to the titles of couain and aon, which the kin^ had g^ven 
him, that he was somewhat more than couain, and less than aon. 

yohnaoH* 
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24 HAMLET, 

King. How is it that the clouds still hang on you ? 
Ham, Not so, my lord, I am too much i' the sun.* 

In tliis line, with which Shakspeare introduces Hamlet ^ Dr. 
Johnson has perhaps pointed out a nicer distinction than it can 
justly boast of. To establish the sense contended for, it should 
have been proved that kitid was ever used by any English writer 
for child, A little more than kin, is a little more than a common 
relation. The King was certainly something less than kind, by 
having betrayed the mother of Hamlet into an indecent and in- 
cestuous marriage, and obtained the crovm by means wliich he 
suspects to be unjustifiable. In the fifth Act, the prince accuses 
his uncle of having pop^d in between the election and his hopes t 
which obviates Dr. Warburton's objection to the old readmg, 
viz. that " the king had given no occasion for such a reflection.** 

A jingle of the same sort is found in Mother Bomhie, 1594, 
and seems to have been proverbial, as I have met with it more 
than once : " — the nearer we are in blood, the fiirther we must 
be from love j the greater the kindred is, the less the kindness 
must be,'* 

Again, in Gorboduc, a tragedy, 1561 : 

" In kinde a father, but not kifidelynessV 

In the Battle of Alcazar, 1:594, Muly Mahomet is called 
** Traitor to kinne and kinde." 

As kind, however, signifies nature, Hamlet may mean that his 
relationship was become an unnatural one, as it was partly 
founded upon nncest. Our author's yulius Caesar, Antony and Cleo- 
patra, King Itichard //, and 77^^ Andronicust exhibit instances 
of kind being used for nature; and so too in tliis play of Hamlet, 
Act II, sc. the last : 

" Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain.** 

Dr. Farmer, however, observes that kin is still used for cousin 
in the midland counties. Steevens. 

Hamlet does not, I think, mean to say, as Mr. Steevens sup- 
posesj that his uncle is a little more than kin, &c. The King had 
called the Prince — " My cousin Hamlet, and my son."— His re- 
ply, therefore, is, — ** I am a little more than thy kinsman, [for 
I am thy step-son ;] and somewhat less than kind to thee, [for I 
hate thee, as being the person who has entered into an incestu- 
ous marriage with my mother]. Or, if we understand kind in 
its ancient sense, then the meaning will be, — lam, inore than thy 
kinsm^n,for lam, thy step-son; being such, lam less near to thee 
than thy natural offspring, and therefore not entitled to tlie appel- 
lation of son, which you have now given me. Malone. 

s — too WMch P the sun."^ He perhaps alludes to the proverb, 
" Out of heaven's blessing into the warm sun.'* yohnson. 

Meaning probably his being sent for from his studies to be ex- 
posed at his uncle's marriage as his chiefest courtier, &c. Steevens. 

I question whether a quibble between sun and son be not here 
intended* Farmer* 
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IJRINCE OF DENMARK. 25 

Queen. Good Hamlet, cast thy nigh ted colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not, for ever, with thy vailed lids* 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust: 
Thou know'st, 'tis common ; all, that live, must die/ 
Passing through nature to eternity. 

Ham, Ay, madam, it is common. 

Queen. If it be. 

Why seems it so particular with thee ? 

Ham. Seems, madam ! nay, it is ; I know not seems. 
'Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother. 
Nor customary suits of solemn black. 
Nor windy suspiration of forc'd breath, 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 
Together with all fqims, modes, shows of grief, 
That can denote me truly : These, indeed, seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play : 
But I have that within, which passeth show ; 
These, but the trappings and the suits of woe.* 

King, 'Tis sweet and commendable in your nature, 
Hamlet, 
To give these mourning duties to your father : 
But, you must kno^r, your father lost a father ; 
That father lost, lost his ;^ and the survivor bound 

* — ^ vailed lids —3 With lowering eyes, cast down eyes. 

* yohnson* 

So, in The Merchant of Venice : ^ 

** Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs." Steevene, 
See Vol. IX, p. 15, ri. 2. Malone. 

^ Thou knon^sty 'tis common ,• all, that live, must die,"] Perhaps 
the sexnicolon placed in this line, is improper. The sense, ellip- 
tically expressed, is, — Thou knowest it is common that sJl that 
five, must die. — The. first that is omitted for the sake of metre, 
a practice often followed by Shakspeare. Steepens, 

* But I have that ivithin, which passeth show; 

These, but the trappings and the suits of u'oe.] So, in King 
Richard II: ^ . . . 

** * my grief lies all within ; 

** And these external manners of lament 

** Are merely shadows to the unseen grief 

** That swells with silence in the toitur'd soul.*' Malone. 



9 Your father lost a father; 

VOL. XV. B 
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26 HAMLET, 

In filial obligation, for some term 

To do obsequious sorrow :* But to pcrs6vcr 

In obstinate condolement, is a course 

Of impious stubbornness ; 'tis unmanl)^ grief: • 

It shows a will most incorrect* to heaven ; 

A heart unfortified, or mind impatient ; 

An understanding simple and unschool'd: 

For what, we know, must be, and is as common 

As any the most vulgar thing to sense, 

Why should we, in our peevish oppositioi). 

Take it to heart ? Fy ! 'tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reason most absurd ;* whose common theme 

Is death of fathers, and who stiU hath cried, 



That father lost, lost A/*;] Mr. Pope judiciously corrected 
the faulty copies thus : 

-^•^ your father lost a father; 
That father, his; — . 

On which the editor Mr. Theobald thus descants : — This sup^ 
posed rejine7nc.it is from Mr. Pope, but all the editions else, that I 
have met naith, old and modern, read.' 
That father lost, lost his ; — 

The reduplication of which voord here gives an energy and an ele^ 
gance which is much easisr to be conceivep thak ex- 
PJ.AINED IN TERMS. I bcUeve SO : for when explained in term^ 
it comes to this : — That father after he had lost himself, lost his 
father. But the reading is exjide codicis, and that is enough. 

Warburton. 

I do not admire the repetition of the word, but it has so much 
of our author's manner, that I find no temptation to recede from 
the old copies. Johnson, 

The meaning of the passage is no more than \bis,'^Tour father 
lost a father, i. e. your grandfather, which lost grandfather, also 
lost his father. 

The metre, however, in my opinion, shows that Mr. Pope's 
•orrection should be adopted. The sense, tliough elliptically 
expressed, will still be the same. Steevens. 

1 —obsequious sorrow .•] Obsequious is here from obsequies, 
ef funeral ceremonies. Johnson. 

So, in Titus Andronicus: 

<* To shed obseguio 't tears upon his trunk." Steevens. 

8 — a will THost incorrect— 3 Net sufficiently regulated by a 
sense of duty and submission to the dispensations of Providence. 

Malone. 

^ To reason mast absurd;"] Reason is here used in its common 
sense^ for the faculty by ^s^ch we form cenclusiont from argu- 
ments, yohnson^ 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 27 

From the first corse, till he that died to-day, 
ThU must be ao. We pray you, throw to eartli 
This unprevailiiig woe; and think of us 
As of a father: for let the world take note, 
You are the most immediate to our throne ; 
And, with no less nobility of love,* 
Than that which dearest father bears his son. 
Do I impart toward you.* Fur your intent 

4 Jjidf with no less nobility of low,'] Mobility, for magtiitude. 

Warburton* 
Nobility is rather generosity, Johnson. 

By nobility of love, Mr. Heath understands, eminence and dis- 
tinction of lore. Malone. 

So, afterwards^ the Ghost, describing bis affection for the 
Queen: 

** To me, whose love v)as that of dignity^' &c. Steevens, 

» Do I impart toward you."] I believe impart is, impart myself, 
eommwiicate whatever I can bestow. Johnson, 

The crown of Denmark was elective. So, in Sir Clyomon, 
Knight of the Golden Shield, &c. 1599: 

** And me possess for spoused -^^e, who in election am 
•* To have the erown ofVetmuiri here, as heir unto the same." 
The king rae«M», that as Hamlet stands the fairest chance to be 
next elected, he will strive with as much love to ensure the 
;cr6wn to him, as a father would show in the continuance of heir- 
dom to a son. Steevens. 

I agree with Mr. Steevens, that the crown of Denmark (as in 
moat of the Gothick kingdoms) was elective, and not hereditary ; 
though it must be customary, in elections, to pay some attention 
to the royal blood, which by degrees produced hereditary suc- 
eession. Why then do the rest of the commentators so often 
treat Claudius as an usurper, who had deprived young Hamlet of 
his right by heirship to his father's crown ? Hamlet calls him 
drunkard, murderer, and villain; one who had carried the elec- 
tion by low and mean practices ; had — 

" Popp'd in between the election and my hopes — ." 
had-*- 

" From a shelf the precious diadem stole, 

** And put it in his pocket :" 
but never hints at his being an usurper. His discontent arose 
from his uncle's being preferred before him, not from any legal 
right which he pretended to set up to the crown. Some regard 
was probably had to the recommendation of the preceding 
princey in electing the successor. And therefore young Hamlet 
had ** the voice of the king himself for his succession in Den- 
mark ;'* and he at his own death prophecies that *' the election 
would light on Fortinbras, who had his dying voice,'* conceiv- 
iag th^ by the death of his uncle, he himself had been king for 
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2« HAMLET, 

In going back to school in Wittenberg,* 
It is most retrograde to our desire : 
And, we beseech you, bend you to remain^ 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 
Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. 

Queen, Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet; 
I pray thee, stay with us, go not to Wittenberg. 

IIa?n. I shall in all my bpst obey you, madam. 

JQng. Why, 'tis a loving and a fair reply; 
Be as ourself in Denmark. — Madam, come ; 
This gentle and unforc'd accord of Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart :' in grace whereof, 
No jocund health,' that Denmark drinks to-day. 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell ; 
And the king's rouse* the heaven shall bruit again, 

an instant, and had therefore a rig^ht to recommend. When, in 
the fourth Act, the rabble wished to choose Laertes king, I un- 
derstand that antiquity was forgot, and custom violated, by 
electing a new king in the life-time of the old one, and perhapft 
also by the calling in a stranger to the royal blood. Blackstone, 

6 to school in Wittenberg,'] In Shakspeare's time there was 

an university at Wittenberg, to which he has made Hamlet pro- 
pose to return. 

The university of Wittenberg* was not founded till 1502, con- 
sequently did not exist in the time to which this play is referred. 

Malone, 

Our author may have derived his knowledge of this famou9 
university from The Life of lacke Wilton, 1594, or The History of 
Doctor Faustus, of whom the second report (printed in the same 
year) is said to be " written by an English gentleman, student at 
Wittenberg, an University of Germany in Saxony." Ritson. 

7 bend you to remain — ] i. e. subdue your inclination to g« 

from hence, and remain, &c. Steepens. 

8 Sits smiling to my heart ••] Thus, the dying Lothario : 
" That sweet revenge comes smiling to my thoughts'* Steevens, 

Sits sm,iling to my heart .] Surely it should be : 
Sits smiling on mj/ heart, Ritson, 

To my heart, I believe, signifies — near to, close, next to, my 
heart. Steevens. 

^ No jocund health,"] The King's intemperance is very strongly 
impressed ; every thing that happens to him g^ves him occasion 
to drink. Johnson. 

1 — the king^s rouse — ] i. e. the king's draught of jollity. 
See Othellot Act II, sc. iii. Steevens. 

So, in Marlowe's Tragical Historie of Doctor Fauttus .• 

** He tooJte his rouse with stoopes oilthennish wine." Ritsw. 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 29 

Re-speaking earthly thunder. Come away. 

.lEjc:eunt King, Queen, Lords, is^c, Pol. and Laer« 
Ham. O, that this too too solid Hesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew 1^ 
Or that the Everlasting bad not fix'd 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter I* O Got] I O God I 

[ How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

! Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

Fy on 't 1 O fy I 'tis an un weeded garden, 

That grows to seed ; things rank, and gross in nature, 

Possess it merely.* That it should come to this I 

But two months dead ! — ^nay, not so much, not two : 

So excellent a king ; that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a satyr:* so loving to my mother,* 

• resolve itself into a de%u /] Resolve means the ' same as 

dissohe^ Ben Jonson uses the word in his Volpone, and in the 
same sense : 

«* Forth the resolved corners of his eyes.** 
Again, in The Country Girl, 1647 : 

•• ■ my swoln grief, resolved in these tears." 
Pope has employed the same word in his version of the second 
Iliad, 44,: 

" Resolves to air, and mixes with the night." Steevens. 

» Or that the Everlasting had notJi>?d 
His canon *gmnst .self -slaughter .'] The generality of tlic edi- 
tions read— cannon, as if the poet's thought were, — Or that the 
Almighty had not planted his artillery, or arms of vengeance, 
agcunst self-murder. But the word which I restored (and which 
was espoused by the accurate Mr. Hughes, who gave an edition 
of this play) is the true reading, i. e. that he had not restraimd 
suicide by his express law and peremptory prohibition. Theobald, 
There are yet those who suppose the old reading to be the true 
one, as they say the vfovd fixed seems to decide very strongly in 
its favour. I would advise such to recollect VirgiPs expression : 
** fixit leges pretio, atque refixit^^ Stecoens. 

If the true reading wanted any support, it might be found in 
Cytnheline: 

" ^— 'gainst self-slaughter 
" There is sl prohibition so divine, 
" That cravens my weak hand." 
In Shakspeare's time canon {norma) was commonly spelt cannon, 

Malone, 
* -r— ■moefy-] ia entirely, absolutely. See Vol. 11, p. 12, n. 2; 
and C6riolanuSf Act III, sc. i, Vol. XIII. Steevens; 
' So excellent a king ,• that vjos, to this, 
Hyperion to a satyr .•] This similitude at first sight seems to 
D2 
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30 HAMLET, 

That he might not beteem the winds of heaven* 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth ! 
Must I remember ? why, she would hang on him, 

be a little far-fetched ; but it has an exquisite beauty. By the Sa* 
tyr is meant Pan, as by Hyperion^ Apollo. Pan and Apollo were 
brothers, and the allusion is to the contention between those gods 
for the preference in musick. Warburton, 

All our English poets are guilty of the same false quantity, and 
call Hyperion Hyperton ; at least the only instance I have met 
with to the contrary, is in the old play of -Fwimu* Troes, 1633 : 

" Blow gentle Africus, 

•* Play on our poops, when Hyperion's son 
** Shsdl couch in west." 
. Shakspeare, I believe, has no allusion in the present instance, 
except to the beauty of Apollo, and its Immediate opposite, the 
deformity of a Sat}T. Steevens, 

* That he might not beteem the luincU of heaven — ] In former 
editions : 

That he permitted not the wincU ofhraven — . 
This is a sophisticated reading, copied from the players in some 
of the modern editions, for w^ant of understanding the poet, whose 
text is corrupt in the old impressions : all of which that I have 
had the fortune to see, concur in reading : 
I so loving to my mother^ 

^ That he might not beteene the vsituU of heaven 

Visit her face too roughly, 
Beteene is a corruption without doubt, but not so inveterate a 
* one, but that, by the change of a single letter, and the separation 
of two words mistakenly jumbled together, I am verily persuad- 
ed, I have retrieved the poet's reading— 

That he might not let e'en the viinds of heaven &c. 

Theobald. 
The obsolete and corrupted verb — beteene, .(in the first folio) 
which should be written (as in all the quartos) beteeme, was 
changed, as above, by Mr. Theobald ; and with the aptitude of 
his conjecture succeeding criticks appear to have been satisfied. 
Beteeme, however, occurs in the tenth Book of Arthur Gold-, 
ing's version of Ovid's Metamorphoses, 4to. 1587 ; and, from the 
corresponding Latin, must necessarily signify, to vouchsafe, deign, 
permit, or suffer.- 

" — Yet could he not beteeme 

** The shape of anie other bird than egle for to seeme." 

Sign. R. 1. b. 
" — — nulla tamen alite verti 

" Dignaturf.msi quae possit sua fulmina ferre." V. 157. 
Jupiter (though anxious for the possession of Ganymede) would 
not deign to assume a meaner form, or suj^er change into an hum- 
bler shape, than that of the august and vigorous fowl who bears 
the tliunder in his pounces. 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 31 

As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on : And yet, within a month)-— 
Let me not think on 't; — Frailty, thy name is woman I— 
A little month ; or ere those shoes were old. 
With which she foUow'd my poor father's body, 
Like Niobe, all tears ;^ — ^why she, even she, — 
O heaven ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
'Would have moum'd longer, — married with my uncle, 
My father's brother ; but no more like my father. 
Than I to Hercules : Within a month ; 
Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes, 
She married :— -O most wicked speed, to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! 
It is not, nor it cannot come to, good ; 
But break, my heart ; for I must hold my tongue ! 
£nt€r Hon ATio, Bernardo, and Marcellus. 

Hor. Hail to your lordship ! 

Ham, I am glad to see you well : 

Horatio,— or I do forget myself. 

Hor. The same, my lord, and your poor servant ever. 

Ham. Sir, my good friend ; I '11 change that name* with 
you. 

The existence and signification of the verb beteem being thus 
established, it follows, that the attention of Hamlet's father to his 
queen was exactly such as is described in the Enterlude of the 
Life and Repentaunce of Marie Magdaiaine, &c. by Lewis Wager, 
4to. 1567: 

" But evermore they were unto me very tender, 
** They toould not suffer the *03ynde on me to bioiue.^' 
1 have therefore replaced the ancient reading, without the 
slightest hesitation, in the text. 

This note was inserted by me in The Gentleman^s Magazine, 
some years before Mr. Malone's edition of our author (in which 
the same justification of the old reading — beteemet occurs,) had 
made its appearance. Steevens. 

"^ Like Niobe, all tears i] Shakspeare might have caught this 
idea from an ancient ballad entitled The falling out of Lovers is 
the renewing of Love : 

** Now I, like weeping Niobe, 
'* May wash my handes in teares," &c. 
Of this ballad A^nanttum ira &c. is the burden. Stecvens. 

8 1 *U change that name — ] I 'U be your servant, you shall 

be any friend, y^hnson. * 
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32 HAMLET, 

And what make you® from Wittenberg, Horatio ?— 
Marcellus ? 

Mar, My good lord, — 

Ham. I am very glad to see you ; good even, sir.* — 
But what, in faith, make you from. Wittenberg ? 

//or. A truant disposition, good my lord. 

Ham, I would not hear your enemy say so ; 
Nor shall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself: I know, you are no truant. 
But what is your affair in Elsinore ? 
We '11 teach you to drink deep, ere you depart. 

Hor, My lord, I came to see your father's funeral. 

Ham, I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-student ; 
I think, it was to see my mother's wedding. 

Hor. Indeed, my lord, it followed hard upon. 

Ham, Thrift, thrift, Horatio I the funeral bak'd meats^ 

P ■ " v)hat make you -^] A familiar phrase for vjkatareyou 
doing, yohnson. 
See Vol. V, p. 9, n. 4. Steevens, 

1 — good even, */r.] So the copies. Sir Thomas Haiimer 
and Dr. Wai'burton put it — g^od morning. The alteration is. of 
no importance, but all licence is dang-erous. There is no need 
of any change. Between the first and eighth scene of this Act 
^ it is apparent, that a natural day must passi and how much of it 
is already over, thiere is nothing that can determine. The King 
lias held a council. It may now as well be evening as morning. 

yohnson. 
The change made by Sir T. Hanmer might be justified by what 
Marcellus said of Hamlet at the conclusion of sc. i : 
" — - and I this morning know 
" Where we shall find him most convenient" Steevenr. 

s ^— the funeral bak^d m>eats — ] It was anciently the general 
custom to give a cold entertainment to mourners at a funeral. In 
distant counties this practice is continued among the yeomanry. 
See The Tragique Historie o/* the Faire Valeria of London, 1598: 
** His corpcs was with funerall pompe conveyed to the church, 
and there soUemnly enterred, nothing omitted which necessitie 
or custom could claime ; a sermon, a banquet, and like observa- 
tions." Again, in the old romance of Syr Degore, bl. 1. no date : 
" A greaX/easte would he holde 
•* Upon his quenes mornynge day, 
" That was buryed in an abbay.*' Collins. 
See also. Hay ward's Life and Baigne ofKinp Henrie the Fourth, 
4to. 1599, p. 135: "Then hee [King Richard II] was conveyed 
to Langley Abby in Buckinghamshire,— and there obscurely in- 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 5S 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 
'Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven* 
Or ever* I had seen that day, Horatio ! — 
My father, — Methinks, I see my father. 

Hor. Where, 

My lord ? 

Ham, In my mind's eye,' Horatio. 

Hor. I saw him once, he was a goodly king. 

Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again .^ 



terred, — without the charge of a dinner for celebrating tlie fune- 
ral." Malone. 

3 — dearest^oe in heaven — ] Dearest for diretty most dread- 
ful, most dangerous, yohnsmu 

Dearest is most iTnmfidiate, i:onsequential, important. So, in J^Q" 
meo and yuliet: 

** ^-— a ring that I must^se 
* " In dear employment.*' 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid in the Mill: 
" You meet your dearest enemy in love, 
" With all his hate about him." Steeoent. 
See Jlmon of Athens, Act V, sc. ii. Vol. XV. Malone. 

*0r cwr— ] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio reads— frc 
ever. This is not the only instance in which a familiar phrase- 
ology has been substituted for one more ancient, in that valuable 
copy. Malone. 

*In my mind^s eye^ This expression occurs again in our au- 
thor's Rape of Lucrece: 

" himself behind 

" Was left unseen, save to the eye ofmind,^* 
Again, in Chaucer's Man of Lavjes Tale: 

** But it were with thilke eyen of his minde, 
** With which men mowen see whan they ben blinde." 
Ben Jonson has borrowed it in his Masque called Lovf^s Triumph 
through Callipolis : 

" As only by the m,ind^s eye may be seen." 
Again, in the Microcosm,os of John Davies of Hereford, 4to. 
1605: , 

*' And through their closed eies their mind^s eye peeps.'* 
Telemachus lamenting the absence of Ulysses, is represented in 
like manner : 

" 'Oo^o(t4f&i ^c(T6^* M?^6V 6vi ^f60*}v.'* Odyss, L. I, 115. 

Steevens. 
This expression occurs again in our author's 113th Sonnet : 
" Since I left you, mine eye is in my mdnd'' Malone. 
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34 HAMLET, 

Hor, My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 

Ham, Saw I who ? - 

Hor, My lord, the king your father. 

Ham, The king my father ! 

Hor, Season your admiration'' for a while 
With an attent ear;« till I may deliver, 
Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 

Ham. For God's love, let me hear. 

Hor. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch. 
In the dead waist and middle of the night,' 
Been thus encounter'd. A figure like your father, 

• I shcUl not look upon his like again.'] Mr. Holt proposes to read, 
from an emendatioa of Sir Thomas Samwell, Bart of Upton, 
near Northampton : 

Eye shall not look upon hU like again i 
and thinks it is more in the true spirit of Shakspeare than the 
" other. So, in Stowe^s Chronicle^ p. 746 : " In the g^atest pomp 
that euer eye behelde.** Again, in Sandys's TraiwU^ p. 150 : " We 
went this day through the most pregnant and pleasant valley that 
ever eye brfield.'* 

Agun, in Sidney's Jrcadia, Lib. Ill, p. 293, edit 1633 : 
«< _ as cniell a fight as eye did ever see.** Steevens. 

f Season ymtr admiration — ] That is, temper it. Johnson. 

8 With an attent car/] Spenser, as well as our poet, uses at* 
tent for attentive. Malone. 

^In the dead waist atid middle of the night,"] This strange phra- 
seology seems to have been common in the time of Shakspeare. 
By vjaist is meant nothing more tlian middle; and hence the epi- 
thet dead did not appear incongruous to our poet. So, in Mai*s- 
ton's Malecontent, 1604 : 

" *Tis now about the immodest vfaist of nigfa.** 
i.e. midnight Again, in The Puritan, a comedy, 1607: " — ere 
the day be spent to the girdle, — ." 

lathe old copies the word is spelt voast, as it is in the second 
Act, sc. ii : ** Then you live about her wast, or in the middle of 
her favours." The same spelling is found in King Lear, Act IV, 
sc. vi : " Down from the tcast, they are centaurs." See also, 
Minsheu's Diet 1617 : " JVast, middle, or girdle-steed." We 
have the same pleonasm in another line in this play: 

*' And g^ven my heart a working mute and dum^.** 

All the modem editors read— In the dead tuaste &c. Malone. 

X>ead viaste may be the true readuig. See Vol. II, p. 35, n. 2. 

Stcevens, 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 35 

Armed at poiot,^ exactly, cap-a-pe, 

Appears before them, and, ivith solemn march, 

Goes slow and stately by them : thrke he waik'd, 

By their oppress'd and fear«-surpri2ed eyes, 

Within his truncheon's length ; whilst they, liistiil'd 

Almost to jelly with the act of fear,' 

Stand dumb, and speak not to him. Thxa to me 

In dreadful secrecy impart they did ; 

And I with them, the tiiiird night kept the watch: 

Where, as they had deliver'd, both in time. 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 

The appantion comes: I knew your father; 

These hands are not more like. 

Ham. But where was this? 

Mar. My lord, upon the platform where wc watched. 

Ham. Did you not speak to it ?* 

^ Armed at point^ Thus the quartos. The folio: 
AnrCd at all points. Steevens, 

«— with the act of fear,] Fear was the cause, the active 
cause that dUtilled them by the force of operation which we 
strictly call act in Toluotjuy, and power in involuntary agent*, but 
popularly call am in both, ^ohtuoru 

The folk) reads — iMil'd. Steevens, 

* Did you not speak to it?'] Fielding, who was well acc|Bahited 
with vulgar superstitions, in his Torn yone*, B. XI, ch. ii, ob- 
serves that Mrs. Fitzpatrick, '' like a ghost, only wanted to be 
spoke to,*' but then very readily answered. It seems from this 
passage, as well as from others in books too mean to be formally 
quoted, that spectres were supposed to maintain an obdurate si- 
lence, till interrogated by the people to whom they appeared. 

The drift there&re of Hamlet's question is, whether his father's 
shade had been spoken te ; and not whether Horatio, as a parti- 
cular or privileged person, was the' speaker to it. Horatio tellt 
us he had seen the late king but once, and therefore cannot be 
imagined to have any particular interest with his apparition. 

The vulgar notion that a ghost could only be spoken to with 
propriety and effect by a scholar, agrees very well with the cha- 
racter of Marcellus, a common officer; but it would have dn* 
graced the Prince of Denmark to have supposed the spectre 
would more readily comply with Horatio's solicitation, merely be- 
cause it was that of a man who had been studying at a university. 

We are at liberty to think the Ghost would have replied td 
Francisco, Bernardo, or Marcellus, had either of them ventured 
to question it. It was actually preparing to address Hwado, 
when the cock crew. The convenience of Shak8peare*s play, 
however, required that the phantom Blwuld contanre dumb till 
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36 HAMLET, 

Hor, My lord, I did ; 

But answer made it none : yet once, methought, 
It lifted up its head, and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak : 
But, even then, the morning cock crew loud ;* 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste away. 
And vanish'd from our sight. 

Ham, 'Tis very strange. 

Hor. As I do live, my honour'd lord, 'tis true ; 
And we did think it writ down in our duly, 
To let you know of it. 

Ham, Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to-night ? 

Ml, We do, my lord. 

Ham. Arm'd, say you ? 

AIL Arm*d, my lord. 



Hamlet could be introduced to hear what was to remain conce&U 
ed in his own breast, or to be communicated by him to some intel- 
ligent friend, like Horatio, in whom he could implicitly confide. 

By what particular person, therefore, an apparition which exhi- 
bits itself only for the purpose of being urged to speak, was ad- 
dressed, could be of no consequence. 

Be it remembered likewise, that the words are not as lately 
pronounced on the stage, — ** Did not you speak to it?" — ^but — 
" Did you not speak to it ?** — How aukward will the innovated 
sense appear, if attempted to be produced from tlie passage as it 
really stands in the true copies ! 

Did you not speak to it? 
The emphasis, therefore, should most certainly rest xm^^speak. 

Steevens, 

4.....^ the morning cod crew loud/] The moment of the evanes- 
cence of spirits was supposed to be limited to the crowing of the 
cock. This belief is mentioned so early as. by Prudentius, Ca- 
them. Hymn. I, v. 40. But some of his commentators prove it to 
be of much higher antiquity. 

It is a most inimitable circumstance in Shakspeare, so to have 
managed this popular idea, as to make the Ghost, which has been 
so long obstinately silent, and of course must be dismissed by the 
morning, begin or rather prepare to speak, and to be interrupted, 
at the very critical time of the crowing of a cock. 

Another poet, according to custom, would have suffered his 
Ghost tamely to vanish, without contriving this start, which is 
like a start of guilt. To say nothing of the aggravation of the 
future suspense, occasioned by this preparation to speak, and to 
impart some mysterious secret. I-.es8 would have been expected, 
had nothing been, promised,. T. Wartm* 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 37 

Sam. From top to toe ? 

AIL My lord, from head to foot. 

Ham, Then saw you not 

His &ce. 

Hor. O, yes, my lord ; he wore his beayer up.' 

Ham. What, look'd he frowningly ? 

Hot. a countenance more 

In sorrow Uiacn in anger. 

Ham. Pale, or red? 

Hor. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you? 

Hor. Most constantly. 

Ham. I would, I had been there. 

Hor. It would have much amaz'd you. 

Ham. Very like, 

Very like : StayM it long? 

Hor. While one with moderate haste might tell a hun«* 
dred. 

Mar. Ber, Longer, longer. 

Hor. Not when I saw it. 

Ham. His beard was grizzled? no?- 

Hor. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 
A sable silver'd.* 

Ham. I will watch to*night ; 

Perchance, *twill walk again. 

Hor. * I warrant, it will. 

Ham. If it assume my noble father's person, 
I 11 speak to it, though hell itself should gape, 



5.:_ wore his beaver up.] Though beaner properly signified 
that part of the heli^et -whica was let dovon, to enable th^ wearer 
to drink, Shakspeare always uses the word as denoting that part 
of the helmet which, when raised up, exposed the face of the 
wearer : and such was the popular signification of the word in 
his time. In BuUokar's En^luh Expositor^ Sro. 1616, beaver is 
defined thus : — ** In armour it signifies that part of the helmet 
which may he lifted up, to take breath the more freely." Malone. 

So, in Laud's JHary: ** The Lord Broke shot in the left eye, 
and kiUed in the place at Lichfield — his bef>er ub, and armed to 
the knee, so that a musket at that distance could have done him 
little harm.'* Farmer. 

• A table silvered.'] So, in our poet's 12th Sonnet : 

" And sable Curls, all silvered o*er with white.'* Ifalons* 
VOL. XV. E . 
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St HAMLET, 

And Wd me hold my peace. I pray you all^ 
If you have hitherto conccal'd this sight, 
Let it be tenable in your silence still ;^ 
And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 
Give it an understanding, but no tongue; 
I will requite your loves : So, fare you well : 
Upon the platform, 'twixt eleven and twelve, 
I '11 visit you. 

ML Our duty to your honour. 

Ham* Your loves, as mine to you: Farewd. 

\^Exeunt HoR. Mar. and Bsr* 
My father's spirit in arms I^ all is not vrcli ; 
I doubt some foul play : 'would, the night were come ! 
Till then sit still, my soul: Foul deeds will rise. 
Though all the earth o'erwhelm them, to men's eyes. 

SCENE IIL 

A Room in Polonius' House, 
Enter Laertes and Ophelia. 

Laer, My necessaries are embark'd ; farewell : 
And, sister, as the winds give benefit. 
And convoy is_assistant, do not sleep, 
But let me hear from you. 

Ofih, Do you doubt that ? 

Laer, For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a fashion, and a toy in blood; 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
T'oi'ward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting. 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute ;• 
No more. 

7 Ltt it he tenable in your silence ttilli] Thus the quartos, mi 
rightly. The folio, 1623, reads— rreWe. Steevens. 

8 My father** spirit in arm* /] From what went before, 1 once 
hinted to Mr. Garrick, that these words might be spoken in this 
manner : 

My father's spirit/ in arms / all is not V)ell; — . Whalley. 

9 The perfume and suppliance of a minute /I Thus the quarto, 
the folio has it : 

— svjeet, not lasting^ 

The suppliance of a minute. ','s 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 39 

Ofih, No more but so ? 

Laer, Think it no more : 

For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
In thews,* and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps, he loves you now ; 
And now no soil, nor cautel, doth besmirch 
The virtue of his will :* but, you must fear. 
His greatness weighed, his will is not his own ; 



It is plain \h2X perfwme is necessary to exemplify the idea of voxet^ 
not lasting. With the word suppliance I am not satisfied, and yet 
dare hardly offer what 1 imagine to be right. I suspect that iof- 
fiance* or some such word, formed from the Italian, was then used 
for the act of fumigating with sweet scents. Johnson, 

The perfiime and suppliance of a Ttiimttei] i. e. what was sup- 
plied to us for a minute ; or, as Mr. M. Mason supposes, " an 
amusement to fill up a vacant moment, and render it agreeable." 
This word occurs in Chapman's version of the ninth Iliad, of 
Homer : 

" — — by my tuppliance given." Steevens* 
The •woTd&--petfume and, which are found in the quartOt 1604, 
-were omitted in the folio. Malone, 

1 Jn thews,] i. e. in sinews, muscular strength. So, in King 
Henry IV , p. 2 : " Care I for the limb, tlie thewes, the stature," 
&c. See Vol. IX. p. 102, n. 3. Steevem, 
• Jnd now no toil, nor cautel, doth besmirch 
The virtue of his 'will:'] From cautela, which signifies only a 
prudent foresight or caution ; but, passing through French hands, 
it lost its innocence, and now sigiiifies^aW, deceit. And so he 
uses the adjective in Julius Casar : 

** Swear priests and cowards, and men cautelous.^ 

Warburton. 
So, in the second part of Greene's Art of Coneycatching, 1592 : 
** — and their subtill cautels to amend the statute. To amend the 
Mtatute, was the cant phrase for evading the law. Steevens. 

Cautel \s subtlety or deceit. Minsheu in his Dictionary, 1617, 
defines it, '* A crafly way to deceive." The word is again used 
by Shakspeare, in A Lover's Complaint .- 

** In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 
** Applied to cautelsy all strange forms receives." Malone. 
Virtue seems here to comprise both excellence and povier, and 
may be explained the pure effect. Johnson. 

The virtue ^ his "joill means, his virtuous intentions. Cautel 
means craft. So, Coriolanus says : 

** ■ ■■ be caught by cauteloits baits and practice." 

M. Mason. 
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40 HAMLET, 

For he himself is subject to his birth:' 

He may not, as unvalued person^ do, 

Carve for himself; for on his choice depends 

The safety and the health of the whole state ;^ 

And therefore must his choice be circumscrib'd 

Unto the voice and yielding of that body. 

Whereof he is the head: Then if he says, he loves yo,u 

It fits your wisdom so far to believe it, 

As he in his particular act and place 

May give his saying deed ;' which is no further, 

Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 

Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain, 

If with too credent ear you list his songs; 

Or lose your heart ; or your chaste treasure open 

To his unmaster'd* importunity. 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister; 

And keep you in the rear of your affection,'' 

Out of the shot and danger of desire. 

The chariest maid* is prodigal enough. 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon : 

Virtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes : 

The canker galls the infants of the spring. 

Too oft before their buttons be disclosed ; 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 

< For he himself ^ Sec] This line is not in the quarto. Malone, 
^ The safety and the health of the vjhole state;'] Thus the quarto, 
I6O4, except that it has-^A/> whole state, and the second the it 
inadvertently omitted. The folio reads : 

The sanctity and health of the vjhole state. 
This is another proof of arbitrary alterations being sometiroet 
made in the folio. The editor, finding the metre defective, in 
consequence of the article being omitted before health, instead of 
supplying it, for safety substituted a word of three syllables. 

Maione, 

' May give his saying deed ;} So, in Timon of Athens.- *' — the 

deed of saying is quite out of use." Again, in Troilus and Cressida: 

« Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongrue." Malone. 

• — - unmaster^d — ^] i. e. licentious, yohnson. 

t keep you in the rear &c.] Tliat is, do not advance so far 

as your affection would lead you. yohnson. 

• The chariest maid — ] Chary is cautious. So, in Greene's 
Newr too Late, 1616 : •« Love requires not chastity, but that her 
soldiers be chary.** Again : «« She liveth chastly enough, that Uv- 
eth charily.** Steeven^. 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 41 

Cootagious blastments are most imminent. 
Be wary then : best safety lies in fear ; 
Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 

Ofih, I shall the effect of this good lesson keep^ 
As watchman to my heart : But, good my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do. 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven ; 
Whilst, like a puff'd and reckless libertine. 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own read.* 

Laer^ O fear me not. 

I stay too long ;«-But here my father comes. 

Enter Polonius. 
A double blessing is a double grace ; 
Occasion smiles upon a second leave. 

Pol. Yet here, Laertes ! aboard, aboard, for shame ; 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail,* 
And you are stjud for : There,— my blessing with you ; 

[Laying his Hand on Laertes' Head* 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character.* Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

— — recks not his own read.] That is, heeds not his own les- 
sons. Pop€» 

So, in the old Morality of ^ycke Scorner .• 

«* I reck not a feder." 

Again, ibidem: 

** And of thy living, I reed amend thee." 
' Agsdn, the old proverb, in The Two An^ry Women of Abington^ 
1599: 

** Take heed, is a good reed.^* 
^ L e. good counsel^ good advice. Steevent, 

1 the shoulder of your sail,"] This is a common sea phrase. 

Stecvens. 
* And these few precepts in thy memory 

• Loot thou character,] i. e. write ; strongly infix. The same 
phrase occurs in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
" ■ I ■ I do censure thee, 
" Whaart the table wherein all my thoughts 
" Are visibly charAeter*d and engrav'd." Malone, 

E2 
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42 HAMLET, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ;' 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade.^ Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in. 

Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 

Take each man's censure,' but reserve thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express*d in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ;* 

And they in France, of the best rank and station, 

Are most select and generous, chief in that.^ 

3 Grapple them to thy soul wrt/i hoaks of steel/] The old copies 
read — with hoops of steel. I have no doubt that this was a cor- 
ruption in the original quarto of 1604, arising, like many others^ 
from similitude of sounds. The emendation, which was made by 
Mr. Pope, and adopted by three subsequent editors, is strongly 
supported by the word grapple. See Mmsheu's Diet. 1617 : " To 
Jkook or grapple, viz. to grapple and to board a ship.*' 

A grapple is an instrument with several hooJts to lay hold of ft 
ship, in'order to board it. 
This correction is also justified by our poet's lS7ih Sonnet : 
*• Why of eyes' falshood hast thou forged hoois, 
** Whereto the judgement of my heart is t/d^' 
It may be idso observed, that koois are sometimes mads of 
steel, but hoops never. Malone. 

We have, however, in King Henry IF, P. II : • 
" A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in." 
The former part of the phrase occurs also in Macbeth : 

« Grapples you to the heart and love of us." Steepens. 
< But do not dull thy palm ivith entertainment 
Of each ne^jD -hatch'' d, unjledg'^d comrade.] The literal sense is. 
Do not m-ake thy palm, callous by shakifig &Qery mjm by the hand. The 
figurative meaning may ^be. Do not by tromiscuous conversation 
make thy Tnind insensible iokuhe difference oj characters. Johnson. 

'^—'-'each marCs censure,} Censure is opinion. So, in King 
Henry VX,V. Ill 

•* The king is old enough to give his censured Steevens. 
fi For the apparel oft proclaims the m,an /] " A mxaCs attire, and 
excessive laughter^ and gsdt, shevj vihat he is** Ecclus XIX, ver. 
30. Todd, 

f Are most select and generous, chief in that.] I think the whole 
design of the precept shows that we should read: 
Are m,ost select, and generous chief, in that. 
Chief msLj be an adjective used adverbially t a practice comraoR 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 43 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be : 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.* 
This above all,— To thine ownself be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day>* 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewel; my blessing season this in theeU 

Laer, Most humbly do I take my leave, my lord. 

Pol. The time invites you ;» go, your servants tend.* 

Laer, Farewel, Ophelia \ and remember well 
What I have said to you. 

Ofih, *Tis in xaj memory lock'd, 

And you yourself shall keep the key of it.^ 

to our author : chiefly generous. Yet it must be owned that the 
punctuation recommended is very stiff and harsh. 
I would, however, more willingly read : 

And they in France^ of the best rank and ttation. 
Select and generous f are most choice in that. 
Let the reader, who can discover the slightest approach to- 
-wards sense, harmony, or metre, in the origmal line,— 

Are offl most select and generous chiefs in that,^-^ 
adhere to the old copies. Steevens. 

The genuine meaning of the passage requires us to point the 
line thus: 

Are most select and generous, chief in that. 
i. e. the nobiUty of France are select and generous above all other 
nations, and chiefly in the point of apparel ; the richness and ele- 
gance of their dress. Ritson. 

8 of husbandry,] i. e. of thrift ; ceconomical prudence. See 

Vol. VII, p. 78, n. 9. Malone. 

9 And it mustfollovj, as the night the day,] So, in the 145th Son- 
net of Shakspeare : 

" That followed it as gentle day 
" Doth follow night,*' &c. Steepens, 

1 my blessing season this in thee /] Season for irfuse, 

Warburtom. 
It is mere than to infxtse, it is to infix it in such a manner as 
that it never may wear out Johnson. 

SOf in the mock tragedy represented before the king : 

*' who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

** Directly seasons him his enemy." Steevens. 
* 7%e ttme invites you ;] So, in Macbeth .• 

" I go, and it is done, the bell invites me." Steevens. 

^'-"'■^your servants tend.] i. e. your servants are waiting for 
you. Johnson. 

* yourself shall hep the key of it,"] The meaning is, that 
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444 HAMLET, 

Laer. Farewel. [£r^.LAa&. 

PoL What IS % Ophelia, he Jbath said to you ? 

Otih. So please youysometlduig.touchkig^e Joed Ham* 
let. 

PoL Marry,MireU bethought: 
*Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you ; and you yourself 
Have of your^audience been most i^ee and bounteous: 
If it be -so, (as so 'tis put on me, 
And that in way of caution,) I must tell you, 
You do not understand yourselfso-.dearly. 
As it behoves my daughter, and your honour: 
What is between you? give me up the tri^. 

Ofih. He hath, my lord, of late, made many tenders 
Of his affection to me. 

P©/. Affection \ puh ! you speak like a green girl. 
Unsifted in such perilous circumstance.' 
Do you believe his tenders,. as you call them? 

JOfih. I do not know, my lord, what I should think. 

PoLM^Lrryj I *11 teach you: think yourself a baby ; 
That you have ta'en these tenders for true pay, 
-Which are not sterling. Tender yourself more dearly ; - 
Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, 
Wronging it thus,) you *11 tender me a fool.* 



your counsels are as sure of remaining locked up in my memoiy, 
^a9 ifyourself carried the key of it. So, in .Northward Hoe, br 
Decker and Webster, 1607 : " You shall close it up like a trea- 
aure of your ovm, and yourself shall keep the key ofit,^"^ Steeven^. 
• Unsifted in such perilous circumstance.'] Unsifted for untried. 
Untried signifies either not teinpted, or not refined; tmsified signi- 
fies the latter only, though the sense requires ihejormer. 

Warburton. 
It means, I believe, one who has not sufficiently considered, 
or thoroughly sifted such matters. M. Mason, 

1 do not think that the sense requires us to understand un- 
tempted. " Unsifted in," &c. means, I think, one who has not 
nicely canvassed and examined the peril of her situation. Malone, 
That sifted means tempted, may be seen in the 31st verse of the 
22d chapter of St. Luke's gospel. Harris. 
<*— — Tender yourself more dearly; 
Or (not to crack the v)ind of the poor phrase. 
Wronging it thus,) you *U tender nne a fool."] The parenthesis is 
closed at 5ie wrong place ; and we must have likewise a slight 
• torpcctioninthe last verse. IWrin^g^ity &c.} PoleDius is racking 
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PRINCE OP DENMARK. 45 

Ofih. My lord, he hath imp6rtiin'd me with loTei 
In honourable fashion. 

Pol. Ay, fashion you may call it ;^ go to, go to. 

Ofih. And hath given countenance to his speech^ my 
lord, 
With almost all the holy tows of heaven. 

Pol. Ay, springes to catch woodcocks.* I do knoW| 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul 
Leiids the tongue vows : these blazes, daughter,* 

and pUving on the word tender^ till he thinks proper to correct 
himself for the licence ; and then he would say — not farther to 
crack the wind of the phrase, by twisting it ana contorting it, aa I 
have done. Warburton. 

I believe the word nvronging has reference, not to the phrase, 
but to Ophelia; if you go on wronging it thus, that is, ifjou con- 
tinue to go on thus wrong. This is a mode of speaking perhaps not 
Tery grammatical, but very common; nor have the best writers 
refused it. 

*« To sinner it, or saint it," 
is in Pope. And Rowe, 

«• Thus to ctn it, 

** With one who knows you too." 
The folio has it — foaming it thus. That is, letting yourself Icoit 
to such improper liberty. But wronging seems to be more proper. 
p yohnton. 

I have followed the punctuation of the first quarto, 1604, where 
the parenthesis is extended to the word thus, to which word the 
context in my apprehension clearly shows it should be carried. 
•* Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, playing upon it, 
and abusing it thus,") &c. So, in The Bape ofLucrece: 
" To wrong the wronger, till he render right." 
The quarto, by the mistake of the compositor, reads— ^ron^ 
it thus. The correction was made by Mr. Pope. 

Tender yourself more dearly/} To tender is to regard witk 

affection. So, in King Richard II: 

" __ And so betide me, 
** As well I tender you and all of yours." 
Again, in The Maydes Metamorphosis% by Lyly^ 1601 : 
*« — if you account us for the same 
•« That tender thee, and love Apollo's name." Malone. 
f fashion you 'may call it /] She usesybfAion for manner, 
and he for a transient practice. Johnson. 

% ....^^ springes to catch woodcocis,'] A proverbial saying, •* Every 
woman has a springe to catch a woodcoci" Steevens. 

^-'-'^ these blazes, daughter, '\ Some epithet to blazes was pron 
bably onutted, by the carelessness of the tranticriber or compoai- 
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U HAMLET, 

Giving more. ttght than beatr-'-extiilct in both) 
Even in their promise, as it is a making,— 
You must not take for fire. From this time, 
Be somerwbat scanter of your maiden presence ; 
Set your entreatments* at a higher rate, 
Than a command to parly. For loi^ Hamlet^ 
Believe so much in him, That he is young ; 
And with a larger tether^ may he walk, 
Than may be given. you: In few,- Ophelia, 
Do not believe his vows: for they are brokers' 
Not of that die which their investments sliow, 
But mere iinirforators of unholy suits, 
Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds,^ 

tor, in. the firat quarto* in consequence of which the metre is de* 
fective. McUone* 

1 5W_yofw entreatments — ] Erntrtatments here rsytaxi company ^ 
conversation^ from the French entr^tien. yohmon. 
^ Entreatmentsy I rather think, means the objects of «j<rea*y; the 
favours for wliich lovers sue. In the next scene we have a woxd 
of a similar formation : 

" As if it some impartment did desire," &c. Malone, 

*» — — larger tether — ] A string to tie horses. Pope. 

Tether is that string by which an animal, set to graze in gromids - 
miinclosed, is confined within the proper limits, yohnson. 

So, in Greene's Card of Fancy ^ 1601 :— «< To tie the ape and the 
' bear in one tedder,^* Tether is a string by wliich any animal is 
fastened, whetlier for the sake of feeding or the air. Steevent. 

3 Bo not beliew kU yovr3,for they are brokers — ] A broker in 
old English meant a bawd or fdfnp. See the Glossary to Gawin 
Douglas's translation of VirgiL So, in King ^ohn : 
" This bawd, this broier^" &c. 

See also. Vol. XII, p, 196, n. 1. In our author's Lover^t Com- 
plaint we agaui meet with the .same eiipression, applied in the 
same manner : 

«« Know, WW* are ever broiera to defiling." MaUme. 

^Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds,] On which the edi- 
tor, Mr. Theobald, remarks. Though all the editors have shallowed 
this reading impUeitfyy it is certaitdy corrupt t and I have been sur- 
prized hovi fn^en of genius and learning could let it pass without wm/e 
suspicion. What idea can we frame to, ourselves of a breathing bond, 
or of its being sanctified and pious, &c. But he was too hasty in 
framing ideas before he understood those already framed by the 
poet, and expressed in very plain words. Do not believe (says 
f*olonius to his daughter]) Hamlet's amotous tows made to you; 
>rhich pretend reUgion in them, («A« bemr to beguile) tike thoM 
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The better to beguile. This is for all,— 
I would not, in plain terms, from this time forthi 
Have you so slander any moment's leisure,' 
As to give words or talk.with the lord Hamlet. 
Look to % I charge you; come your ways. 

0/ih. I shall ol^y, my lord. {Edrrtaif. 

sanctified and pious vows \^or bonds] msAe to hecnen. And why 
fihould not this pass nvithout suspicion? Warburton, 
Theobald for bonds substitutes barnds, yohnsoth, 
Notwilihttaiiding Worburton's elaborttte expftasati^ii of this 
passage, I hare not the least doubt but Theobald is right, and 
that we ov^t to read^ovnilr instead oi bonds. Indeed the prepent 
reading is httle better than nonsense. 

Polonius had called Hamlet's tows, brokerSf but two lines be- 
fore, a synonymous word to bmsds, and the very tkie that Shak- 
•peare gives to Pandaros, in his TYoibts and Qmtda. The words 
impiorators of unholy suitSf are an exact description of a bamdf 
and all such of them as are crafty in their trade, put on the ap- 
pearance of sanctity, and are " not of that die which their invest- 
ments show.'* M. Mason. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. Do not, says Po- 
lonius, believe his vows, for they are merely uttered for the pur- 
pose of persuading you to yield to a criminal passion, though they 
appear only the genuine eifusions of a pure and lawful anectlon, 
and assume the semblance of those sacred engagements entered 
into at the altar of wedlock. The bonds here in our poet*s thoughts 
were bonds of love. So, in his 142d Sonnet: 

** those lips of thine, 

*' That have profan'd their scarlet ornaments, 

" And seal'd false bonds oflovCi as oft as mine.'* 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice,* 

** O, ten times faster Venus' pigeons fly, 

" To seal love's bonds new made, than they are wont 

** To keep obliged faith unforfeited." 
" Sanctified and pious bonds," are the true bonds of love, or, as 
our poet has elsewhere expressed it: 

" A contract and eternal bond of love.** 
Dr. Warburton certainly misunderstood this passage; and 
when he triumphantly asks ** may not this pass without suspi- 
cion ?" if he means his own comment, the answer is, because it 
is not perfectly accurate. Malone, 

'Iviotdd nott in plain termBf/rom this timeforth, 
jffave you so slander any moment^ s leisure^ Polonius says, in 
plain temuy that is, not in language less elevated or embellished 
than before, but in terms that cannot be misunderstood: I would not 
have you so disgrace your most idle Tnoments, as not to find better' em' 
pUytMntfor them^lian lord Hamlet's conversation. Johnson, 
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4$ HAMLET, 

SCENE IV. 

The Platform. 

Enter Hamlet, Hoeatio, and Marcellxjs. 

Ham, The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. 
Hot,' It is a nipping and an eager air.^ 
Ham, What hour now ? 

Hor. I think, it lacks of twelve. 

Mar, No, it is struck. 

Hor, Indeed? I heard it not; it then draws near the 
season. 
Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. \^A Flourish 
qf Trumfietsy and Ordnance ahot offy within. 
What does this mean, roy lord ? 

Ham. The king doth wake to-night, and takes his 
rouse,^ 
Keeps wassel,® and the swaggering up-spring* reels ; 

6 i_. an eager air,"] That is^ a sharp sdr, aigret Fr. So, in a 
Bilbsequent scene : 

*• And curd, like eager droppings into milk." Mahtit, 
» — taies his rouse,] A rouse is a large dose of liquor, a de- 
bauch. So, in Othello .• ** — they have given me a rouse already." It 
should seem from the following passage in Decker's GuPs Horn- 
book, 1609, that the word rouse was of Danish extraction : ** Teach 
me, thou sovertugne skinker, how to take the German's upsy 
freeze, the Danish rou4a, the Switzer's stoop of rhenish," &c. 

Steevent, 
8 Keeps wassel,] See Vol, VII. p. 74, n. 8. Again, in The Uog 
hath lost his Pearl, 1614 : 

** By Croesus name and by his castle, 
'* Where winter nights he keepeth voasseV* 
i. e. devotes his nights to jollity. Steevens. 

g UL^ the sv)aggenng up-spring — ] The blustering upstart. 

yohnt&n. 
It appears from the following passage, in Jlfhonsus, Emperor of 
Germany, by Chapman, that the up-spring was a Gerfnan dance.' 
** We Germans have no changes in our dances ; 
" An ahnain and an up-spring, that is all." 
Spring was anciently the name of a tune : so in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Prophetess: 

** — we will meet him, 
** And strike him such new springs — .** 
Thia^ word is used by G. Douglas in his translation of Virgil, and, 
I think, by Chaucer. Again, in an old Scots proverb : ** Another 
would play a »pring^ ere you tune yguT pipe».'t fft^ev^m* 
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And) as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 
The kettl6-drum and trumpet thus bray out* 
The triumph of his pledge. 

Hor. Is it a custom I 

Ham. Ay, marry, is 't: 
But to my mind, — ^though I am native herci 
And to the manner born, — it is a custom 
More honoured in the breach, than the observance. 
This heavy-headed revel, east and west,* 
Makes us traducM, and tax'd of other nations: 
They clepe us, drunkards,* and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition ; and, indeed it takes 
From our achievements, though performed at height) 

1 — Miwbray otti — ] So, in Chapman's version of the SihlUad: 
" — he laid out such a throat 
" As if nine or ten thousand men had hrayd out all tbeif 

breaths 
** In one confusion." Steevent. 

* This heavy-headed mel^ east and west,] This heavy-headed 
revel makes us traduced east and -west, and taxed of other na« 
tions. yohnson. 

By east and west, as Mr. Edwards has observed, is meant» 
throughout the world ; Jrom one end of it to the other. — ^This and 
the following twenty-one lines have been restored from the 
quarto. Malone. 

» They clepe Us, drunkards,'] And well our Englishmen might ; 
for in Queen Efizabeth^s time there was a Dane in I^ondon^ of 
whom the following mention is made in a collection of characters 
entitled, Looke 'to it, for lie stab ye, no date : 

** You that will drinke Keynaldo unto deth, 

" The hitne that would carowse out of his boote." 

Mr, M. Maaon adds, that " it appears fi*om one of Hc/well's 
letters, dated at Hamburgh in the year 1632, that the then King 
of Denmark had not degenerated from his jovial predecessor. — 
In his account of an entertainment given by his majesty to the 
Earl of Leicester, he tells us, that the king, after beginning 
thirty-five toasts, was carried away in his chair, and that all the 
officers of the court were drunk." Steewns. 

See also the Nuga Anttquce, Vol. II, p. 133, for the scene of 
drunkenness introduced ipto the court of James I, by the King 
of Denmark, in 1606. 

Roger Ascham in one of his Letters, mentions being present 
at an entertainment where the Emperor of Germany seemed in 
drinking to rival the King of Denmark : ** The Emperor, (says 
he) drank the best tliat ever I saw ; he had his head in the glass 
^ye times as long as any of us, and never drank less than a good' 
tj[Hart at once of Rhenish loine.^* Meed. 
VOL. XV. T 
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The pith and marrow of our attribute.* 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That, for some vicious mole of nature in them. 

As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, 

Since nature cannot choose his origin,)* 

By the o'ergrowth of some complexion,* 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason ; 

Or by some habit, that too much o*er-leavens 

The form of plausive manners ; ^ — that these men,-— 

Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect ; 

Being nature's livery, or fortune's star,* — 

^ The pith and marrow of our attribute."] The best and most 
valuable part of the praise that would be otherwise attributed 
to us. yohnson> 

* That, for some vicious mole of nature in them^ 
As, in their birth, Xwherein they are not guilty. 

Since nature cannot choose his origin,)] We have the same 
sentiment in The Rape of Lucrece : 

** For maris descried in man's nativity 
** Are nature's fault, not their own infamy." 
. Mr. Theobald, without necessity, altered m^le to mould. The 
reading of the old copies is fully supported by a passage in Kin^ 
yohn.' 

** Patch'd with foul w«/e*, and eye-offending marks." 

McUone. 

• — — complexion,] i. e. humour ; as sanguine, melancholy, 
phlegmatick, &c. Warhurton, 

The quarto, 1604, for the has their; as a few lines lower it has 
his virtues, instead o^ their virtues. The correction was made by 
Mr. Theobald. Malone, 

t — -^ that too mMch o'er-leavens 
The form, o/* plausive m^amiers i] That intermingles too much 
with their manners ; infects and corrupts them. See Cymheline^ 
Act III, sc. iv. Plausive in our poet's age signified gracious, plea- 
sing, popular. So, in All *s Well that Ends Weil •• 
« . his plausive words 

'* He scattered not in ears, but grafted them, 
'* To grow there, and to bear." 

Plausible, in which sense \plausive is here used, is defined by 
Cawdey, in his Alphabetical Table^kc, 1604 : ** Pleasing, or re- 
ceived joyfully and willingly.'* Malone, 

-8 fortune^ s star,] The word star in the text signifies a scar 

^ that appearance. It is a term of farriery.' the vohite star or 
mark so common on the forehead of a dark coloured horse, is 
usually produced by making a scar on the place. Ritson. 

fortune* s star,] Son^e accidental blemish, the consequence 

•ithe overgrowth of some ^omflexionor humour allotted to us by 
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Their virtues else (be they as pure as grace,' 
As infinite as man may undergo,)' 
Shall In the general censure tsdke corruption 
From that particular fault : The dram of base 
Doth all the noble substance often dout, 
To his own scandal.^ 



fortune &t our birth, or some vicious habit accidenta 

afterwards. ^_ . - ^ — ^ 

Tbeooaia, plausibly enough, would read — ^fortune's scar. The 
emendation may be supported by a passage in Antony and Cie9- 
pair a / 

" The scars upon your honour therefore he 
** Does pity as constrained blemishest 
** Not as deserv'd.'* Malone, 
9 As infinite as man may undergo,)] As large as can be accu- 
mulated upon man. Johnson. 
So, in Measure for Measure : 

" To undergo such ample grace and honour,—." Steevens* 
1 — — The dram of base 
Doth all the noble substance often dout, 
To his fforn scandal."] I once proposed to read — Doth all the 
noble substance (i. e. the sum of good qualities) oft do out. W« 
should now say, — ^To its own scandal ; but his and its are pei^c- 
tually confounded in the old copies. 

As I understand the passage, there is little difficulty in it. 

This is one of the phrases which at present are neither employed 

in writing, nor peiiiaps are reconcileable to propriety of language. 

To do a thing out, is to extinguish it, or to efface or obliterate 

any thing painted or ^written. 

In the first of these significations it is used by Drayton, in the 
5th Canto of his Barons'* Wars .• 

** Was ta'en in battle, and his eyes out-done.'* 
My conjecture— -i/o out, instead of dout, might have received 
si^^port fix>m the pronunciation of this verb in Warwickshire, 
where they always say — " dout the candle," — ** dout the lire ;'* 
i. e. put out or extinguish them. The forfex by which a candle 
is ezting^shed is also there called — a douter. 

Dout, however, is a word formed by the coalescence of two 
others,— (rfo and out) like don for do on, doff for do off, both of 
which are used by Shakspeare. 

The word in question (and with the same blunder in spelling) 
has idready occurred in the ancient copies in King Henry V: 
•• — .i^ make incision in their hides, 
" That their hot blood may spin in English eyes, 
** And doubt them with superauous courage :" 
i. e. put or do them out. I therefore now think we should read : 

Doth all the noble substance often dout, IS^c, 
for surely it is needless to say — 
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53 HAMLET, 

£nter Ghost. 
Jlor, Look, my lord, it comes ! 

Ham. Angels and ministers of grace defend us! *«^ 
, Be Ihou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd,* 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 
Thou com'st in such a questionable shape,* 
That I will speak to thee; I '11 call thee, Hamlet, 
l^ing, father, royal Dane: O, answer me: 

— the noble aubstance of worth dout, 
because the idea of worth is comprehended in the epithet— •no^/r. 

Steevetu. 
^Angels and ministers of grace defend us! &c.] Hamlet's speech 
to the apparition of his father seems to consist of three parts. 
When first he sees the spectre, he fortifies himself with an 
invocation : 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us / 
As the spectre approaches, he deliberates with himself, and 
determines, that whatever it be he will venture to addi*ess it 
Be thou a spirit of healthy or goblin dam>!?dt 
Bring Huith thee airs from heavcnf or blastifrom htll^ 
Be thy intents Hoickeal or charitable. 
Thou com*at in such a questionable shatCf 
That I viill speak to thee ; I *ll call thee. Sec. 
This he says while his father is advancing; he then, as he had 
determined, speaks to him, and calls him — Hamlet^ King, Father, 
Moyal Dane : O / ansvier me, Johnson* 

^Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin danu^d, &c.] So, in Acolof" 
tus his After-vjit, 1600 : 

'* Art thou a god, a man, or else a ghost ? 
" Com'st thou from heaven, where bliss and solace dwell ? 
*« Or from the airie cold-engendering coast ? 
** Or from the darksome dungeon-hold of hell ?** 
The first known edition of this play is in 1604. 
The same question occurs also in the MS. known by the title 
of William and the Werwolf, in the Library of Ring's College, 
Cambridge : 

«* Whether thou be a gode gost in goddis name that 

speakest, 
" Or any foul fiend fourmed in this wise, 
" And if we schul of the hent harme or gode." p. 36. 
Again, in Bamaby Googe's Fourth Eglop: 

" What soever thou art yt thus dost com, 

** Ghoost, hagge, or fende of hell, 
*' I the comaunde by him that lyvcs 
" Thy name and case to tell." Steevens, 

♦—questionable shape,"] By questionable is meant provoking 
question. Banmer, 
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Let mc not burst in ignorance 1 but tell, 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements I' why the sepulchre, 

So, in Macbeth : 

" Live you, or are you aught 

" That man may question?** yokiuon, 

^uettionalfie, I believe, means ovXy propit^fStko convertation, easy 
mndvsilling to be conversed with. So, in Js ymi Like it : •* An unques* 
tionable spirit, which you have not." Unquestionable in thisf last in- 
stance certainly signifies unvjilling to be talked viith. Steewns. 

^uettionable perhaps only means capable of being conversed vsith. 
To question, certainly in our author's time signified to converse. ' 
So, in his Rape of Lucrece, 1594 : 

" For after supper long he questioned 
** With modest Lucrece — .*' 
Again, in Antotn and Cleopatra ^ 

" Out of our question wipe him." ^ 

See also King Lear, Act V, sc. iii. Vol. XIV. Malone- 

s . tell. 

Why thy canoniz*d bones, hearsed in death. 
Have burst their cerements /] Hamlet, amazed at an appari- 
tion, which, though in all ages credited, has in all ages been con- 
' sidered as the most wonderful and most dreadful operation of 
supernatural agency, enquires of the spectre, in the most em- 
phatick terms, why he breaks the order of nature, by returning 
from the dead ; this he asks in a very confused circumlocution, 
confounding in his fright the soul and body. Why, says he, have 
thy bones, which with due ceremonies have been entombed in 
death, in the common state of departed mortals, burst the folds 
in which they were embalmed ? Why has the tomb, in whicli 
we saw thee quietly laid, opened his mouth, that mouth which, 
by its weight and stability, seemed closed for ever ? The whole 
sentence is this : Why dost thou appear, whoTn vie knova to be dead ? 

yohnson. 

By the expression hearsed in death is meant, shut up and sc- 
cured with all those precautions which are usually practised in 
preparing dead bodies for sepulture, such as the winding-sheet, 
shrowd, coffin, &c. perhaps embalming into the bargain. So that 
death is here used, by a metonymy of the antecedent for the con- 
sequents, for the rites of death, such as are generally esteemed 
due, and practised with regard to 4ead bodies. Consequently, I 
understand by cerements, tlie waxed winding-sheet or winding- 
sheets, in which the corpse was enclosed and sown up, in order 
to preserve it the longer from external impressions from tlie hu- 
midity of the sepulchre, as embalming was intended to preserve 
it from internal corruption. Heath. 

By hearsed death, the poet seems to mean, reposited and confined 
in the place of the dead. In his Rape cf Lucrece he has again used 
this uncommon participle in nearly the same sense : 
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Wherein we saw thee quietlf in-urn*d>* 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To cast thee up again I What may Uiis mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again, in c6mplete steel,^ 
Revisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon. 
Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature' 
So horridly to shake our disposition,^ 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 
Say, why is this ? wherefore ? what should we do ? 

H(yr. It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone. 

Mar. Look, with what courteous action 

It ^aves you to a more removed ground ;* 

** Thy sea within a puddle's womb is hearsed^ 

'* And not the puddle in thy sea dispersed." Mahne, 

%^^^^ quietly in-um*d,] The quartos read'^intcrr^d. Steevem. 

7 That thou, dead corse, again, in c6mplcu tteel,'] Thus also is 
the adjective c6mplete accented by Chapman in his version of the 
fiah mad: 

** And made his cSmplete armour cast a far more cSmpleteU^V* 
Again, in the nineteenth Iliad: 

*' Grave silence strook the cSmflete court." 

It is probable, that Shakspeare introauced his Ghost in armour, 
that it might appear more sole^nn by such a cUscrimination irom 
the other characters ; though it was really the custom of liie 
Danish kings to be buried in that manner. Vide Olaua Wormius, 
cap. vii : 

*' Struem reg^ nee vestibus, nee odoribus cumulant, tua cui- 
que anna, quorundam igni et equus adjicitur." 

" — — sed postquam magnanimus ille Danorum rex collem 
sibi magnitudinis conspicux extruxisset, (cui post obitum regio 
diademate exomatum, armis indututn, inferendum esset cada- 
ver," &c. Steeven*. 

%^..~~->mViefooU of nature,"] The expression is fine, as intimating 
we were only kept (sls formerly, fools in a great family,) to make 
sport for nature, who lay hid only to mock and laugh at us, for 
our vain searches into her mysteries. Warburton. 

. — toe JooU of nature,"] i. e. making us, who are the sport of 
nature, whose mysterious operations are beyond the reaches of 
our soulSj &c. So, in Romeo and JiUiet : 
*« O, I 9.m fortune's fool." Malone. 

'^''^ fools of nature,] This phrase is used by Davenant, in the 
Cruel Brother, 1630, Act V, sc. i. Meed. 

• — to shake our disposition,] Dispositionfov frame. Warburton. 

1 —— a more removed ground:"] i. e. rcTnote. So, ia 4 Mid- 
eufnmer Mights Dream.- 
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But do not go with it« 

Hor. No, bf no means. 

Ham. It will not speak; then I will follow it. 

Hor. Do not, my lord. 

Ham. Why, what should b^ the fear t 

I do not $et my life at » pin's fee -? 
And, for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself? 
It waves me forth again ; — I '11 follow it. 

Hor. What, if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord. 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er bis base* into th^ sea? 
And there assume some other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason,^ 



** From Athens is her house renwo*d seven leagues." 
The first folio read« — remote. Steevens. 

*— /wV*yw/] The value of apin. Johnson, 

5 That beetles oV his bast — ] So, in Sidney's Arcadia^ B. I : 
•« Hills lifled up their beetle-hTovrs^ as if they would overlooke 
the pleasantnesse of their under prospect.** Steevens, 

TAfl* beetles o'er hts ia*c— 1 That hangs o*er his base, like 
what is called a beetle-brow. This verb is, I believe, of our au- 
thar's coinage. Malone. 

* — deprive your sovereignty ^ reason,'] i. e. your ruling 
power of reason. When poets wish to invest any quality or vir- 
tue with uncommon splendor, they do it by some allusion to legal 
eminence. Thus, among the excellencies of Banquo'a oh«racteF» 
our author distinguishes " his roya/fy of nature," i. e. his natajral 
superiority over oUiers, his independent dignity of mind. I have 
selected this instance to explain the former, because I am told 
that " royalty of nature'* has been idly supposed to bear some al- 
lusion to Banquo's distant prospect of the crown. 

To depiive your sovereignty of reason, therefore, does notsig- 
nify, to deprive your princely niM of rational- pvisers, but, to t^e 
4m»ay from, ysu the eommand of reason, byvjhich man is governed. 

So, in Chapman's version of the first Iliad.- 
** — — I come from heaven to see 
** Thy anger settled : if thy soul will use her s^veraigntie 
" In fit reflection." 

Dr. Warburtcm would read deprave ; but several proofs are giv- 
en in a note \aKing Lear, Act I, sc. ii. Vol. XIV, of Shakspeare's 
use of the word deprive, which is the true reading. Stecoens. 

I believe, deprive in this place signifies simply to take away. 

yohnson. 
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And draw you into madness ? think of it t 
The very place' puts toys of desperation,* 
Without more motive, into every brain, 
That looks so many Cathoms to the sea. 
And hears it roar beneath. 

Ham. It waves me still :— 

Go on, I 'U follow thee. 

Mar. You shall not go, my lord. 

Ham. Hold off your hands. 

Hor. Be rul'd, you shall not go. 

Ham. My fate cries out, 

And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the N6mean lion's nerve. ^ — [Ghost Reckons, 
Still am I call'd ; unhand me, gentlemen ;— 

{^Breaking from them., 
By heaven, I '11 make a ghost of him that lets me:'-- 
I say, away:— Go on, I'll follow thee. 

{Exeunt Ghost and Ham. 

Hor. He waxes desperate with imagination. 

Mar. Let 's follow ; 'tis not fit thus to obey him. 

Hor. Have after;— To what issue will this come ? 



9 The very place — ] The four following lines added from the 

first edition. Pope, 

^'^'^puts toya of de*perationy] Toyg, for %i)kim** Warburtem, 
''At hardy at the N^mean /iW« neroe.'] Shakspeare has again 

accented the word Nemean in this manneri in Xove'# Labour *s 

Loit: 

<* Thus dost thou hear the N^mean lion roap.»> 
Spenser, however, wrote Nftm^an, Fairy ^cen^ B. V, c. i : 

** Into the gT««t Nem^an lion's g^ve. 
Our poet's conforming in this instance to the Latin prosody 
was certainly accidental, for he, and almost ail the poets of his 
time, disregarded the quantity of Latin names. So, in LocrinCf 
1595, (though undoubtedly the production of a scholar) wc 
have Amphion instead of ATnphJon, &c. See also, p. 29, n. 5. 

Maione. 
The true quantity of this word was rendered obvious to 
Shakspeare by Twine's translation of part of the Mneid, and 
Golding's version of Ovid's Metamorphoses. Steeveru. 

> — — - that lets tne .•] To ict among our old authors signifies to 
prevent, to hinder. It is stiJl a word current in the law, and to 
be found in almost aU leases. Steevens. 
So^ in No Wit like a fVoman*s, a comedy, by Middleton, 1657: 
" That lets her not to be your daughter now.'* Maione, 
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Mar. Somethiog is rotten in the stat^ of PeoiMrll* 

ffor» Heaven will 4irec| it,' 

Mar. N^y, let 's foUov bimt 

SCENE V. 

jf more remote Pari of the Platform. 
Re-enter Ghost and Hamlet. 

Ham. Whither wilt thou lead me ? speak, 1 11 go 1» 
further. 

Ghost. Mark me. 

Ham> I will. 

Ghost, My hour is almost eomci 

When I to ^Iphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 

Ham. Alas, poor ghost ! 

Ghost, Pity me not, but l^nd thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 

Ham^ Speftk, I am bouind ta hear. 

Ghost. So art thou to revenge, when thou shall hear. 

Ham. What? 

Ghost, I am thy father's spirit } 
Poom'd for a certain term to walk the night ; 
~And> for the day, confin'd to fast in fires,i 

9 Meaven vjill divtct it."] Perhaps it may be more apposite to 
read^ " Heaven will detect it.'* Farmer. 

Maccellus answers Horatio's question, " To what issue will 
this come ?" and Horatio also answers it himself wkh a pious re* 
signation^ " Heaven will direct it.'* Blachtow. 

1 JOo&nCdfor a certain time Uf miolk the night ; 

And, for the day, confin'd to fast in fires,'] Chaucer has a siiiu« 
lar passagre with regpard to the punlshxaents oi hell, FarsoiCs 
Tale, p. 193, M^ Urry's edition : '* And moreover the miaeae af 
hell, shall be in defaute of mete and drinke." Shruth, , 

Nash, in bis Pi&rte PtnnileM hi* SttfplieaHon to the DevO, 1595, 
has the same idea : " Whether it be a place of horror, stench 
aad darkness, where men tee meat, but can get none, and are ever 
thirsty," &c. Before I had read the Pertonet Tale of Chaucer, i 
supposed that he meant rather ta drop a stroke of satire on saf 
cerdotal lusury, than to give a serious account of the place of 
fhture torment. Chaucer, however, is as iprave as Shakspesre. 
So, likewise at the conclusion of an aUQient pamphlat caUed 
TheWjUifthe De^^ bl. i, no date ; 
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58 HAMLET, 

Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 

Are burnt and purg'd away.' Bnt that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul ; freeze thy young blood ; 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres ;* 



*' Thou shalt lye in frost tnd/r* 

** With sicknesse and hunger ;** 8cc. 
Again, in Lovers Labour** Lost.- 

** — \oye*a/euttng pain." 
It is observable, that in the statutes of our religious houses, 
most of the punishments affect the diet of the offenders. 

But for the foregoing examples, I should have supposed we 
ought to read-*'' confin'd to v)mste in fires." Steeveru. 

This passage requires no amendment As spirits were suppos- 
ed to feel the same desires and appetites that they had on eiu*th, 
tofeut might be considered as one of the punishments inflicted 
on the wicked. M. Mason. 

*Jre burnt and fmr^d atoc^,'] Gawin Douglas really changes 
the Platonic hell mto the ** punytion of saulis in purgatory :" and 
it is observable, that when the Ghost informs Hamlet of his 
doom there— 

<< TiU the foul crimes done in his days of flature 

" Arc burnt and purged away-"-^ 
The ex^ssion is very similar to the Bishop^s. I will give you 
his version as concisely as I can ; " It is a nedeful thyng to suf- 
fer panis and torment; — Sum in the wyndis, sum under the 
watter, and in the fire uthir sum : thus the mony vices — 

" Contrakkit in the corpis be done away 

" Jndpurgity — Sixte Book of Eneados, fol. p. 191. 

Farmer, 
Shakspeare might have found this expression in The Hyttorie 
of Hamlet, bl. 1. F. 2, edit. 1608: •* He set fire in the foure cor- 
ners of the hal, in such sort, that of all that were as then there- 
in not one escaped away, but were forced to purge their tinnet by 
Jire*^ Malone. 

Shakspeare talks more like a Papist, than a Platonist ; but the 
language of Bishop Douglas is that of a good Protestant : 

** Thus the mony vices 

'< Contrakkit in the corpis be done away 

** And purgit" 
These are the very words of our Liturey, in the commendatoiy 
prayer for a sick person at the point of departure, in the office 
for the visitation of the sick:—*' Whatsoever defilements it may 
have contracted — ^being purged and done away." WhalUy^ 

9MaJte thy tvoo eyes. Hie etarty start from their spheres ;] So, 
m our poet's 108th Sonnet : 

*• How have mine <jre# out of their opheret been fitted^ 

** Ib the distraction of this madding fever l^ Mahnc* 
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Thj knotted and combined locks to part) 
And each particular hair to stand on end) 
Like quills up(Mi the fretful porcupine :^ 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood : — List, list, O list I— « 
If thou didst ever thy dear fether loTe, — — 

Ham. O heaven I 

Ghost. Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder.' 

Ham. Murder? 

Ghost.' Murder most foul, as in the best it is; 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 

Ham. Haste me to know it; that I, with wings as swift 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love,* 

■• — fretftil porcupine .•] The quartos read— ^ogftt/^ &c. 
Either epithet may serve. This animal is at once urascible and 
timid. The same image occurs in The Hontaunt of the Msec, 
tvkere Chaucer is describing the personage of danger: 

** Like sharpe urchons his heere was grow." 
An urchin is a hedge-hog. 

The old copies, however, have— ^orfvnftne, which is frequent- 
ly written by our ancient poets insteai of porcupine. So, in Siia* 
ietheiat a collection of Epigrams, Satires, &c. 1598 : 

** Porpentine-hackedf for here he lies vn thonies.** Steevene. 

*£evenge his foul and most unnatural murder. "] As a proof that 
this play was written before 1597, of which the contrary has 
been asserted by Mr. Holt in Dr. Johnson's Appendix, I must 
borrow, as usual, from Dr. Farmer : ** Shakspeare is said to have 
been no extraordinary actor ; and that the top of his performance 
was the Ghost in his own Sandet. Yet this chef d'auvre did not 
please : I will g^ve you an original stroke at it. Dr. Lodge pub- 
lished in the year 1596, a pamphlet called Wit's Miserie, or the 
World* s Madnessy discovering the incarnate Devils if the AgCf quar* 
to. One of these devils is, Sate-virtuct or sorrow for another fnan's 
good successes who, says the doctor, is a foule lubber^ and looks as 
pale as the vizard of the Ghost^ which cried so miserably at the 
theatre, Hamlet revenge.'* Steevens. 

1 suspect that this stroke was levelled not at Shakspeare, but 
at the performer of the Ghost in an older play on this subject, 
exhibited before 1589. Malone. 

^As m^editation, or the thoughts of love f] This similitude is ex- 
tremely beautiful. The word meditation is consecrated, by tiie 
mystich, to signify that stretch and flight of mind which aspires 
to the enjoyment of the supreme good. So that Hamlet, consi- 
dering wiUi what to compare the swiftness of his revenge, 
chooses two of the most rapid things in nature, the ardency of 
divine and human passion, in an ettthusiast aBd a lover* Warhurton. 

The comment on the word m4ditati0n is so ingenious t^ I 
hope it ia just, ^ohnsoiu 
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May sweep to mf tovetige. 

GhoBt. IfiibdiheeapC; 

And duller should'sl thou be thaii the f^t ire^ 
That rots itself ki ease on Lethe wharf^^ 
Would'st thou not 4iftip ifi this, ^trw^ Haaftlet> ht^t 



That rou itself in etue on Lethe 'oharf^ SbAkapeare^ i^pa- 
fently through ignorance, makes Roman Catholioks of these 
Pagan Da]iei»; and here gives a description of purgato^ ; but 
yet mixes it with the Fagatn fable of Leth<;*s wharf Whether 
he fbd It to insiniteie to iSt zealous ProtestMta of his tiflhte, that 
the Pagan and Popish purgatoiy stood both upon the sane foot- 
ing of credibility, or whether it was by the same kind of licen- 
tious inadvertance that Michael Angelo brought Charon's bark 
into his pxctufe of the Last Judgement, is not easy to decide. 

Warburton, 
^Tfta^TOtd itielf in ease, &c.] The quarto reads— That rttgtt it- 
self. Mr. Pope follows it Otway has the same thought: 
*' —-—like a coarse and useless dunghifi weed 
** Fix'd to one spot, and rot just as I grow.** 
Mr. Cowper also, in his version of the seventh Hiad, v. lOO, 
hM adopted this phrase of Shakspeare, to express— 

" Hot where you sit." v. 112. 
in Pope's £8say on Man, Ep. 11, 64, we meet with a similar 
eeVnpairison : 

" Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar Spot, 
•* To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot.** 
The strperiority of the reading of the folio is to me apparent : 
to be in a crescent state (i. e. to root itself) affords an idea of ac- 
tivity ; to rot better suits with the dulness and inaction to which 
the Ghost refers. Beaumont and Fletcher havp a thought some- 
twhat similar in The tumorous Lieutenant : 

« This dull root pluck'd from Lethe's flood." Steevens, 
That roots itself in ease &c.] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio 
reads — ^Thatt rdts itself &c. I have prefcned the reading of the 
original copy, because to root itself is a natural and easy phrase, 
but " to rof itself," not English. Indeed in general the readings 
of the oi'iginal copies, when not corrupt, ought, in my opinion, 
not to be departed from, without very strong reason. That roots 
itself in ease, means, whose sluggish root is idly extended. 

Tl>e modem editors read — Lethe^s wharf; but the reading of the 
old copy is riglit. So, in Sir Aston Cockain's Poems, 1658, p. 177 : 
*• —fearing these great actions might die, 
** Neglected cast all into Lethe lake.^* Malone. 
That Shakspeare, or his first editors, supposed — rots itself to 
be English, is evident from the same phrase being used in An- 
tony and Cleopatra : 
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^18 giTen out, that, sleeping in mine orchard, 

A serpent stung me ; so the whole ear of Denmark 

Is by a forged process of my death 

Rankly abus'd : but know, thou noble youth, 

The serpent, that did sting th/ father's life, 

Now wears his crown. 

Ham. O, my prophetick soul ! my uncle ! 
. Ghoat, Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast. 
With witchcraft of his wit,* with traitorous gifts, 
(O wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power 
So to seduce i) won to his shameful lust 
The will of my most seeming-virtuous queen i 
O, Hamlet, what a falling-oif was there ! 
From me, whose love was of that dignity, 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
I made to her in marriage ; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine ! 
But virtue, as it never will be mov*d. 
Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven ; 
So lust, though to a radiant angel link'd, 
Will sate itself in a celestial bed. 
And prey on garbage.* 

But, soft! methinks, I scent the morning air; 
Brief let me be : — Sleeping within mine orchard,' 

" — liMJkeying the varying tide, 
** To rot itself vrith motion." 
See Anthony and Cieopatra, Act I» so. iv. Vol. XIII. Steevens. 

• — his wif,] The old copies have vjits. The subsequent line 
shows that it was a misprint. Malone. 
9 -^^-^ sate itself in a celestial bed. 

And prey on gurbage.] The same image occurs again in 
Cpnbeline : 

" ■ ■ I ravening first 

" The lamb, longs after for the garbage.*^ Steevens. 
The same sentiment is expressed in a fragment of Euripides, 
Antiope, v. 86, edit. Barnes : 

«^ ^stukn hmni irp*apt?M¥ "vtSii oQc^." Todd. 

^— — imw orchard,] Orchard for garden. So, in Borneo and 
ytdiet: 

** The orchard walls arc high, and hard to climb.'* Steevens. 
VOL. XV. G 
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fr2 HAMLET, 

My custom always of the afternoon,* 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial,* 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distilment ;* whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man. 
That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and ^leys of the body ; 
And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood : so did it mine ; 
And a most instant tetter bark'd about, 
Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 

• ^— Sleeping — 

My custom alwayt of the afternoon,] See the Fcuton Letters, 
Vol. Ill, p. 282 : " Written in my sleeping time, at afternoon*' &c. 
See note on this passage. Steevens. 

3 With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial,"] The word here used 
•was more probably designed by a metcahesisi either of the poet 
or transcriber, for henebon, that is, henbane; of which the most 
common kind {hyoscymnus niger) is certainly narcotici, and per- 
haps, if taken in a considerable quantity, might prove poisonous. 
Galen calls it cold in the third degree ; by which in this, as well 
as opium^ he seems not to mean an actual coldness, but the power 
it nas of benumbing the faculties. Dioscorides ascribes to it 
the property of producing madness (^^^voo^vecfMT funiii'ni)* 
These qualities have been confirmed by several cases related in 
modem observations. In Wepfer we have a good account of the 
various effects of this root upon most of the members of a convent 
in Germany, who eat of it for supper by mistake, mixed with 
succory ; — ^lieat in the throat, giddiness, dimness of sight, and 
delirium. Cicut. Aquatic, c. xviii. Grey* 

So, in Drayton's Barons* Wars, p. 51 : 

*• The pois'niiig henbane, and the mandrake drad." 
Again, in the Philosopher's 4Ui Satire of Mars, by Robert An. 
ton, 1616: 

" The poison'd henbane, whose cold juice doth kiU.*' 
In Marlowe's yew of Malta, 1633, the word is written in a 
different manner : 

" —the blood of Hydra, Lema's bane, 

" The juice of hebon, and Cocytus' breath." Steevens, 

4 The leperous dislilment ;] So, in Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 
Vol. II, p. 142: " — which oeing once possessed, never leavetii 
the patient till it hath enfeebled his state, like tlie qualitie of 
poison distilling through the veins even to the heart." Malone. 

Surely, the leperous distilment signifies the vfAter distilled from 
henbane* that subsequently occasioned leprosy. Steeveru. 
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All my smooth body. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother's handy 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once despatch 'd ;* 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin,* 

Unhouserd, disappointed, unanel'd ;' 

' — at once despatched :]' Despatched for bereft. Warburtm. 

• Cut offe^en in the blossofns of my sin, &c.] The rery words of 
this part of the speech are taken (as I have been informed by a 
gentleman of undoubted veracity) from an old Legend of Saints, 
-where a man, who was accidentally drowned, is introduced as 
making the same complaint. Steewns. 

^ UnhouseN, disappointed, unaneVd f\ UnhouseVd i% without hav- 
ing received tlie sacrament. 

Disappointed, as Dr. Johnson observes, << is the same as unap- 
pointed, and^may be properly explained unprepared. A man well 
furnished with things necessary for an enterprise, was said to 
be well appointed.^* 

This explanation of disappointed may be countenanced by a 
quotation of Mr. Upton's from Measure for Measure : 

** Therefore your best appointment make with speed.** 
Isabella, as Mr. Malone remarks, is the speaker, and her brother, 
who was condemned to die, is the person addressed. 

UndneVd is witliout extreme unction. 

I shall now subjoin as many notes as are necessary for the sup- 
port of the first and third of Aese explanations. I administer the 
bark only, not supposing any reader will be found who is desirous 
to swallow the whole tree. 

In the Teoctus Roffensis we meet with two of these words— 
•* The monks offermg themselves to perform all priestly func- 
tions of houseling, and aveyling" Jveyling is misprinted for aneyl' 
ing. Steevens, 

See Mort d* Arthur, p.-iij, c. 175: ** So when he was houseled 
and aneled, and had all that a Christian man ought to have," &c. 

Tyrojhitt. 

The subsequent extract from a very scarce and curious copy 
. of Fabian's Chronicle, printed by Pynson, 1516, seems to remove 
every possibility of doubt concerning the time signification of the 
words unh^usefd and unanel'd. The historian, speaking of Pope 
Innocent's having laid the whole kingdom of England under an 
interdict, has these words : *' Of the manner of this interdiccion 
of this lande have I seen dyverae opynyons, as some ther be that 
saye that the lande was inierdyted thorwly and the churchis and 
heusys of relygyon closyd, that no where was used mase, nor 
dyvyne servyce, by whiche reason none of the VII sacramentis 
all this terme should be m3mystred or occupyed, nor cbyld 
aystened, nor man corfessed, nor nnarryedi but it was not so 
straygbt. For there were dyverse placys in Englond, which were 
occupyed with dyvyne servyce all that season hy lycence pur- 
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64 HAMLET, 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head : 
O, horrible ! O, horrible I most horrible I* 
If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not; 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury^ and damned incest. 
But, howsoever thou pursu'st this act,^ 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught ; leave her to heaven, 
. And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once ! 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire :^ 

chased than or before, also chyldren were chrystenyd throughe 
all tlie lande and men housefyd SiXid awlyd.'** Fol. 14, Septima Pari 
Johannis. * 

The Anglo-Saxon noun-substantives husei, (the eucharist) and 
ele (oil) are plainly the roots of these last-quoted compound ad- 
jectives. — For the meaning of the affix an to the last, I quote 
Spelman's Gloss, in loco : ** Quin et dictionibus (an) adjungitur, 
siquidem vel majoris notationis gratia, vel ad sinpulare aliquid, vel 
unicu7n demonstrandum." Hence anelyd should seem to signify 
oiled or anointed by way of eminence, i. e. having received ex- 
treme unction. For the confirmation of the sense given here, 
there is the strongest internal evidence in the passage. The his- 
torian is speaking of the VII sacraments, and he expressly 
names five of them, viz. baptism, marriage, auricular conression, 
the eiicharist, and extreme unction. 

The antiquary is desired to consult the edition of Fabian, 
printed by Pynson, 1516, because there are others, and I remem- 
ber to have seen one in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, with a 
continuation to the end of Queen Mary, London, 1559, in which 
the language is much modernized. Brand. 

• 0, horrible / 0, horrible ! most horrible .'] It was ingeniously 
hinted to me by a very learned lady, that this line seems to be- 
long to Hamlet, in whose mouth it is a proper and natural excla- 
mation ; and who, according to the practice of the stage, may 
be supposed to interrupt so long a speech. 

9 A couch for luxury — "] i. e. for levjdness. So, in JT. Lear.- 
" To 't luxury f pell-mell, for I lack soldiers." Steevent. 

See Vol. XII, p. 167, n. 4, and p. 198. Malone. 

1 ^...^^pale his uneffectual Jire .•] i. e. shining without heat. 

War burton. 

To pale is a verb used by Lady Elizabeth Carew, in her TVa- 
gedy (f Mariam^ 1613: 

" — Death canj&flfe as well 

" A cheek of roses, as a cheek less bright." 
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Adieuy adieu, adieu I reiaember me.' {Exit, 

Ham. O all you host of heaven! O earth! What else? 
And shall I couple hell ?— O fy'!-» Hold, hold, my heart ; 
Add you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stiffly up !-*Remember thee? 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe.^ Remember thee? 
Yea, from the table of my memory* 
I '11 wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there; 
And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix'd with baser matter: yes, by heaven. 
O most pernicious woman ! 

Again, in Urry*s Chaucer, p. 368 ; " The sterre paieth her 
white cheres by the fiambes of the sonne," &c. 

Uneffectual Jire, I believe, rather means, fire that is no longer 
seen when the light of morning approaches. So, in PtrieUt^ 
mnce of Tyre, 1^09: 

«« -___— like a gltna-'ojomtj-^ 

<' The which hath wre in darkness, none in light** Steevens. 

* Adieu, adieu, adieu ! &c.] The folio reads— 

Adieu, adieu, Hamlet : remember me. SteevenS' 
^^-^OJy/'] These words (which hiirt the measure, and 
from that circumstance, and their almost ludicrous turn, may be 
suspected as an interpolation,} are found only in the two earliest 
Quartos. 

\ " O^ .'" however, might have been the marginal reprehen- 
'sion of some scrupulous reader, to whom the MS. had been 
communicated before it found its way to the press. Steevens. 
4 __ Jfemember thee ? 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe.] So, in our poet's I22d Sonnet : 
*' Which shall above tliat idle rank remain, 
'< Beyond all dates, even to eternity; 
** Or at the least, to long at brtun and heart 
•* Have faculty by nature to wbtist.'* Malone. 

— this distracted globe.^ i. e. in this head confused with 
thought. Steevens, 

• Tea, from, the table of my memory — ]This expression is used 
by Sir Philip Sidney in his Defence of Poesie. Malone. 

— from the table of my memory 1*11 wpe aimay &c.] This 
phrase will remind the reader of Chxria's exclamation in the 
Eunuch of Terence :— ** O faciem pulchram ! deleo omnes deliinc 
ex animo mulierts." Steevens, 

G2 
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66 HAMLET, 

villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 
My tables,— meet it is, I set it down,* 

That one may smile, and smjle, and be a villain ; 

At least, I am sure, it may be so in Denmark : [ Writing, 

So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word j' 

It is, Adiett^ adieu I remember me. 

1 have sworn *t. 

Hor. Iwithifi] My lord, my lord, — 

Mar. [within'] Lord Hamlet, 

Hor. [within"] Heaven secure him I 

Ham, So be it ! 

Mar. [within] lllo, ho, ho, my lord ! 

« My tables,— #neef it is, I set it down,] This Is a ridicule on 
th^ practice of tlie time. Hall says, in his character of the Hypo^ 
crite, " He will ever sit where he may be seene best, and in the 
midst of the sermon puUes out his tables in haste, as if he feared 
to loose that note," &c. Farmer. 

No ridicule on the practice of the time could with propriety 
be introduced on this occasion. Hamlet avails himself of the 
same caution observed by the Doctor in the fifth act of Macbeth .- 
" I will set down whatever comes from her, to satisfy my re- 
membrance the more strongly." 

Dr. Farmer's remark, however, as to the frequent use of table- 
books, may be supported by many instances. So, in the In- 
duction to The Malcontent, 1604: " I tell you I am one that hath 
seen this play often, and can give them intelligence for their ac- 
tion : I have most of the jests of it here in my table-bookJ** 
Again, in Lovers Sacrifice, 1633 : 
" You are one loves courtship : 

" You had some change of words ; 'twere no lost labour 
" To stuff your table-books.^' 
Again, in Antonio's Revenge, 1602: Balurdo draws out his wr/f-* 
ing^tables and writes — 

** Hetort and obtuse, g^od words, very good words." 
Again, in Every Woman in her Humour, 1609: 

*» Let your tables befriend your memory ; write,*' &c. Steevens. 
See also The Second Part of Henry IV: 

" And tlierefore will he wipe his tables clean, 
" And keep no ull-tale to his m,emory" 
York is here speaking of the king. Table-hooks in the time of our 
author appear to have been used by aU ranks of people. In the 
ehurch they were filled with short notes of the sermon, and at 
the theatre with the sparkling sentences of the play. Malone, 

7 .—«- jvbw to my 'mord;] Hamlet alludes to the taatch-fmrd 
given every day in military service, which at this time he says 
is. Adieu, adieu / remem/fer me. So, in The Devil's Charter^ a tra- 
gedy, 1607: 

" Now to my vsatch'V)ord — — ." StcevcM, 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 67 

Ham. Hillo,* ho, ho, boy, comey bird, coroe.^ 
£nter Horatio and Marcellvs. 

Mar. How is*t, my noblie lord? 

Hor» What news, my lord ? 

JIam. O, wonderiiil ! 

J^or, Good ray lord, tell it. 

Ifam. No; 

You will reveal it. 

Hor. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 

Mar. Nor I, my lord. 

Ham. How say you then ; would heart of man once 
think it? — 
But you '11 be secret, — 

Hor. Mar. Ay, by heaven, my lord. 

Sam. There 's ne'er a villain, dwelling in all Denmark, 
But he*s an arrant knave. 

Bbr, There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the 
grave. 
To tell us this. 

Ham. Why, right ; you are in the right j 

And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit, that we shake hands, and part : 
You, as your business, and desire, shall point you ;— 
For every man hath business, and desire. 
Such as it is, — and, for my own poor part. 
Look you, I will go pray. 

Hor. These are but wild and whirling words, my Icyd. 

Ham. I am sorry they offend you, heartily ; yes, 
'Faith, heartily. 

« Hilio, — ] This exclamation is of French ori^n. So, in the 
Venerie de Jacques Fouilloux, 1635, 4to. p. 12: " 7> a hillaut,** kc. 

Steevens. 
9 _- come, bird, come."] This is the call which falconers use 
to their hawk in the air, when they would have him come down 
lo them. Hanmer. 

This ez|)re8sion is used in Marston^s Butch Courtezan^ and by 
many others among the old dramatick writers. 

It appears from all these passages, that it was the falconer's 
call, as Sir T. Hanmer has observed. 

Again, in Tyro'^t Roaring Mcgge, planted against the Walls of 
Melancholy y &c. 4to. 1598: 

^* Yet, ere I ioumie, He go see the kyte : 

•* Come^ come Inrd, come : pox on you, can you mute ?" 

Steepens, 
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68 HAMLET, 

Hor. Thfcre *8 no offbtice, my lord. 

Ham. Yes,- by Saint Patrick,* but there is, Horatio, 
And much offence too. Touching this vision here,— 
It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you: 
For your desire to know what is between us, 
0*er-master it as you may. An^ now, good friends, 
As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers. 
Give me one poor request. 

Hor. What is 't, my lord ? 

WewUl. 

Ham. Never make known what you have seen to-night. 

Hor. Mar. My lord, we will not. 

Ham. Nay, but swear 't. 

Hor. In faith, 

My lord, not I. 

Mar. Nor I, my lord, in faith. 

Ham. Upon my sWord. 

Mar. We have sworn, my lord, already. 

Ham. Indeed, upon my sword, indeed. 

Ghost, [beneath'] Swear. 

Ham. Ha, ha, boy I say'st thou so? art thou there, 
true-penny ?* 
Come on,— you hear this fellow in the cellarage, — 
Consent to swear. 

Hor» Propose the oath, my lord. 

Ham. Never to speafc of this that you have seen, 
Swear i)y my sword.^ 



I _ by Saint Patrick^'] How the poet comes to make Ham- 
let swear by St, Patrici, I know not. However, at this time all 
the whole northern world had their learning from Ireland ; to 
which place it had retired, and there flourished under the aus- 
pices of this saint. But it was, I suppose, only said at random; 
for he makes Hamlet a student of Wittenberg. Warburton. 

Dean Swift's " Verses on the sudden drying-up of St. Patrick's 
Well, 1726," contain many learned allusions to tlie early cultiva- 
tion of literature in Ireland. Nichols. 

^ -^"^ true-penny?'] This word, as well as some of Hamlet's 
former exclamations, we find in The Malcontent, 1604: 

" nio, ho, ho, ho ; art thou there old True-penny ?" Steepens. 

s S'iijear by my njsord.'] Here the poet has preserved the 

manners of the ancient Danes, with whom it was religion to 
swear upon their swords. See Bartholin^, De causii contempt. 
mort. e^fntd Dan, Warburton, 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 69 

Ghost, [beneath] Swear. 



I was once inclinable to this opinion, which is likewise well 
defended by Mr. Upton ; but Mr. Garrick produced me a pas- 
sage, I think, in Brantomey from which it appeared that it was 
common to swear upon the sword, that is, upon the cross which 
the old swords always had upon the hilt, yohruon. 

Shakspeare, it is more than probable, knew nothing of the an- 
cient Danes, or their manners. Every extract from Br. Farmer's 
pamphlet must prove as instrucUve to the reader as the follow- 
ing: 

" In the Pcuitu Pritntu of JHerce Plowman^ # 

* David in his daies dubbed knightes, 

* And did them solvere on her gvtord to serve truth ever.* 

" And in Sieronymo, the common butt of our author, and the 
wils of the time, says Lorenzo to Pedringano : 

* Swear on this crossy that what thou say'st is true : 

* But if I prove thee perjur'd and unjust, 

* This very siuord, whereon thou took'st thine oath, 

* Shall be a worker of thy tragedy.'* 

To the authorities produced by Dr. Farmer, the following may 
be added from Holinshed, j). 664 : ** Warwick kissed the crost of 
King Edward's sword, as it were a vow to his promise." 

Again, p. 1038, it is said—" that Warwick drew out his 
sword, which other of the honourable and worshipful that were 
then present likewise did, whom he commanded, that each one 
should kiss other's sword, according to an ancient custom 
amongst men of war in time of great danger; and herewith 
they made a solemn vow," &c. 

Again, in Decker's comedy of Old Fortunatus^ 1600 : 

" He has sworn to me on the cross of his pure Toledo." 

Agsun, in his Satiromastix : " By the cross of this sword and 
dagger, captain, you shall take it.'* 

In the soliloquy of Roland addressed to his sword, the cross on 

it is not forgotten : ** capulo eburneo candidissime, cruce au- 

reasplendimssime," &c. Turpini Hist, de Gastis Caroli Mag. cap. 22. 

Again* in an ancient MS. of which some account is given in a 
note on the first scene of the first Act of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, the oath taken by a master of defence when his degree 
was coi^erred on him, is preserved, and runs as follows : " First 
you shall sweare (so help you God and halidome, and by all the 
christendome which God gave you at the fount-stone, and by the 
trosse ofthissmord nvkich doth represent unto you the crosse which our 
Saviour nfered his most payneful deathe Upon,) that you shall up- 
holde, maynteyne, and kepe to your power all soch articles as 
shal be heare declared unto you, and receve in the presence of 
me youp muster, and these the rest of the maisters my brethren 
heare with me at this tyme." Steevens. 

Spenser observes that the Irish in his time used commonly to 
swear by their sword. See his View of the State of Ireland, writ- 
ten in 1596. This custom^ indeed, is of th« highest antiquity i 
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70 HAMLET, 

Ham* Hie tP* uldgueP then we 'U shift our ground:— > 
Come hither, gentlemen, 
And lay your hands again upon my sword ; 
Swear by my sword, 
Never to speak of this that you have heard. 

Ghost. Ibeneath'] Swear by his sword. 

Ham. Well said, old mole! can'st work i'the earth so 
fast? 
A worthy pioneer ! — Once more remove, good friends. 

Hor. O day and night, but this is wondrous strange 1 

Ham» And therefore as a stranger give it welcome."* 
There are more things in heaven and 2arth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
But come ; 

Herejras before, never, so help you mercy ! 
How strange or odd soe'er I bear myself. 
As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antick disposition on,— 
That you, at such times seeing me, never shall. 
With arms encumber'd thus, or this head*sha])Le, 
Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase. 
As, Welly welly we know; — or. We could, an if we 
would i^-oVy If we list to afieak s^-^ovy There be, an if they 
might i^"^ 

Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
That you know aught of me:*— -This do you swear/ 

having prevailed^ as we learn from Lucian, among the Scythians.' 

Malone. 

< And therefore as a stranger give it welcome.'] i. e. receive it to 
yourself; take it under your own roof; as much as to say. Keep it 
secret. Alluding to the laws of hospitality. Warburton. 

Warburton refines too much on this passage. Hamlet means 
merely to request that they would seem not to know it — to be 
unacquainted with it. M. Mason. 

g a n if they might i'\ Thus the quarto. The folio reads— an 
\S there might. Malone, 

^ Or such ambiguous giving out, to note. 
That you know aught ofnne ••} The construction is irregular and 
elliptical. Swear as before, says Hamlet, that you never shall by 
folded arms or shaking of your head intimate that a secret is lodg' 
ed in your breasts/ and by no ambiguous phrases denote that you 
know aught of me. 

Shakspeare has in many other places begun to construct a sen- 
tence in one form, and ended it in another. So, in All's Well that 
JSndg Well.' «« I would the cutting of my garments would serve 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 71 

So grace and mercy at your inost need help you t 
Ghost. Ibeneath] Swear. 
Ham, Rest) rest, perturbed spirit 1^—^^ geotlemeni 

the turn, or the baring of my beard ; and to say it was in stra- 
tagem." 

Again, in the same play: *' No more of this, Helena ;-»lest it 
be rather thought you affect a sorrow, than to have:*^ where he 
ought to have written than that you have : or, lest you rather be 
thought to affect a sorrow, than to have* 
Again, ibidem : 

*' I bade her—if her fortunes ever stood 
" Necessitied to help, that by this token 
•* I would relieve her." 
Again, in The Tempest.- 

** I have with such pro^sion in mine art 
•• So safely order'd, that there is no soul-^ 
" No, not so much perdition as an hair 
** Betid to any creature in the vesseL" 
See Vol. II, p. 15, n. 4; and VoL VI, p. 207, n. 9; and p. 306, 
n.,5. 

Having used the word never in the preceding part of the sen- 
tence, [that you never shall—] the poet considered the negative 
implied in what follows ; and hence he wrote— *< «r*— to note,'' 
instead of nor. Malone. 

7—— This do you swear, &c.] The foUo reads,— tAi> not t9 do, 
swear, ^c. Steevene. 
Swear is used here, as in many other places, as a dissyllable. 

Malone. 
Here again my untutored ears revolt from a new dissyllable ; 
nor have I scruj^d, like my predecessors, to supply the proitoun 
yyou, which must accidentally have dropped out of a line that is 
imperfect without it. Steevens. 

^Rest, rest, perturbed spirit !"] The skill displayed in Shak- 
speare's management of his Ghost, is too considerable to be 
overlooked. He has rivetted our attention to it by a succession 
of forcible circumstances: — ^by the previous report of the terrifi- 
ed centinels, — by the solemnity of the hour at which the phantom 
walks, — ^by its martial stride and discriminating armour, visible 
only per incertam, iunam, by the glimpses of tJhe moon,— rby, its 
long taciturnity, — ^by its prepai'ation to speak, when interrupted 
by the morning cock, — by its mysterious reserve throughout its 
first scene with Hamlet, — ^by his resolute departure with it, and 
the subsequent anxiety of his attendants,— 'by its conducting hinx 
to a solitary angle of the platform, — ^by its voice from beneath the 
earth, — and by its unexpected burst on us in the closet. 

Hamlet's late interview with the spectre, must in particulair 
be regarded as a stroke of dramatick artifice. The phantom' 
might have told his story in the presence of the officers and 
Horatio, and yet have rendered itself as inaudible to them, as 
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72 HAMLET, 

With all my love I do commend me to you : 

And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 

May do, to express his love and friending to you, 

God willing, shall not lack. Let us go in together ; 

And still your fingers on your lips, I pray. 

The time is out of joint ; — O cursed spite ! 

That ever I was bom to set it right ! 

Nay, come, let *s go together. {Exeunf. 



ACT n SCENE L 

ji Room in Polonius's House, 

Enter Polonius and Retnaldo.* 

Pol, Give him this money, and these notes, Reynaldo. 

Bey, I will, my lord. 

FoL You shall do marvellous wisely, good Reynaldo, 
Before you visit him, to make inquiry 
Of his behaviour. 

Rey, My lord, I did intend it. 

afterwards to the Queen. But suspense was our poet's object ; 
and never was it more effectually created, than in the present 
instance. Six times has the royal semblance appeared, but till 
now has been withheld from speaking. For this event we have 
waited with impatient curiosity, unaccompanied by lassitude, or 
remitted attention. 

The Ghost in this tragedy, is allowed to be the genuine pro- 
duct of Shakspeare's strong imagination. When he afterwards 
avails himself of traditional phantoms, as in yuStu Casar, and King 
Richard Hit they are but inefficacious pageants ; nay, the appa- 
rition of Banquo is a mute exhibitor. Perhaps our poet despaired 
to equal the vi«>ur of his early conceptions on the subject of 
preter-nafcural beings, and therefore allotted them no further 
eminence in his dramas ; or was unwilling to diminish the pow- 
er of his principal shade, by an injudicious repetition of conge- 
nial images. Steevem. 

The verb perturb is used by Holinshed, and by Bacon in his 
Estay on Superstition : " — therefore atheism did never perturb 
states." Malone, 

• Enter Polonius and Reynaldo.] The quartos rei^d— ^itfer M 
Polonius vsith hi* man or two* Steevens- 
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FoL Marry, well said : Tcrjr well said.* Look you, sir, 
Inquire me first what Danskers* are in Paris; 
And how, said who, what means, and where they keep, 
What company, at what cxpence ; and findii^g,^ 
By this encompassment and drift of question, 
That they do know my son, come you more nearer 
Than your particular demands will touch it:* 
Take you, as 'twere, some distant knowledge of him ; 
As thus, — / hnoftf his father^ and his friends^ 
And^ in fiartj him; — Do you mark this, Reynaldo? 

Rey, Ay, very well, my lord. 

Pol. And J infiart^ hi7n;^^uty you may szjr-^notvfell: 
Buty if V be he I mean^ he *9 very wild; 
Addicted 90 and ao ;-— and there put on him 
What forgeries you please ; marry, none so rank 
As may dishonour him ; take heed of that; 
But, sir, such wanton, wild, and usual slips. 
As are companions noted and most known 
To youth and liberty. 

Fey, As gaming, my lord. 

Pol. Ay, or drinking, fencing, swearing,^ quarrelling, 

1-—^ melltmd: very well said.'] Thus alio, the weak and tedi- 
011s Shallow says to Bardolpb, in The Second Part of King Henry 
JVy Act Illy sc. ii : " It is well said, sir ; and it is well said in- 
deed too." Steepen*. 

>—...» Dansier* — ] Danske (in Warner's Jlbion*s England) is 
the ancient name of Denmark. Suevens. 

•— come you more nearer 
Than your particular demands vdll touch tV.-] The late editions 
read, and point, thus : 

— come you m>ore nearer i 
Then your particular demands will touch it : 
Throughout the old copies the word which we now write— 
than, is constantly written — then. I have therefore printed — than^ 
which the context seems to n>e to require, though the old copies 
have that. There is no point after the word nearer, either in the 
original quarto, 1604, or the folio. Malone. 

4— drinkingt fencing, svjearingy'] I suppose, hy fencing is 
ipeant a too diligent fircquentation of the fencing-school, a resort 
of violent and lawless young men. yohnson. 

Fencing^ I. suppose, means, piquing himself on his skill in the 
use of the swotd, and quarrelling and brawling, in consequence 
of that, skill. ' " The cunning of fencers^ says Gosson, in his 
Schoole of Abuse, 1579, is now applied to quarrelling .- they thinke 
tl^mselves no men, if for stirring of a straw, they prove not their 
vaiure uppon some' bodies fieshe." Malone, 
VOL. XV. H 
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74 HAMLET, 

Drabbing : — You may go so far. : 

Bey. My lord, that would dishonour him. 

Pol, 'Faith, no ; as you may season it in the charge* 
You must not put another scandal on him,^ 
That he is open to incontinency ; 
That's not my meaning:^ but breathe his &ults so 

quaintly. 
That they may seem the taints of liberty: 
The flash and out-break of a fiery mind; 
A savageness* in unreclaimed blood, 
Of general assault.' 

Bey, But, my good lord, 

Pol, Wherefore should you do this ? 

Rey» Ay, my lord, 

I would know that. 

Pol, Marry, sir, here 's my drift ; 

And, I believe, it is a fetch of warrant :^ 
You laying these slight sullies on my son, 
As 'twere a thing a little soil'd i' the working, 
Mark you, 

Your party in converse, him you would sound, 
Having ever seen, in the prenominate crimes,* 
The youth you breathe of, guilty, be assur'd. 
He closes with you in this consequence ; 
Good siVy or so j^ or friend^ or gentleman^ — 



* ^ Faith, no ; as you may season it &c.] The quarto reads— 
Faith, as you tnay season it in the charge, Malone. 

6 another scandal on him,'] Thus the old editions. Mr. 

Theobald reads — an utter. Johnson. 

— — another scandal — ] i. e. a very different and more scan- 
dalous failing, namely habitual incontinency. -Mr. Theobald in his 
Shakspeare Ifestored proposed to read — an utter scandal on him ; 
but did not admit the emendation into his edition. Malone. 

7 That 'i' not my meaning r^ That is not what I mean, when I 
permit you to accuse him of drabbing. M. Mason. 

8 A savageness — ] Savageness, for wildness. Warburton. 

9 Of general assault.'] i. e. such as youth in general is liable to. 

Warburton. 
1 And, I belies, it is a fetch of warrant :] So the folio. The 
(quarto reads — a fetch of Hjjit. Steevens. 

2— prenominate crimes t] i. e. crimes already named. 

Stcevens. 
3 Good sir, or so ;] I suspect, (with Mr. Tyrwhitt) that llic 
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According to the phrase, or the addition. 
Of man, and country. 

Bey. Very good, my lord. 

jPoi, And then, sir, does he this, — He does-- 
What was I about to say I — By the mass, I was about to 
say something : — Where did I leave ? 

Rey. At, closes in the consequence. 

Pol, At, closes in the consequence,* — ^y, marry ; 
He closes with you thus : — / know the gentleman ; 
I saw him yesterday ^ or t* other day^ 
Or then^ or then ; with auchj or such ; and^ as you say^ 
There was he gaming; there overtook in his rouse; 
There falling out at tenms: or, fierchance^ 
I saw him enter such a house of sale, 
{ Videlicet, a brothel,) or so forth^ — 
See you now ; 

Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth : 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With windlaces, and with assays of bias> 
By indirections find directions out ; 
So, by my former lecture and advice, 
Shall you my son : You have me, have you not ? 

Rey. My lord, I have. 

PoL God be wi' you; fare you well. 

Rey, Good my lord, — 

PoL Observe his inclination in yourself.' 

Rey, I shall, my lord, 

PoL And let him ply his musick. 

Rey, ' Well, my lord. 

lExit, 

poet wrote—Good sir, or air, or friend, &c. In the last Act of 
this play, to \s used for 90 forth .• " — six French rapiers and 
poniards, with their assigns, as girdle, hanger, and so,*' Malone 
^At, closet in the consequence,'] Thus the quarto. The folio adds 
—At friend, or so, or gentleman. Malone, 

5 in yourself ] Sir T. Hanmer reads — ^en yourself, and is 

followed by Dr. Warburton ; but perhaps in yourself, means, in 
your own person, not by spies. Johnson. 

The meaning seems to be — The temptations you feel, suspect 
in him, and be watchful of them. So, in a subsequent scene : 
" For by the image of my cause, I see 
" The portraiture of his.** 
Agun, in Timon : 

" I weigh my friend's affection with my own.** C, 
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7$ HAMLET, 

Enter Ophelia. 

Pol. Farewel I'^How now, Ophelia? what 's the iiia)t» 
ter? 

Ofih. O, my lord, my lord, I have been so affrighted ! 

FoL With what, in the name of heaven ? 

Ofih. My lord, as I was sewing in my cloiiet» 
Lord Hamlet, — with his doublet all unbrac'd ; - 
No hat upon his head ; his stockings foul'd, 
Ungarler'd, and down-gyved to his ancle ;• 
Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other; 
And with a look so piteous in purport, 
As if he had been loosed out of hell, 
To speak of horrors,— -he comes before me. 

PoL Mad for thy love ? 

Ofih. My lord, I do not know; 

But, truly, I do fear it. 

Pol. What said he ? 

Ofih. He took me by the wrist, and held me hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 
And, with his other hand thus o'er his browi 
He falls to such perusal of my face, 
As he would draw it. Long stayed he ao ; 
At last,— a little shaking of mine arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down,— - 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound, 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk,' 
And end his being: That done, he lets me go.: 
And, with his head over his shoulder tum'd, 
He seem'd to find his way without his eyes; 
For out o' doors he went without their helps, 
And, to the last, bended their light on me. 

Pol. Come, go with me ; I will go seek the king. 
This is the very ecstacy of love ; 

« Uhgarter^d, and dtnon-^yved tcr hu ancle/] Doviti'gyved meaiis« 
hanginfi^ down like the loose cincture which confines the fetters 
round 3ie ancles. Steeveru. 

Thus the quartos, 1604, and 1605, and the folio. In the quarto 
of 1611, the word gyved was changed to gyred. Mdlone. 

7.-... all his bulk,] i. e. all bis body. So, in The Mafie of 
Luerece: 

** — — — her heart 

** Beating her bulk^ that his hand shakes with aU.** 

See Vol. XJ, p. 48, n. 6. Malone. 
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Whose violent property foredoes itself,^ 

And leads the will to desperate undeitakingSi 

As oft as any passion under heaven. 

That does afflict our natures. I am sorry,— 

What, have you g^ven him any hard words of late ? 

Ofih. No, my good lord; but, as you did command, 
I did repel his letters, and deny'd 
His access to me. 

PoL That hath made him mad. 

I am sorry, that with better heed, and judgment, 
I had not quoted him :^ I fear'd, he did but trifle. 
And meant to wreck thee ; but, beshrew my jealousy ! 
It seems, it is as proper to our age 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions, 
As it is common for the younger sort 
To lack discretion.^ Come, go we to the king: 

•—foredoes iuelf^'\ Toforedo is to destroy. So, in Othello: 

*• That either makes roe, or foredoct me quite." Steevens. 

91 had not quoted him:"] To quote is, I believe, to reckon^ to 

take an account of, to take the quotient or result of a computation. 

yohMon. 
I find a passage in The Itle of GulU^ a comedy, by John Day, 
1606, which proves Dr. Johnson's sense of the word to be not far 
from the true one : 

•* —'twill be a scene of mirth 
** For me to quote his passions, and his smiles." 
To quote on this occasion undoubtedly means to observe. 
Ag^in, in Drayton*s Mooncalf,- 

" This honest man the prophecy that noted, 
" And things therein most curiously had quoted, 
*• Found all these signs," &c. 
Again, in The Woman Hater, by Beaumont and Fletcher, the 
intelBgencer says, — " I '11 quote him to a tittle," i. e. I will mark 
or observe him. 

To quote, as Mr. M. Mason obser>'es, is invariably used by 
Shakspeare in this sense. Steevens. 
1 —^ it is as proper to our age 

To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions, 
As it is conimonfor the younger sort 

To lack discretionJ] This is not the remark of a weak man. 
The vice of age is too much suspicion. Men long accustomed to 
the wiles of life cast commonly beyond themnselves, let their cun- 
Jwnggo farther than reason can attend it This is always the fault 
of a uttle mind, made artful by long commerce Vith the world. 

yohnsonm 
The quartos read— i[y heaven it is as proper &c. Steevens. 
H2 
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79 HAMLET, 

This must be known; wfaichi being kc(pt cloaei «ugM 

move 
More grief to hide^ than hate to utter love.* 
Come. [ExtunK 

SCENE IL 

^ Room in the Castle, 

jSn/^r^Kin^i Queen, Rosencrantz, Guilixsnstsrk, 
am/ Attendants, 
Ming, Welome, dear Rosencrantz, and Guiidenstern ! 
Moreover^^at we much did long to see you, 
The need, we have to use you, did provoke 
Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet's transformation ; so I call it, 
Since nor the exterior nor the iivward man 
Resembles that^t was: What it should be, 
More than his father's death, that thus hath put him 
So much from the understanding of himself, 
I cannot dream of: I entreat you both, 
That, — being of so young days brought up with him : 
And, since, so neighbour 'd to his youth and humour,'— 
That you vouchsafe your rest here in our court 
Some little time : so by your companies 
To draw him on to pleasures ; and to gather^ 
So much as from occasion you may glean. 
Whether aught,^ to us unknown, afflicts him thus, 

In Decker's Wonderful Tbare^ 4to. 1603, we find an expression 
similar to that in the text : '* Now the Uiirstie citizen cast* be* 
jyond the moone." Malone. 

The same phrase occurs also in T^tus Andronicus. Seed, 

* This must be hiovm; whichf being kept closer might move 
More grief to hide, than hate to utter love."] i. e. this must be 
made known to the King, for (bein^ kept secret) the hiding 
Hamlet's love might occasion more mischief to us from him and 
the Queen, than the uttering or revealing of it will occasion hate 
and resentment from Hamlet. The poet's ill and obscure expres- 
sion seems to have been caused by his affectation of concluding 
the scene with a couplet. 

Sir T. Hanmer reads : 

More grief to hide bate, than eo utter lovei yohnson* 

3 am/ humour,] Thus the foUo. The quartos read— Ad- 

Wottr. Steevens. 

^ Whether aught, &c.] This line is oaaitted in the f<Aio. Stpnefis. 
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That, €^ien*d» lies within our remedy. 

Queen, Good gentlemea, iie hath much talk'd of you| 
And) sure I am, two men there are nU living, 
To whom he more adheres. If it will |riease 70U 
To show us so much gentry,'^ and good will. 
As to expend your time with us a while. 
For the supply and {tfo&t of our hope,* 
Tour visitaticm shall receive such thanks 
As fiits a kingNi remembrance* 

jRo». Both your majesties 

Might, by the sovereign power you have of us/ 
Put your dread pleasures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 

GuiL But we both obey ; 

And here give up ourselves, in the full bent,* 
To lay our service freely at your feet, 
To be commanded. 

Mng, Thanks, Rosencrantz, and gentle Guildenstem. 

Queen. Thanks, Guildenstem, and gentle Rosen- 
crantz: 
And I beseech you instantly to visit 
My too much changed son — Go, some of you, 
And bring these gentlenien where Hamlet is. 

GuiL Heavens make our presence, and our practices, 
Pleasant and helpful to him ! 

Queen, Ay, amen ! 

{^Exeunt Ros. GviL, and some Attendnnte. 
Enter Polonius. 

Pol. The embassadors from Norway, my good lord, 
Are joyfully retumM. 

King. Thou still hast been the father of good news. 



' To 9hffn u» MO fnuch gentry,] Gentry ^ for eompiaisance. 

WarimrtoH. 

^For the sufiply &c.] That the hope which your arrival has 
raised may be completed by the desired effect, yohnson, 

7 Tou have of 11*,] I believe we should read— -o V us, in- 
stead of— o/*U8. M, Moion, 

< — »* in thefuU bent,] Bent, for endeavour, application' 

Warbur$on, 
TheJuU bent, is the tttmost extremity ^exertion. The allusion is 
to a bow bent as far as it will go. So afterwards, in this play : 
*• They fool me to top of my bent.** Malone. 
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so HAMLET, 

PoL Have I, my lord I Assure you, my good liege, 
I hold my duty, as I hold my soul, 
Both to my God, and tb my gracious king : 
And I do think, (or else this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy* so sure 
As it hath us'd to do,) that I have found 
The very cause of Hamlet's lunacy. 

ISng, Oj speak of that ; that do I long to hear. 

FoL Give first admittance to the embassadors ; 
My news shall be the fruit^ to that great feast* 

Hang, Thyself do grace to them, and bring them in. 

l£xit Pol. 
He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 
The head and source of all your son's distemper. 

Queen. I doubt, it is no other but the main; 
His father's death, and our o'erhasty marriage. 

Re'cnter Polonius, with Voltimand ancf Cornelius. 

King. Well, we shall sift him. — Welcome, my good 
friends I 
Say, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway ? 

Volt, Most fair return of greetings, and desires. 
Upon our first, he sent out to suppress 
His nephew's levies ; which to him appear'd 
To be a preparation 'gainst the Polack ; 
But, better look'd into, he truly found 
It was against your highness : Whereat griev'd, — 
That so his sickness, age, and impotence, 
Was falsely borne in hand,* — sends out arrests 
On Fortinbras ; which he, in brief, obeys ; 
Receives rebuke from Norway ; and, in fine, 
Makes vow before his uncle, never more 
To give the assay^ of arms against your majesty. 

» — • the trail of policy — ] The trail is the course of an animal 
puraued by the scent, yohnton, 

1 the fruit — ] The desert after the meat, yohnson. ' 

*— borne in hand,"] i. e. deceived, imposed on. So, in Mac-' 
beth, Act III : 

" How you were borne in hand, how crossed, &c." 
See note on this passage. Vol. VII, p. 127, n. 5. Steevens. 

3 To give the assay — ] To taie the assay was a technical ex- 
pression, originally applied to those who tasted wine for princes 
and great men. See King Lear, Act V, sc. iii. Vol. XIV. 

Malone. 
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Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 
Gives him three thousand crowns in annual fee ;^ 
And his commission, to employ those soidiersy 
So levied as before, against the Polack : 
With an entreaty^ herein itirther shown, 

lGive9 a Pafier, 
That it might please yon to give quiet pass 
Through your dominions for this enterprize ; 
On such regards of safety, and allowance. 
As therein are set down. 

King. It likes us well ; 

And, at our more consider*d time, we '11 read, 
Answer, and think upon this business. 
Mean time, we thank you for your well-took labour: 
Go to your rest ; at night wc *ll feast* together : 
Most welcome home ! [Exeunt Vol, and Cor, 

Pol. This business is well ended. 

My Uege, and madam, to expostulate** 

4 Oi^p§t him three thotuand erowm in annual fie t] This reading 
ftnt obtained in the edition put out by the piayen. But aU the 
old quartos (frosi 1^05, downwards J read threescore. Theobald, 

The metre is destroyed by the alteration; and threescore 
thousand crowns, in the days of Hamlet, was «n enormous sun^ 
of money. M, Mason. 

— — annual fee ;] Fee in tiiis place signifies reward, recontpenee. 
So, in Air* WeU that Ends Well: 

«< Not helping, death's jny feet 

" But if I help, wliat do you promise me ?** 
The word is commonly used in Scotland, for 'wages, as yre say, 
lawyer^sjee, physician's fee. Steevem. 

Fee is denned by Minsheu, in his Diet. 1617, a reward. 

Mdlone. 

I have restored the reading of the folio. Mr. Ritson explains 
it, I think, rightly, thus : the King gave his a nephew a feud or 
fee (in land) of that yearly value. Reed. 

«_• jf night vie 'U feast — ] The Kings's intemperance is 
never suffered to be forgotten. Johnson, - 

A My Uege, and inadanh to expostulate '*-] To expostulate, for 
^ enquire or discuss. 

The strokes of humour in this speech are admirable. Poloni- 
VB*s character is that of a weak, p^ant, minister of state. His 
4eciaiiuition is a fine satire on the impertinent oratory then in 
vogue^ whidi {^bced reason in the formality of method, and wit 
in the gingle and play of words. With what art is he made to 
pride himself in his wit.' 

*' llhat he is mad,*iis true.' ^tistnte.- *tispi^.' 
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What majesty should be, what duty is, 

" And pity 'tis, 'tis true: A foolish figure ; 

"But farevrel it,'* 

And how exquisitely does the poet ridicule the reasoning in fa" 
shiony where he makes Polonius remark on Hamlet's madness : 

" Though this be madness, yet there's method in 't :" 
As if method, which the wits of that age thought the most es- 
sential quality of a good discourse, would make amends for the 
madness. It was madness indeed, yet Polonius could comfort 
himself with this reflection, that at least it was method. It is cer- 
tain Shakspeare excels in nothing more than in the presei-vation 
of his characters ; To this life and variety of character (says our 
great poet [Pope] in his admirable preface to Shakspeare) vje 
mugt add the ivonderful preservation. We have said what is the cha- 
racter of Polonius ; and it is allowed on all hands to be drawn with 
wonderful life and spirit, yet the unity of it has been thought by 
sonJI" to be grossly violated in the excellent precepts and ifistruc- 
tions wliich Shakspeare makes his statesman give his son and 
servant in the middle of the ^r*^, and beginning of the second act. 
But I .will venture to say, these criticks have not entered into 
the poet's art and address in this particular. He had a mind to 
ornament his scenes with those fine lessons of social life ; but bis 
Polonius was too weak to be author of them, though he was 
pedant enough to have met with tliem in his reading, and fop 
enough to get them by heail, and retail them for his own. And 
this Uie poet has finely shewn us was the case, where, in the 
middle of Polonius'» instructions to his servant, he makes him, 
though without having received any interruption, forget his 
lesson, and say — 

" And then, sir, does he this ; 

" He docs — What was I about to say ? 

" I was about to say something— —where did I leave ?** 
The Servant replies : 

At, closes m the consequence. This sets Polonius right, and 
he goes on — 

" At closes in the consequence. 

" Ay marry, 

" He closes thus .—I know the gentleman," &c. 
which shews the very words got by heart which he was repeat- 
ing. Otherwise closes in the consequence, which conveys no parti- 
cmar idea of the subject he was upon, could never have made 
him recollect where he broke off. This is an extraordinary in- 
stance of the poet's art, and attention to the preservation of cha- 
racter. Warburton. 

This account of the character of Polonius, thoueh it sufficieBt- 
ly reconciles the seeming inconsistency of so mucli wisdom with 
so much folly, does not perhaps correspond exactly to the ideas 
of our author. The commentator makes the character of Polo- 
nius, a character only of manners, discriminated by properties 
superficial, accidental, and acquired. The poet intended a nobler 
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Why day is day, night, night, and time is time, 
Were nothing but to waste night, day, and time. 
Tbereforey— since brevity is the soul of wit, 
And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes,-— 
I will be brief: Your noble son is mad : 
Mad call I it: for, to define true madness. 
What is 't, but to be nothing else but mad : 
But let that go. 

Queen. More matter, with less art* 

PoL Madam, I swear, I use no art at all. 
That he is mad, 'tis true: 'tis true, 'tis pity; 
And pity 'tis, 'tis true : a foolinh figure ; 

But farewel it, for I will use no art. 

Mad let us grant him then : and now remains, 

That we find out the cause of this effect ; 

Or, rather say, the cause of this defect ; 

For this effect, defective, comes by cause: 

Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. 

Perpend. 

I have a daughter; have, while she is mine; 



> 



delineation of a mixed character of manners and of nature. Polo- 
nius is a man bred in courts, exercised in business, stored with 
observation, confident in his knowledge, proud of bi« eloquence, 
and declining into dotage. His mode of oratory is truly repre- 
sented as designed to ridicule the practice of those times, of 
prefaces that made no introduction, and of method that embar- 
rassed rather than explained. This part of his character is acci- 
dental, the rest is natural. Such a man is positive and confident, 
because he knows that his mind was once strong, and knows not 
that it is become weak. Such a man excels in general principle^|^ 
but fails in the particular application. He is knowing in retro-' 
, spect, and ignorant in foresight. While he depends upon his me- 
' mory, and can draw from his repositories of knowledge, he 
utters weighty sentences, and gives useful counsel ; but as the 
mind in its enfeebled state cannot be kept long busy and intent, 
the old man is subject to sudden dereliction of his faculties, he 
loses the order of his ideas, and entangles himself in his o-wn 
thoughts, till he recovers the leading piniciple, and falls again 
into his former train. This Idea of dotage encroaching upon 
wisdom, will solve all the phenomena of the character of Polo- 
nius. Johnson. 

Nothing can be more just, judicious, and masterly, than John- 
son's delineation of the character of Polonius ; and I cannot read 
it without heartily regretting that he did not exert his g^eat abi- 
lities and discriminating powers, in delineating the strange, in- 
consistent, and indecisive character of Hamlet, to which I con- 
fess myself unequal. M. Mason, 
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84 HAMLET, 

Who, in her duty and obi^dience, mark, 

Hath given mt: this : Now gather, and surmise* 

..— 7\) the celestial^ and my seiU'a idoiy the mo^ beaut{jfUd 

Ofihelia;* 

That 's an ill phrase, a vile phrase ; beautified is a vile 
phrase ; but you shall hear,— Thus : 

In her excellent white boeotn^ tkeaef 6cc.-— 
Queen, Came this from Hamlet to her ? 
PoL Good madam, stay awhile ; I will be faithful.-* 
Doubt thou^ the atara are fire; [Reads. 

JDoubty that the aun doth move: 
Doubt truth to be a liar ; 
But never doubt^ I love, 

e celestial, and fny souPs idol, the moit beautified 
[r. Theobald for beautijied substituted beatified. 

Malon€. 

urton has followed Mr. Theobald; but I am in doubt 

utified, though, as Bol^nius calls it^ a vile phraae^ be 

er word. Beautified f*J )nis to be a vile phraae^ for the 

I its meaning, yohmon. 

Hey wood, in his History of Edward VI, says, " Katherine Parre, 

queen dowager to king Henry VIII, was a woman beautified witk 

many excellent virtues." Farmer, 

So, in The Hog hath lost his Pearl, 1614: 

** A maid of rich endowments, beautified 
" With all Uie virtues nature could bestow.** 
Again, Nash de^cates his Christ's Tears over ^erusalem^ 
1594: '< to the most beautified lady, the lady £lizabe^ Carey." 

Again, in Greene's Mamillia, 1593 : " — • although thy per- 
son is so bravely beautified with tlie dowries of nature." 
^^ HI and vile as the phrase may be, our author has used it agaiik 
^P The Two Gentlemen of Verona.- ^ 

" _ seeing you are beautified 
" With goo<fly shape," &c. Steevens. 
By beautified Hamlet means beautiful. But Polonius, taking the 
word in the more strictly grammatical sense of being made beauti* 
fill, calls it a vile phrase, as implying that his daughtei^s beauty 
was the effect of art. M. Mason. 

^ In her excellent white bosom these,"] So, in The Two Gentleman 
of Verona : 

" Thy letters 

" Which, being writ to me, shall be deliver'd 
" Even in the m.ilk-vihite bosom, of thy love.*' 
See Vol. II, p. 195, n. 7. Steevens. 

I have followed the quarto. The folio reads : 

These in her excellent vohite bosom, these, &c. 
In our poet's time the word These was usually added at the 
end of the superscription of letters, but I have never met witk 
it both at the beginning and end. Malone* 
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dear Ophelia) / am ill at theae numbers ; I have not 
art to reckon my groans: but that I love thee be$ty O 
most bestf believe it. Adieu. 

Thine evermore^ most dear lady^ whilst this 
machine is to him^ Hamlet.^ 
This, in obediente, hath my daughter shown me: 
And more above,' hath his solicitings, 
As they fell out by timC) by means, and place. 
All given to mine ear. 

ISng. But how hath she 

Received his love ? 

Pol, What do you think of me ? 

ISng. As of a man faithful and honourable. 

Pol. I would fain prove so. But what might you think, 
When I had seen this hot love on the wing, i ^ 

(As I perceived it, I must tell you that, ^ 

Before my daughter told me,) what might you, 
Or my dear majesty your queen here, think. 
If I had play'd the desk, table-book; ] 

Or given my heart a working, mute and dumb ; 
Or lookM upon this lave with idle sight ; 
What might you think ?^ no, I went round^ to work, 

*— — O moit be^t,'] So, in Jcolattut, a comedy, 1540: '* -— — 
that same mott best redresser or reformer, is God." Steevent, 

1 — — vihiUt this machine is to him, Hamlet.] These words 
will not be iU explained by the conclusion of one of the Letters 
•J the Paston Family, Vol II, p. 43 : " — for your pleasure, 
vthyle my vytts be my vwne^ 

The phrase employed by Hamlet seems to have a French cgm- 
Vtruction. Pendant que cette machine est d lui. To be on^s ovm ijHtk 
is a vulgar expression, but means much the same as Virgil's 

Dum. mem^r ipse met, dum spiritus hos regit artus. Steeveru. 
s — more above f"] is, moreover, besides, yohnson. 
* If I had pla/d the desk, or table-book; 
Or given my heart a working, m,ute and dumb; 
Or looJ^d uton this love vtith idle sight; 
What might you think?'] i, e. If either I had conveyed intelli- 

E! between them, and been the confident of their amours 
d the desk or table-book,'] or had conniyed at it, only observ- 
im in secret, without acquainting my daughter with my 
discovery {^giving my heart a mute and dumJf working;^ or lastly, 
had been negligent in observing the intrigue, and overlooked it 
[looked upon ttus love with idle sight;"] what would you have 
thought of me ? JVarburton* 

VOL. XV. I 
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And my young mistress thus did I bespeak; 
Lord Hamlet is a firince out cfthy sfiherej^ 
This must not be : and then I precepts gave her,* 
That she should lock herself from his resort, 
Admit no messengers, receive no tokens. 
Which done, she took the fruits of my advice;* 
And he, repulsed, (a short tale to make) 
Fell into a sadness ; then into a hsx f 
Thence to a watch ; thence into a weakness ; 

I doubt whether the first line is rightly explained. It may 
mean, if I had locked up this secret in my own breast, as closely 
as if it were confined in a desk or table-book. MtUone. 

Or given my heart a workin^^, mute and dumb;] The folio 
reads-^a vnniing. Steevent. 

The same pleonasm [mute and dumb'\ is found in our author^s 
M^ of Lucrece .' 
g " And in my hearing be you mute and dumb.^ Malone. 
< — T— round — ] i. e. roimdly, without reserve. So Polonius 
says in the third Act : *' — be round with him.'* Steepens* 

8 Lord Hamlet is a prince out of thy sphere ;] The quarto, 1604, 
and the first folio, for aphercy have star. The correction was 
made by the editor of the second folio. Malone, 

• — precepts gave her,'\ Thus the folio. The two elder 
quartos rfSid—prescrifits, I have chosen the most familiar of the 
two readhigs. Polonius has already said to his son — 
•* And these kvr precepts in thy memory 
** Look thou character.'* Steevens. 
The original copy in my opinion is right. Polonius had ordered 
his daughter to lock herself Jrom Hamkvs resort^ &c. See p. 47. 
" I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 
•* Have you so slander any moment's leisure 
*' As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet : 
*. " l.ook to 't, / charge you." Malone. 

t Which done, she took the fruiu of my advice f\ She took the 
fruits of advice when she obeyed advice, the advice was then 
msulefruitfuL Johnson. 

«— (a short tale to m^aJte) 
Fell into a sadness; then into a fast; &c.] The ridicule of this 
character is here admirably sustained. He would not only be 
thought to have discovered this intrigue by his own sagacity, 
but to have remarked aU the stages of Hamlet's disorder, from 
his sadness to his raving", as regularly as his physician could have 
done ; when all the while the madness was only feigned. The 
humoiu* of tliis is exquisite from a man who tells us, with a con- 
fidence peculiar to small politicians, that he could find — 
** Where truth was hid, though it were hid indeed 
« Witliin tlie centre.'* Warburton. 
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Thence to a lightness;- and, by this declension^ 
Into the madness wherein now he raves. 
And all we mourn for. 

J^ng, Do you thinki *tis this ? 

Queen, It may be, very likely. 

Pol, Hath there been such a time, (1 'd fain know tliat) 
That I have positively said, '7V« «o. 
When it prov'd otherwise ? 

King, Not that I know. 

Pol, Take this from this, if this be otherwise: 

[Pointing to hit Heg.d and Shoulder* 
If circumstances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. 

King. How may we try it further? 

Pol, You know, sometimes' he walks four hours to* 
gcther,« 
Here in the lobby. 

Queen, So he does, indeed* 

Pol. At such a time I '11 loose my daughter to him: 
Be you and I behind an arras then ; 
Mark the encounter : if be love her not, 
And be not from his reason fallen thereon, 
Let me be no assistant for a state, 
But keep a farm, and carters*^ 

• — — four hours together^'] Perhaps it would be better were 
we to read indefinitely — 

— for hours together, Tyroihitt, 
I formerly was inchned to adopt Mr. Tyrwhitt's proposed 
emendation ; but have now no doubt that the text is right. The 
czpressiony four hours together, tsxo hours together^ &c. appears 
to have been common. So, in King Lear, Act I : 

** jBf/m. Spake you with him ? 

** Edg, Ay, two hours together.^* 
Again, in The Winter's Tale.- 

•* — ay, and have been, any tim%these^ttr hours." 
Again^ in Webster's Dutchess o/Malfy, 1623: 

" She will muse^our hours together, and her silence 

** Methinks expresseth more than if she spake.'* Malone> 

^Jt such a ti'tne Z^ll loose my daughter to him: 
Be you and I behind an arras then; 
Mark the encounter,- if he love her not. 
And be notjrom his reasonJaUen thereon. 
Let me be no assistant for a state. 
But keep a farm, and carters.'] The scheme of throwing Ophe- 
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85 HAMLET, 

King, We will try it. 

Enter Hamlet, reading. 
Queen. But, look, where sadly the poor wretch comes 

reading. 
Pol, Away, I do beseech you, both away ; 

lia in Hamlet's way, in order to try his sanity, as well as the ad- 
dress of the King in a former scene to Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstem : 

** — I entreat you both 

** That you Vouchsafe your rest here in our court 
** Some little time ; so by your companies 
** To dram htm on to pleasures^ and to gather 
** So much as from occasion you may glean, 
'* Whether aught to us unknown afflicts him thus, 
** That, open'd, lies within our remedy ; — ^" 
seem to have been formed on the foUoindng slight hints in The 
Hy story ofHantblet^ bl. let. sig. C 3 : " They counselled to try and 
know if possible, how to discover the intent and meaning of the 
young prince ; and they could find no better nor more fit inven- 
tion to entrap him, than to set some faire and beautiful woman 
in a secret place, that with flattering speeches and aU the craf- 
tiest meanes she could, should purposely seek to allure his mind 
to have his pleasure of her. — To this end, certain courtiers were 
appointed to lead Hamlet to a solitary place, within the woods, 
where they brought the woman, inciting him to take their 
pleasures together. And surely the poore prince at this assault 
had beene in great danger, if a gentleman that in Horvendille't 
time had been nourished with him, had not showne himselfe more 
aifectioned to the bringing up he had received with Hamblet, 
than desirous to please the tyrant. — This gentleman bare the 
courtiers company, making full account that the least showe of 
perfect sence and wisdome that Hamblet should make, would 
be sufficient to cause him to loose his life ; and therefore by cer- 
taine signes he gave Hamblet intelligence in what danger he was 
like to fall, if by any meanes he seemed to obeye, or once like 
the wanton toyes and vicious provocations of the gentlewoman 
sent thither by his uncle : which much abashed the prince, as 
then whoUy being in affection to the lady. But by her he was 
likewise informed of the treason, as one that from her infancy 
loved and favoured him. — ^The prince in this sort having deceived 
the courtiers and the lady's expectation, that affirmed and swore 
hee never once offered to have his pleasure of the woman, al- 
though in subtlety he affirmed the contrary, every man there* 
upon assured themselves that without doubt he was distraught 
of his sences ; — so that as then Fengon's practise took no effect.'* 
Here we find the rude outlines of the characters of Ophelia, 
and Horatio,— f Ac gentleman that in the time of HorvendiUe ([the 
father of Hamlet) had been nourished with him- But in this piece 
there are no traits of the character of Folonius. There is indeed 
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I *11 board him* presently :— O, give me leatci-^ 

iJSxeunt King, Queen, and Attendants, 
How does my good lord Hamlet? 

Ham. Well, god-'a-mercy. 

Pol, Do you know me, my lord ? 

Ham, Excellent well; you are a fishmonger. 

Fol. Not I, my lord. 

Ham, Then I would you were so honest a man. 

Pol, Honest, my lord? 

Ham, Ay, sir ; to be honest, as this world goes, is to 
be one man picked out of ten Uiousand. 

Pol, That 's very true, my lord. 

Ham, For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, be- 
ing a god, kissing carrion^— -Have you a daughter ?' 

a counsellor, and he places himself in the Queen*8 chamber be- 
hind the arras ;— but this is the whole* Malone, 

s/7/ board him «- ] i. e. accost, address him. See Vol. Ill, 
p. 177, n. 5. Reed, 

^For if the tun breed maggots in a dead dog^ being a god, kissing 
carriony^-^-^Ifave you a daughter ?"] [Old copies— a ^ood kissing 
carrion,] The editors seeing Hamlet counterfeit madness, 
thought they might safely put any nonsense into his mouth. But 
this strange passage, when set right, will be seen to contain as 
great and sublime a reflection as any the poet puts into his hero's 
mouth throughout the whole play. We will first £^ve the true 
reading, which is this : For if the sun breed maggots in a dead 
dog, being a god, kissing carrion,'— ^^, As to the sense we may 
observe, that.the illative particle [forj shows the speaker to be 
reasoning from something he had said before : what that was 
we learn in tliese words, to be honest, as this v>orld goes, is to be 
9ne Jticked out of ten thousand. Having said this, me chain of 
ideas led him to reflect upon the argument which libertines 
bring against Providence from the circumstance of abounding 
evil. In the next speech, therefore, he endeavours to answer 
that objection, and vindicate Providence, even on a supposition 
of the fact, that almost all men were wicked. His argument in 
the two lines in question is to this purpose, — But why need vte 
Viwider at this abounding of evil ? For if the sun breed maggots in a 
dead dog, vjhich though a god, yet shedding its heat and influence 
upon carrion^— ^-Ht,T^ he stops short, lest talking too conse- 
quentially the hearer should suspect his madness to be feigned ; 
and so turns him off from the subject, by enquiring of his 
daughter. But the inference which he intended to make, was a 
very noble one, and to this purpose. If this (says he) be the 
ease, that the efiect follows the thing operated upon [carrion'] and 
not the thing operating [a god] why need we wonder, that the 
supreme cause of all things diffusing its blessings on mankind, 
12 
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90 HAMLET, 

Pol, I have^ my lord. 

who is> as it were, a dead carrion, dead in original sin, man, in- 
stead of a proper return of duty, should breed only corruption 
and vices ? This is the argument at length; and is as noble a one 
in behalf of Providence as could come from the schools of divi* 
nity. But this wonderfid man had an art not only of acquainting 
the audience with what his actors say, but with what they think<. 
The sentiment too is altogether in character, for Hamlet is perpe- 
tually moralizing, and his circumstances make this reflection very 
natural. The same thought, something diversified, as on a dif- 
ferent occasion, he uses again in Measure for Measure, which 
will serve to confirm these observations : 

" The tempter or the tempted, who sins most ? 

** Not she ; nor doth she tempt ; but it is I 

** That lying by the violet in the sun, 

'* Do as the carrion does, not as the flower, 

** Corrupt by virtuous season." 
And the same kind of expression is in Cymbeline : 

«• Common-kissing Titan." Warburton. 
This is a noble emendation, which almost sets the critick on a 
level with the author, yohnson. 

Dr. Warburton, in my apprehension, did not understand the 
passage. I have therefore omitted his laboured comment on it, 
in which he endeavours to prove that Shakspeare intended it aa 
a vindication of the way^ of Providence in permitting evil to 
abound in the world. He does not indeed pretend that this pro- 
found meaning can be drawn from what Hamlet saysf but that 
this is what he was thinking of; for " this wonderful man (Shaks- 
peare) had an art not only of acquainting the audience with 
what his actors say, but with what they think .'" 

Hamlet's observation is, I think, simply this. He has just re- 
marked that honesty is very rare in the world. To this Polonius 
assents. The prince then adds, that since there is so little virtue 
in the world, since corruption abounds every where, and maggots 
are bred by the sun, even in a dead dog, Polonius ought to take 
care to prevent his daughter from wal^g in the sun, lest she 
should prove " a breeder of sinners ;*' for though conception in ge- 
neral be a blessing, yet as Ophelia (whom Hamlet supposes to 
be as frail as the rest of the world,) might chance to conceive, it 
might be a calamity. The maggots breeding in a dead dog, seem 
to have been mentioned merely to introduce the word concept 
tion; on which word, as Mr. Steevens has observed, Shakspeare 
has play*d in King Lear: and probably a similar qmbble was in- 
tended here. The word, however, may have been used in its or- 
dinary sense, for pregnancy, without any double meaning. 

The slight connection between this and the preceding pas- 
sage, and Hamlet's abrupt question,— /Tavej'oti a daughter? were 
manifestly intended more strongly to impress Polonius with the 
belief of the prince's madness. „ 

Perhaps this passage ought rather to be regulated thus :«-* 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 91 

Ham, Let her not walk i' the sun : conception is a bles- 
•aung;^ but as your daughter may conceive,— friend, look 
to't. 

PoL How say you by that? \^Ande,'] Still harping on 

"being a god-Jthting carrion fl* i. e. a carrion that kisses the 
sun. The participle being naturally refers to the last antecedent, 
dog. Had Shakspeare intended that it should be referred to #»»» 
he would probably have written—" he being a god," &c. We 
have many similar compound epithets in these ^ays. Thus, in 
King Lear, Act II, sc. i, Kent speaks of " ear-kitting arguments.** 
Again, more appositely, in the play before us : 

*' New lighted on a heaven-kitting hill." 
Again, in The Rape ofLucrece: 

" Threatning cloud-kitting Illion with annoy.** 
However, the instance quoted from Cymbeline by Dr. Warbur* 
ton, " ^— common-kitting Titan," seems in favour of the regu- 
lation that has been hiUierto made ; for here we find the poet 
considered the sun as kissing the carrion, not the carrion as 
kissing the sun. So, also, in King Henry IV, P. I : " Did'st thou 
never see Titan kiss a dish of butter r Tfie following lines also 
in the historical play of King Edward III, 1596, which Shaks* 
peare had certainly seen, are, it must be acknowledged, adverse 
te the regulation I have suggested : 

** Thft freshest tummer^s da^ doth soonest taint 

** The loathed carriont that it seems to kitt** 
In iustice to Dr. Johnson, I should add, that the high eulogium 
which he has pronounced on Dr. Warburton*s emendation, was 
founded on the comment which accompanied it ; of which, how- 
ever, I think, his judgment must have condemned the reasoning, 
though his goodness and piety approved its moral tendency. 

Malone* 
As a doubt, at least, may he entertuned on this subject, I have 
not ventured to expunge a note written by a great critick, and 
applauded by a greater. Steevent, 

4—— conception it a bletting ; tjcc."] Thus the quarto. The 
folio reads thus : " — conception it a bletting; but not <u your 
daughter may conceive. , Friend, look to*t." The meaning seems 
to be, conception (i. e. understanding) is a blessing ; but as your 
daughter may conceive (i. e. be pregnant) Jriend look to *t, i. e. 
have a care of that. The same quibble occurs in tlie first scene 
nf King Lear: 

•• Kent. I cannot conceive you, sir. 

" Glo. Sir, this young fellow*s mother couldV Steevent* 
The word not, I have no doubt, was inserted by the editor of 
the folio, in consequence of his not understanding the passage. 
A little lower we find a similar interpolation in some of the co- 
pies, probably from the same cause : " You cannot, sir, take 
from me any thing that I will not more willingly part withal, ex- 
cept my life." Malone, 
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my daughter i-t-yet he knew me not at first; he said, I 
wa3 a fishmonger: He is far gone, &r gone; and, truly, 
in my youth I suffered much extremity for love ; very near 
this. I '11 speak to him again,—- What do you read, my lord ? 

Ham, Words, words, words ! 

Pol. What is the matter, my lord ? 

Ham. Between who ? 

Fol. I mean, the matter that you read, my lord. 

Ham, Slanders, sir: for the satirical rogue says here, 
that old men have grey beards;* that their faces are 
wrinkled ; their eyes purging thick amber, and plum-tree 
gum ; and that they have a plentiful lack of wit, together 
with most weak hams : All which, sir, though I fno&t 
powerfully and potently believe, yet I hold it not honesty 
to have it thus set down ; for yourself, sir, shall be as old 
as I am, if, like a crab, you could go backward. 

ff Slanders, sir: /or the satirical rogue says here, that old men &c.] 
By the satirical rogue he means Juvenal in his 10th Satire : 

" Da spatium vitx, multos da Jupiter annos : 

*' Hoc recto vultu, solum hoc et pallidus optas. 

" Sed quslm continuis et quantis longa senectus 

** Plena malis ! deformeTn, et tetrum ante omnia vultunh 

** Dissimilemque sui,** &c. 
Nothing could be finer imagined for Hamlet, in his circum- 
stances, than the bringing him in reading a description of the 
evils of long life. Warburton. 

Had Shakspeare readp^wvenal in the original, he had met with— 

" De temone Britanno, Excidet Arviragus.'*— 
and— 

« _ Uxorem, Postkume, ducis ?" 
We should not then have had continually in Cymbeline, Jrviragus, 
and Posthumus. Should it be said that Uie quantity in theforTner 
word might be forgotten, it is clear from a mistake in the lauer, 
that Shakspeare could not possibly have read any one of the Ro- 
man poets. 

There was a translation of the 10th Satire of Juvenal by Sir 
John Beaumont, the elder brother of the famous Francis : but I 
cannot tell whether it was printed in Shakspeare's time. In that 
age of quotation, every classick might be picked up by piece^meal. 
I forgot to mention in its proper place, that another descrip- 
tion of Old Age in Js Tou Like it, has been called a parody on a 
passage in a French poem of Garnier. It is trifling to say any 
thing about this, after the observation I made in Macbeth : but 
one may remark once for all, that Shakspeare wrote for the peo- 
ple i and could not have been so absurd aa to bring forward any 
allusion, which hadi not been familiarized by some accident on 
other. Farmer- 
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Pol, Though this be madness, yet there 's method in 
it. [Aside*'] Will you walk out of the air, my lord? 

Ham, Into my grave? 

PoL Indeed, that is out o'the air.— .How pregnant 
sometimes his replies are !* a happiness that o&n mad- 
ness hits on, which reason and sanity could not so pros- 
perously be delivered of. I will leave him, and suddenly ^ 
contrive the means of meeting between him and my 
daughter. — My honourable lord, I will most humbly take 
my leave of you. 

Ham. You cannot, sir, take from me any thing that I 
will more willingly part withal ; except my life, except 
my life, except my life. 

PoL Fare you well, my lord. 

Ham, These tedious old fools ! 

Enter Rosencrantz* and Guildenstern. 

PoL You go to seek the lord Hamlet; there he is. 

Ro8, God save you, sir ! [To Pol. Exit Pol. 

GuiL My honour'd lord ! — 

J?o«, My most dear lord ! — 

Ham, My excellent good friends! How dost thou, 
Guildenstern ? Ah, Rosencrantz ! Good lads, how do ye 
both? 

Eos, As the indifferent children of the earth. 

GviL Happy, in that we are not overhappy ; 
On fortune's cap we are not the very button. 

Ham, Nor the soles of her shoe? 

Ros. Neither, my lord. 

Ham, Then you live about her waist, or in the middle 
of her ^vours ? 

GuiL Taith, her privates we. 

Ham, In the secret parts of fortune ? O, most true ; she 
is a strumpet What news? 



J32)w pregnant IstcA Pregnant is ready, dexterous^ apt. So^ in 
Jheifthmgkt,' 

" _.— a wickedness 

*' Wherein a pregnant enemy doth much.*' Steenent. 

1 — and guddenfy &c.] This and the greatest part of the two 
following lines are omitted in the quartos. Steevens. 

% ^^---^ Rotencrantz — ] There was an embassador of that name 
in England about the time when this play was written. Steevent. 
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94 HAMLET, 

J?M. None^ my lord; but that the world 's groirn 
honest. 

Ham. Then is dooms-day near: But your news is not 
true. [Let me* question more ii^ particular: What have 
yoUf my good friends, deserved at the hands of foKune^ 
that she sends you to prison hither? 

GuiL Prison, my lord 1 

Ham. Denmark S a prison. 

JRo9. Then is the world one. 

Ham, A goodly one; in which there are many confines, 
wards, and dungeons ; Denmark being one of the worst. 

Mo9. We think not so, my lord. 

Ham, Why, then 'tis none to you ; for there is nothing 
either good or bad, but thinking makes it so : to me it is 
a prison. 

Boa. Why, then your ambition makes it one ; 'tis too 
narrow fbi: your mind. 

Ham, O God I I could be bounded in a nut>sheU, and 
count myself a king of inJGinite apace; were it not that I 
have bad dreams. 

GuiL Which dreams, indeed, are ambition ; for the 
very substance of the ambitious is merely the shadow of 
a dream.* 

Ham, A dream itself is but a shadow. 

Ro3. Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and light a 
quality, that it is but a shadow's shadow. 

Ham. Then. are our beggars, bodies;' and our mo- 
narchs, and outstretched heroes, the beggars' shadows: 
Shall we to the court ? for, by my fay, I cannot reason. 

Roam Gvil, We '11 wait upon you. 

^[Let me &c.] AU within the crotchets is wanting in the 
quartos. Steevetu, 

1 — - the shadovj of a dream.'] Shakspeare has accidentally in- 
vevted an expression of Pindar, that the state of humanity is 
oiami '^«y«f , the dreaim of a shadim. yohruon. 
So» Davies : 

" Man's life is but a dreame, nay, less than %o, 
*' A shadow of a dreamed* Farmer, 
So, in the tragedy of Dariut^ 1603, by Lord Sterline : 

** Whose best was but the Mhadow of a dreamy* StaeutUk 

*TkeH are our beggare, bodies i] Shakspeare teems here to 

design a ridicule of Uiose deelamations ag^ainst wealth and mat- 

ness, that seem to make happiness consist in poverty, yifumn. 
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Nam. No such matter: I will not sort you with tke rest 
of my servants; for^ to speak to you like am honest man, 
I am most dreadfully attended.] But in the beaten way of 
friendship, what make you at Ekinore? 

Ro9. To viut you, my lord; no other occasion. 

Ham. Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks; 
but I thank you: and sure, dear friends^ my thanks are 
too dear, a halfpemiy.^ Were you not sent for? is it your 
own inclining? Is it a free viskation? Come, eome; deal 
justly with me: come, come; nay, speak. 

Guil. What should we say, my lord? 

Ham, Any thing—hut to the purpose. You were sent 
for; and there is a kind of confession in your looks, which 
your modesties have not craft enough to cok)ur: I know, 
the good king and queen have sent for you. 

So8. To what end, my lord ? 

Ham, That you must teach me. But let me conjure 
you, by the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy of 
our youth, by the obligation of our ever*preserved love, 
and by what more dear a better proposer could charge 
you withal, be even and direct with me, whether you 
were sent for, or no? 

JR08, What say you? [T'o Guil. 

Ham, Nay, then I have an eye of you ;4 [awWe]— if 
you love nie, hold not off. 

Gtdl. My lord, we were sent for* 

Ham» I will tell yoUi why ; so shall my ^iticipation 
prevent your discovery, and your secrecy to the king and 
queen moult no feather. I have of late,* (but, wherefore,'! 
know not,) lost all my mirth, forgone all custom of exer- 
cises: and, indeed, it goes so heavily with my disposition, 
that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a steril 
promontory; this most excellent canopy, the air, look 

» ^— too dear a halfpenny.'] i. e. a halfpenny too dear : they 
are worth nothing. The modem editors read — at a halfpenny. 

Malone, 

< Nay^ then I have an eye of you;'] An eye of you means, I have 
a glimpse of your meaning. Steevens. 

«/ have of late, &c.] This is an admirable description of a 
rooted melancholy sprmig fix)m thickness of blood ; and artfully 
imagined to hide the true cause of his disorder from the pene- 
tratioQ of these two friends, who were set over him as spies. 

JVar^rta». 
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yoUi this brave overhanging firmament,* this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire,' why, it appears no other 
thing to me, than a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapours. What a piece of work is a man ! How noble in 
reason 1 how infinite in faculties 1 in form, and movingly 
how express and admirable ! in action, how like an angel I 
in apprehension, how like a god I the beauty of the world ! 
the paragon of animals! And yet, to me, what is this 
quintessence of dust ? man delights not me,— -nor woman 
neither; though, by your smiling, you seem to say so. 

Boa. My lord, there was no such stuff in my. thoughts. 

Ham, Why did you laugh then, when I said, Man de^' 
lights not me? 

Ro9, To think, my lord, if you delight not in man, 
what lenten entertainment^ the players shall receive from 
you : we coted them on the way f and hither are they 
coming, to offer you service. 

0—- rAi> brane o'erAon^W firmament,] Thus the quarto. The 
folio reads,-— fA<> brave o^er-Aon^in^, this kSfc. Steevent* 

t — this mott excellent camfyt the air,— «Ai# fnajettical rorf 
Jrettedvfith golden fire,] So, in our author's 2l8t Sonnet: 
" As those gold candles, fix'd in heaven^s air'* 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 

** — Look, how the floor of heaven 

*' Is thick inlaid with patins of bright gold/** Malone* 

• — — lenten entertainment — ] i. e. sparing, like the entertain- 
ments given in Lent. So, in The Ihtke'e Mietreet, by Shirley, 1631 : 

" — to maintain you with bisket, 

" Poor John, and half a liveiy, to read moral virtue 

•* And lenten lectures.'* Steevent, 

• — toe coted them on the vtay /] To cote is to overtake. I meet 
■with this word in The Return from Parnassus, a comedy, 1606 : 

«« «.«. marry we presently coted and outstript them." 
Agiun, in Golding's Ovid's Metamxfrphosis, 1587, Book II: 

** With that Hippomenes coted her." 
Agiun, in Warner's Albion*s England, 1602, B. VI, chap. XJOLi 

" Gods and goddesses for wantonness ont-coted.** 
Again, in Drant's translation of Horace's satires, 1567 : 

« For he that thinks to coat all men, and all to over^.** 
Chapman has more than once used the word in his version of 
the 23d Iliad. 

See Vol. IV,p.80, n. 7. 

In the laws of coursing, says Mr. Toilet, " a cote is when a 
greyhound Roes endways by the side of his fellow, and gives the 
bare a tum.^' This quotation seems to point out die etymology 
of the verb to be irom the French cOt^, the side. Steevene. 
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Ham. Hetilat plays the king, shall be Welcome; his 
majesty shall have tribute of me: the adventurous 
knight shall use his foil, and target : the lover shall not 
sigh gratis; the humorous man shall end his part in 
peace :^ the clown shall make those laugh, whose lungs 
are tickled o' the sere ;' and the lady shall say her mind 

1 — shall end his part in peace ••] After these words the fbU4> 
^(^s-^the clovm shall make those laugh sjihose lungs are tickled o* the 
sere. Warburton. 

a _— the clown shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled 
o' the sere /] i. e. those who are asthmatical, and to whom laugh- 
ter is most uneasy. This is the case (as I am told) with those 
whose lungs are tickled by the sere or serum.: but. about these . 
words 1 am neither very confident, nor very solicitous. Will the 
following passage in Tlie Tempest be of use to any future com- 
mentator ? 

" — to minister occasion to these gentlemen, who are of 
such sensible and nimble lungs, that they always use to laugh at 
nothing.'* 

The word scare occurs as unintelligibly in an ancient Dialogue 
beticeen the CoTnen Secretary and ^elowsy, touchynge the umtablcn€9€ 
of Harlottes, bl. I. no date : 

" And wyll byde whysperynge in the eare, 
** Thynk ye her tayle is not light of the scare?** 
The sense of the adjective sere is not more distinct in Chap- 
man's version of Uie 22d Iliad: 

«' Hector, thou only pestilence, in all mortalities 
** To my sere spirits." 
Sec p. 102, n. 8. 

A stre IS likewise the tcUon of a hawk. Steevens. 
These words are not in the quarto. I am by no means satis- 
fied with the explanation given, though 1 have nothing satisfac- 
tory to propose. 1 believe Hamlet only means, that the clown 
shall make tiiose laugh who ha\e a dispOvsition to laugh ; who 
are pleased with their entcitainment. That no asthmatic disease 
was in contemplation, may be inferred from both the words used, 
tickled and lu7igs > each of which seems to have a relation to laugh- 
ter, and the latter to have been considered by Shakspeaie, as (if 
I may so expresjp myself,) its natural seat. So, in Coriolanus: 
" ' witii a kind of *m//e, 
** Which ne'er came from the lungSf — .'* 
Again, in As you Like it : 
*' — When I did hear 
** The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
** My lu7igs begun to crow like chanticleer." 
O* the sere or rjf the sere, means, I think, hy the sere ; but the 
word sere I am unable to explain, and suspect it to be corrupt. 
Perhaps we should read— rAe clown shall make those laugh whofc 
hngs are tickled o* the sceoe, i. e. by the sceHe. A similar corrap- 
VOL. XV. K 
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98 HAMLET, 

freely,* or the blank verse shall halt for 't. — What play- 
ers are they ? 

Roa, Kven those you were wont to take such delight in, 
the tragedians of the city. 

Ham, How chances it, they travel?* their residence, 
both in reputation and profit, was better both ways. 

Ros, I think, their inhibition comes by the means of 
the late innovation.* 

tion has happened in anotlier place, where we find scare for scene. 

Malone. 

s -.— the lady shall say her mind Sec] The lad^' shall have no 
obstruction, unless from the lameness of the verse. Johnson, 

I think, the meaning is, — The lady shall mar die measure of the 
verse, rather than not express herself freely or fully. Henderson. 

* Hvu3 chances it, they travel ?] To tram:l in Shakspeare's time 
was Uie technical word, for which we have substituted to stroll. 
So, in the Office -book of Sir Henry Herbert, Master of the Re- 
vels to King Charles the First : « 1622, Feb. 17, for a certificate 
for the Palsgrav*e's servants to trawl into the country for six 
weeks, 10s." Again, in Ben Jonson*s Poetaster^ 1601 : " If he pen 
for thee once, thou slialt not need to travellt with thy pumps full 
of grave 11, any more, after a blinde jade and a hamper, and stalk 
upon boords and barrel-heads to an old crackt trumpet." These 
"words are addressed to a player. Malone. 

* / thinly, their inhibition tsfc."] I fancy this is transposed : Ham* 
let enquires not about an inhibition, but an innovation : the answer 
therefore probably was, — / thini, their innovation, that is, their 
new practice of strolling, comes by means of the late inhibition. 

Johnson. 
The drift of Hamlet's question appears to be this, — How 
chances it they travel ? — ^i. e. Ifow happens it that they are become 
strollers? — Their residence both in reputation and profit, w^a 
better both ways. — i. e. to have rem,ained in a settled theatre , vias 
the onorc honourable as vtell as tlie inore lucrative situation. To this, 
Rosencrant'/ replies, — Their inhibition comes by means of the 
Jate innovation. — i. e. their perm,ission to act any longer at an estab* 
lished house is taken arway, in consequence of the new custom o/* f«- 
troducing personal abuse into their comedies. Several companies of 
nctors in the time of our author were silenced on account of this 
licentious practice. Among these (as appears from a passage in 
Have with you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's hunt is up, 
&c. 1596,) even the children of St. Paul's : " Troth, would he 
might for mee (that's all the harme I wish him) for then we 
neede never wishe the playes at Poviles up againe," &c. See a 
dialogue between Cooivedy and Envy at tlie conclusion ot Mucedo' 
rus, 1598, as well as the preiudium to Jristippus, or the jovial 
philosopher, 1630, from whence the following passage is taken : 
" Shews having been long intermitted and fprbidden by authority 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 99 

Ham,, Do they hold the same estimation they did when 
I was in the city \ Are they so followed ? 

Ros* No, indeed, they are not. 

[Ham, How comes it?® Do they grow rusty? 

Ro8. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted pace : 
But there is, sir, an aiery of children/'little eyases, that 



Jor their abuses, could not be raised but by conjuring." Shevo en- 
ters, whipped by two furies, and the prologue says to her : 

*• with tears wash off that guilty sin, 

** Purge out those ill-digested dregs of wit, * 

•• That use their ink to blot a spotless name : 
•* Let 'b have no one particular man traduc'd, — 

** spare the persons" &c. 

Altei-ation, therefore, in the order of the words, seems to be 
quite unnecessai-y. Steevens. 

There will still, however, remun some difficulty. The statute 
39 Eliz. ch. 4, which seems to be alluded to by the words — their 
inhibition^ was not made to inhibit the players from acting any 
longer at an established theatre, but to prohibit them from strolltJig. 
" All fencers, (says the act,) bearwards, common players of en- 
terludes, and minstrels, wamlering abroad, (other than players of 
enterludes, belonging to any baron of tins realm or any other ho- 
nourable personage of gi'eater degree, to be authorized to plav 
under the hand and seal of arms of such baron or personage,"^ 
shall be taken, adjudged, and deemed rogues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars, and shall sustain such pain and punishments as 
by this act is in tliat behalf appointed." 

This statute, if alluded to, is repugnant to Dr. Johnson's trans- 
position of the text, and to Mr. Steevens's explanation of it as it 
now stands. Yet Mr. Steevens's explanation maybe right: Shaks- 
peare might not have thought of the act of Elizabeth. He could 
not, however, mean to charge his friends the old tragedians with 
the nev) aistom of introducing personal abuse ; but must rather 
have meant, that the old tragedians were inhibited from per- 
forming in tJie city, and obliged to travel, on account of the mis- 
conduct of the younger company. See note 7. Malone. 

By tlie late innovation, it is probable that Rosencrantz means, 
the late change of government. The word innovation is used in 
the same sense in Tlie Triumph of Love, in Fletcher's Four moral 
Representations in One, where Cornelia says to Rinaldo ; 

" and in poor habits clad. 

" (You fled, and the innovation laid aside)." 
And in Fletcher's [Shirley's] play of The Coronation, after LCQ- 
natus is proclaimed king, Lysander says to Philocles : 

" What dost thou think of this innovation?^', M. Mason, 
fi [Ham. Him comes it? &c.] The lines enclosed in crotchetf 
are in the folio of 1623, but not in any of the quartos, yohnson, 
7 -.«-. flftj aiery of children, &c.] Relating to the play-houa»i( 
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100 HAMLET, 

firy out on the top of question,® and are most tyrannically 

then contending, the Sanhide, the Fortune, &c. played by the 
children of his majesty's chapel. Pope. 

It relates to the young singing men of the chapel royal, or St. 
Paul's, of the former of whom perhaps the earliest mention oc- 
curs in an anonymous puritanical pamphlet, 1569, entitled The 
Children of the Chapel stript and Kohipt: " Plaies will neuer be 
iupprest, while her maiesties unfledged minions flaunt it in 
silkes and sattens. They had as well be at their popish seruice 
in the deuils garments,'* &c. — Again, ibid.- " Euen in her ma- 
iesties chapel do these pretty upstart youtbes profane the Lordes 
day by the lasciuious writhing of their tender limbes, and gor- 
geous decking of their apparell, in feigning bawdie fables gather- 
ed from the idcdatrous heathen poets," &c. 

Concerning the performances and success of the latter in at- 
tracting the best company, I also find the following passage in 
^acJ^ Drwn^s Entertainment, or Pasquil and-Katherine, 1601: 
** I saw the children ofPoiules last night; 
" And troth they pleas'd me pretty, pretty well, 
" The apes, in time, will do it handsomely. 
** — I like the audience that frequenteth there 
'^ With much applause a man shall not be choak'd 
'* With the stench of gaplick, nor be pasted 
** To the barmy jacket of a beer-brewer. 
« _ Tis a good gentle audience,** &c. 
It is said in Richard Flecknoe's Short Discourse of the English 
Stage, 1664, that " both the children of the chappel and St 
Paul's, acted playes, the one in White-Friers, the other behinde 
the- Convocation-house in Paul's ; till people growing more pre- 
cise, and playes more licentious, the theatre of Paul's was quite 
supprest, and that of the children of the chappel converted to 
the use of the children of the revels.'* Steevens. 

The suppression to which Flecknoe alludes took place in the 
year 1583-4 ; but afterwards both the children of the chapel and 
of the Revels played at our author's play-house in Blackfriars, 
and elsewhere : and the choir-boys of St. Paul's ut their own 
house. A certain number of the children of the Revels, I believe, 
belonged to each of the principal theatres. 

Our author cannot be supposed to direct any satire at those 
young men who played occasionally at his own theatre. Ben 
Jonson's Cynthia's Bevels, and his Poetaster, were performed there 
by the children of Queen Elizabeth's chapel, in 1600 and 1601 ; 
and Eastward Hoe by the children of the revels, in 1604 or 1605. 
I have no doubt therefore, that the dialogue before us was 
pointed at the choir-boys of St. Paul's, who in 1601 acted two of 
Marston's plays, Antonio and MelUdo, and Antonio^s Pevenge. Ma- 
Iiy of Lyly's plays were represented by them about the same 
time ; and in 166r, Chapman's Bussy d*Ambois was performed by 
them with great applause. It was probably in this and some 
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clapped for 'ti these are now the fashion ; and so berattle 

other noisy tragedies of the same kincl« that they cry^d out on the 
top of question, and vsere most tyrannically dapfidfor V. 

At a later period indeed, after our poet's death, the Children of 
the levels had an established theatre of their own, and some dis- 
pute seems to have arisen between them and the king's compa- 
ny. They performed regularly in 1623, and for eight years af- 
terwards, at the Red Bull in St. John's street; and in 1627, 
Shakspeare's company obtained an inhibition from the Master of 
the Revels to prevent their performing any of his plays at their 
house : as appears from the following entry in Sir Henry Her- 
bert's Office-book, already mentioned : " From Mr. Hemingc, 
in their company's name, to forbid the playijige of any of Shak- 
speare's playes in the Red Bull company, this 11th of April, 
1627, — 5 0." From othep passages in the same book it appears 
that the Children of the Revels composed the Red-Bull com- 
pany. 

We learn from Hey wood's Apology for Actors, that the little 
eyases here mentioned were the persons who were guilty of the 
late innovation, or practice of introducing personal abuse on tlie 
stage, and perhaps for their particular fault the players in gene- 
ral suffered; and the older and more decent comedians, as 
well as the children, had on some recent occasion been inhibited 
from acting in London, and compelled to turn strollers. This 
supposition will make the words, concerning which a difficulty 
has been stated, (see n. 5,) perfectly clear. Heywood's Apology 
for Actors, was published in 1612 ; the passage therefore which 
is found in the folio, and not in the quarto, was pi-obably added 
not very long before that time. 

" Now to speake (says Hey wood,) of some abuse lately crept 
into the quality, as an innieighing against the state, the court, the 
lam, the citty, and their govenmients, ivitk the particularizing of pri- 
vate nnens humours, yet alive, noblenien and others, I know it dis- 
tastes many ; neither do I any way approve it, nor dare I by any 
means excuse it. The liberty which some arrogate to themselves, 
committing their bitterness and liberal invectives against all 
estates to the mouthes of children, supposing their juniority to be a 
priviledge for any rayling, be it never so violent, I could advise all 
such to curbe, and limit this presumed liberty within the bands 
of discretion and government. But wise and judicial ccnsurers 
before whom such complaints shall at any time hereafter come, 
will not, I hope, impute these abuses to any transgi'cssion in us, 
who have ever been care full and provident to shun the like." 

Prynne in his Ilistricm^stix, speaking of the state of the stage, 
about the year 1620, iias this passage : ** Not to particularise those 
late new scandalous invective playes, wherein sundry persons 
of place and emhience [Gundemore, the late lord adhiiral, lord 
treasurer, and otiiers,] have been particularly personated, jeai'ed, 
abused in a gross and scumlous manner," &c. 
K2 
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' the commoa stages, (so they call them) that many, weaiv 
ing rapiers, are afraid of goose quills, and dare scarce 
come thither. 

Ham, What, are they children? who maintains them? 
how are they escoted f* Will they pursue the quahty no 

The folio, 1623, haLS—berattled. The correction was made by 
the editor of the second folio. 

Since this note was written, I have met with a passage in a 
letter from Mr. Samuel Calvert to Mr. Winwood, dated March. 
28, 1605, which might lead us to suppose tliat the words found 
only in the folio were added at that time : 

" The plays do not forbear to present upon the stage the 
whole course of this present time, not sparing the kmg, state, or 
religion, in so great absui-dity, and with such liberty that any 
would be afraid to hear them." Memorials, Vol. II, p* 54. 

Maione. 
8— /if//e eyases, that cry out on the top of question,"] Little 
eyases; i. e. young nestlings, creatures just out of the egg. 

Theobald. 

The Booke of Ilaukying, &c. bl. 1. no date, seems to offer ano- 
ther etymology: " And so bycause the best knowledge is by 
the eye, they be called eyessed. Ye may also know an eyesse by the 
paleness of the seres other legges, or the sere over the beake." 

Stee*o€7i^. 

From ey, Teut. ovum, q. d. qui recens ex ovo emersit. Skinner, . 
Etymol' An aiery or eyrie, as Jt ou^ht rather to be \vritlen, is de- 
rived from the same root, and signifies both a young* brood of 
hawks, and the nest itself in which they are produced. 

An eyas liawk is sometimes written a nyas hawk, perhaps 
from a corruption that has happened in many words in our lan- 
guage, from the latter n passing from the end of one word to 
the beginning of another. However, some etymologists think 
nyas a legitimate word. Malone. 

^ — cry out on the top o/^question,] The meaning seems to be, 
tliey ask a common question in the highest note of the voice. 

yohnson. 

I believe question, in this place, as in many others, signifies 
conversation, dialogue. So, in The Merchant of Venice: *' Thijik, 
you question with a Jew." The meaning of the passage may 
therefore be — Children that perpetually recite in the highest notes of 
voice that can be uttered. Steevens. 

When we ask a question, we generally end the sentence with 
a high note. I believe, therefore, that what Rosencrantz means 
to say is, that these children declaim, through the whole of their 
parts, in the high note commonly used at the end of a question, and 
ai*e applau;led for it M. Mason, 

« escoted?] Paid. Fi*om the French escet, a shot or reck- 
oning. Johnson. 
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longer than they can sing ?> will they not say afterwards^ 
if they should grow themselves to common players, (as it 
is most like,* if their means are no better,) their writers 
do them wrong,' to make them exclaim against their owB 
succession f 

Roa. 'Faith, there has been much to do on both sides; 
and the nation holds it no sin, to tarre them on to con- 
troversy :* there was, for a while, no money bid for argu- 
ment, unless the poet and the player went to cuffs in the 
question. 

Ham, Is it possible ? 

GuiL O, there has been much throwing about of 
brains. 

Ham. Do the boys carry it away ? 

Bos. Ay, that they do, my lord ; Hercules and his load 
too.*] 

1 Will they pursue the quality no longer than they can sing?'] Will 
they follow the profession of players no longer than tJiey keep the 
voices of boys, and sing in the choir ? So afterwards, he says to 
the player. Come, give us a taste of your quality ; come, a passion- 
ate speech, yohnson. 

So, in the playei-s* Dedication^ prefixed to the first edition of 
Fletcher's plays in folio, 1647: ** —directed by the example 
of some who once steered in our quality, and so fortunately as- 
pired to chuse your honour, joined with your now glorified 
brother, patrons to the flowing compositions of the then expired 
sweet swan of Avon, Shakspeare." Again, in Gosson's School of 
Abuse, 1579 : " I speak not of this, as though every one [of the 
players] that professeth the qualitie, so abused himself, — '* 

** Than they can sing," does not merely mean, " than they 
keep the voices of boys," but is to be understood literally. He is 
speaking of the choir-boys of St. Paul's. Malone. 

s_ TWO** like,] The old copy reads — liJte most. Steevens. 
The correction was made by Mr. Pope. Malone, 

3 their %oriters do them wrong, &c.] I should have beett 

very much surprised if I had not found Ben Jonson among the 
writers here alluded to. Steewns, 

* —— to tarre them, on to controversy .•] To provoke any animal to 
rage, is to tarre him,. The word is said to come from the Greek 
retpetTa-st. yohnson. 

So, already, in King yohn : 

'* Like a doe^, that is compelled to fight^ 

*' Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on." Steevens, 

4 ««_ Hercules and his load too.] i. e. they not only carry away 
the world, but the world-bearer too : alluding to the story of 
Hercules's relieving Atlas. This is humorous. Warburton. 
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Ham, It is not very strange: for my uncle^ is king of 
Denmark ; and those, that would make mouths at him 
vrhile my father lived, give twenty, forty, fifty, an hun- 
dred ducats a-piece, for his picture in little.^ 'Sblood, 
there is something in this more than natural, if philoso- 
phy could find it out. [Flourish of Trumfieta within, 

Guit. There are the players. 

Ham, Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsinoi*e. Your 
hands. Come then: the appurtenance of welcome is 
feshion and ceremony : let me comply with you in this 
garb ;• lest my extent to the players, which, I tell you, 
must show fairly outward, should more appear like enter- 
tainment than yours. You are welcome : but my uncle- 
father, and aunt-mother, are deceived. 

GuiL In what, my dear lord? 

Ham, I am but mad north-north west: when the wind 
is southerly,* I know a hawk from a handsaw.^ 

The allusion may be to the Globe playhouse on the Bankside, 
the sigii of which was Hercules carrying the Globe. Stee^oeJis. 

I suppose Shakspeare meant, that the boys drew greater au- 
diences than the elder players of the Globe theatre. Malojie. 

* It it not very strange: for Tny uncle — ] I do not wonder tliat 
the new players have so suddenly risen to reputation, my uncle 
3.upplies another example of the facility witli which honour is 
conferred upon new claimants. Johnson. 

It is not very strange: &c. was originally Hamlet's observation, 
on being informed that the old tragedians of the city were not so 
followed as they used to be : [see p. 99, n. 7.] but Dr. John- 
son's explanation is certainly just, and this passage connects suf- 
ficiently well with that which now immediately precedes it. 

Malone. 

7 _« in little."] i. e. in miniature. So, in The Noble Soldiery 
1634: 

** The perfection of all Spaniards, Mars in little?^ 
Again, in Drayton's Shepherd's Sirena: 

" Paradise in little done." 
Agmn, in Massinger's Nev3 Way to pay Old Debts: 
•• His father's picture in little. Stcevens. 

« — let me comply £5*0.] Sir T. Hanmer reads, — let me com- 
pliment with} ou. Johnson. 

To comply is again apparently used in the sense of— to com^pli- 
Tnenty in Act V : "He did comply with his dug, before he sucked 
it" Steever^. 

_ ^lahen the taind is southerly, is^c."] So, in Damon and Py- 
thias,15^2'. 
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Enter Polonius. 
^oL Well be wkh yqu, gentlemen ! 
Ham, Hark you, Guildenstem ;^-and you too ;•— at each 
ear a hearer : that great baby> you see there, is not yet 
aut of his swaddiing-clouts. 

Ro8. Hapily, he 's the second time come to them ; for, 
fiiey say, an old man is twice a child. 

Ham. I will prophecy, he comes to tell me of the play- 
ers ; mark it. — ^You say right, sir: o' Monday morning; 
'tvras then, indeed. 

FoL My lord, I have news to tell you. 
Ham, My lord, I have news to tell you. When Roscius 
-was an actor in Rome, — 

FoL The actors are come hither, my lord 
Ham* Buz, buzi' 

•• But I perceive now, either the wndc is at the iouth, 
•* Or else your tunge cleaveth to the rooflfe of your raouA.* 

Steepens* 

* — — / inono a hatui /ron^ a handsav).'] This was a cunimon 
]^roverbial speech. The Oxford editor alters it to, — linov) a hank 

jrom an hemshaw, as if the other had been a corruption of the 
players ; whereas the poet found the proverb thus corrupted in 
the mouth of the people : so that the critick's alteration only 
serves to show us the original of the expression. Warburton. 

Similarity of sound is the source of many literary corruptions. 
In Holbom we have still the sign of the Bull and Gate, which 
exhibits but an odd combination of imag-es. It was originally (as 
I learn from the title-page of an old play) the Boulogne Gate, i. e. 
•ne of the gates oi Boulogne; designed perhaps as a compliment 
to Henry VIXI, who IocAl the place in 1544. 

The Boulogne mouth, now the Bull and Mouthy had probably the 

same origin, i e. the nufuth of the harbour of Boulogne. Steevent» 

' The Boulogne Gate was not one of the gates of Boulogne, but 

of Calais f and is frequently mentioned as such by Hall and Ho- 

linshed. Ritson, 

* Buz, buzf] Mere idle talk, the buz of the vulgar. Johnson, 
Buz, buz ! are, I believe, only interjections employed to inter- 
rupt Polonius. Ben Jonson uses them often for the same pur- 
pose, as well as Middleton in A Mad World, my Masters, 1608. 

Steevens. 
Buz used to be an interjection at Oxford, when any one began 
a story that was generally known before. Blackstone. 

Buzzer, in a subsequent scene in this play, is used for a busj 
talker: 

** And wants not Imzzers^ to infect his car 
** With pestilent speeches.** 
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Pol, Upon tny honour, — 
Ham. Then came each actor on hiaaBS^^ ■ 
PoL The best actors in the world, cither for tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pas- 
toral, [tragical -historical,* tragical-comical-historical-pas- 
toral,] scene individable, or poem unlimited : Seneca can- 
not be too heavy, nor Plautus too light.* For the law of 
writ, and the liberty, these are the only men.* 

Again, in King Lear : 

** — — on every dream, 
** Each buz, each fancy." 

Again, in Trussel's History of England, 1635: *' — who, in- 
stead of giving redress, suspecting now the truth of the duke of 
Gloucester's buzz" &c. 

It is, therefore, probable from the answer of Polonius, that buz 
was used, as Dr. Johnson supposes, for an Idle rumour without 
any foundation. 

In Ben Jonson's Staple of Kevit, the collector of mercantile in- 
telligence is called Emissary Buz. Malone. 

Whatever may be the origin of this phrase, or rather of this 
interjection, it is not unusual, even at Uiis day, to cry buz to Any 
person who begins to relate what the company had beard before. 

M. Mason, 

^ — Then came &c.3 This seems to be a line of a ballad. 

Johnson. 

4-..— tragical-historical, &c.] The words within the crotchets 
1 have recovered from the folio, and see no reason why they were 
kitherto onutted. There are many plays of tlie age, if not of 
Shakspeare, that answer to these descriptions. Steevens. 

9 ««-. Seneca cannot be too heany, nor Plautus too light "^ The 
tragedies of Seneca were translated into English by Thomas 
Newton, and others, and published first separate, at different 
times, and afterwards all together in 1581. One comedy of Plau- 
tus,. viz. the Mendcchmi, was likewise translated and published in 
1595. Steevens. 

1 believfe the frequency of plays performed at publick schools, 
suggested to Shakspeare the names of Seneca and Plautus as dra- 
matick authors. T. Warton. 

Prefixed to a map of Cambridge in the Second Part of Braunii 
Civitates, &c. is an account of the University, by Gulielmus 
Soon us, 1575. In this curious memoir we have the folio wmg 
passage : ** Januarium, Februarium, & Martium menses, utnoc- 
tis tiedix faUant in spectaculis populo exhibendis ponunt tanta 
el( ,i.^antia, tiinta actionis dig^itate, ea vocis & vultu&moderatione, 
eu miiguificentia, ut si Plautus, aut Terentius, aut Seneca revi- 
Yisreret mirarentur sua;* ipsi fabulas, majoremque quam cumin^ 
spectante popul. Rom. agerentur, voluptatem credo caperent. 
Eunpidem vero, Sophoclem & Aristophanem, etiam Athenarum 
Marum txderet." Steevent^ 
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Ham, O Jefihthah^ judge of larael^-^whsLt a treasure 
hadst thou ! 

FoL What a treasure had he, my lord? 

Ham, W hy r^One fair daughter , and no more^ 
The which he loved fiaasing well, 

Po/. -Still on my daughter. {a»ide. 

Ham, Am 1 not i' the right, old Jephthah ? 

Pol. If you call me Jephthah, my lord, I have a daugh- 
ter that I love passing well. 

Ham, Nay, that follows not. 

Pol, What follows then, my lord ? 

Ham. Why, As by lot^ God wot^ and then, you knoWy 



• For the law of writ, and the liberty, these are the only men.] 
All the modem editions have, — the la<vi of wit, and the liberty g 
but feoth my old copies have — the lam of writ, I believe rightly. 
Writ, for nuritirig, composition. Wit was not, in our author's time, 
taken either for imagination, or acuteness, or both together, but for 
understanding, for the faculty by which we apprehend and judge. 
Those who wrote of the human mind, distinguished its primary 
powers inte 'voit and n»ill. Ascham distinguishes boys of tardy and 
of active faculties into quick vjits and slow wits, yohnson. 

That writ is here used for writing, may be proved by the fol- 
lowing passage in Titus Andronicus : 

«* Then all too late I bring this fatal wnV." Steevens, 

The old copies ai'e certainly right. Writ is used for writinghy 
authors contemporary with Shakspeare. Thus, in The Apologie 
ff Fierce Fennilesse, by Thomas Nashe, 1593 : " For the lowsie 
circumstance of his poverty before his death, and sending that 
miserable wrifte to his wife, it cannot be but thou liest, learned 
Gabriel." Again, in Bishop Earle's Character of a mere dull Phy^ 
sician, 1638 : " Then followes a writ to his drugger, in a strange 
tongue, which he understands, though he cannot conster/' 

Again, in King Hairy VI, P. II ; 

" Now, good my lord, let's see the devil's writf* Malone,- 

f Why, As by lot, God wot, — &c.] The old song from which 
these quotations are taken, I communicated to Pr. Percy, who 
has honoured it with a place in the secQnd and third editions of 
his Beliques of fxncient English Poetry. In the books belonging to 
the Stationers' Company, there are two entries of this Ballad 
among others. ** A ballet intituled the Songe of Jepthah's dough- 
ter" &c. 1567, Vol. J, fol. 162. Again : " Jeffa Judge of Israel/" 
p. 93, Vol. in, Dec. 14, 1624. 

This story was also one of the favourite subjects of ancient 
tapestry. Steevens. 

There is a Latin tragedy on the subject of Jeptha, by John 
Christopherson, in 1546, and another by Buchanan, in 1554. A 
third by Du Plessis Momay, is mentioned by Piynne> in his ift*- 
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Jl came to fiaas^ As most like it «/a9^— The first row of 
the pious chanson* will show you more; for look) my 
abridgment* comes. 

Enter Four or Five Players. 
You are welcome, masters ; welcome, all :— -I am glad to 
see thee well :— welcome, good friends.— O, old friend ! 
Why, thy face is valanced^ since I saw thee last; Com'st 



triomastix. The same subject had probably been introduced on 
the English sta^. Malone. 

t — the pious chanson — 3 ^^ is pons chantons in the first 
folio edition. The old ballads sung on bridges, and from thence 
called Font charuoru. Hamlet is here repeating ends of old songs. 

Pope. 

It is pons chanwng in the quarto too. I know not whence the 
fubrick has been brought, yet it has not the appearance of an ar- 
bitrary addition. The titles of old ballads were never printed 
red; but perhaps rubriek may stand for marginai explanation. 

yohnsofu 

There are five large volumes of ballads in Mr. Pepys's collec- 
tion in Magdalen's College Library, Cambridge, some as ancient 
as Henry VH's reign, and not one red letter upon any one of the 
titles. Grey. 

The words, of the rubriek^ were first inserted by Mr. Rowe, in 
his edition in 1709. The old quartos in 1604, 1605, and 1611, 
read, pioiu chanson, which gives the sense wanted, and I have 
accordingly inserted it in the text. 

The pious cJuuMons were a kind of Christinas carols^ containing 
some scriptural liistory thrown into loose rhymes, and sung about 
the streets by the common people when they went at that season 
to solicit alms. Hamlet is here repeating some scraps from a 
song of this kind, and when Polonius enquires What follows 
them, he refers him to the first row (i. e. division) of one of these, 
to obtain the information he wanted. Steevens. 

•— my abridgment — ] He calls the players afterwards, the 
brief chronicles of the times; but I think he now means only thote 
vjho Httiil shorten my talk. Johnson. 

An abridgment is used for a dramatick piece in A Midsunimtr- 
Kight*s Dream,* Act V, sc. i : 

" Say, what abridgment have you for this evening ?'* 
but it does not commodiuUbiy apply to this passage. See Vol. 11, 
p. 355, n. 3. Steeve7is. 

1 — thy face is valanccd — ] i. e. fringed with a beard. The 
valance is the fringes or drapery hanging round the tester, of a 
bed. Malone* 

Dryden, In one of his epilogues, has the following line: 
** Criticks in plume, and white valancy wig.*' Steevent- 
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thou to beard me^ in Denmark? — What! my young lady 
and mistress! By-Vlady, your ladyship is nearer to hea-* 
Ten, than when I was you last, by the altitude of a chopine.^ 

* — ^— to beard me — ] To beard^ anciently signified to tet at de* 
fiance^ So, in Ki7ig Henry IV, P. I : 

*• No man so potent breathes upon the ground, 
** But I will beard him." Steevent. 

* — iy the altitude of a chopine.] A chioppine is a high shoe»- 
or rather, a clog, worn by the Italians, as in T.. Hey wood's Chal-* 
lenge rf Beauty, Act V, Song: 

** The Italian in her high ckopeene, 

*' Scotch lass, and lovely free too ; 
" The Spanish Donna, French Madame, 
•* He doth not feare to go to." 
So, in Ben Jonson's Cynthia^s lievels : 

«* I do wish myself one of my mistress's cioppiniV Another 
demands, why would he be one of his mistress's cioppini? a third 
answers, ** because he would make her hij^hery 

Again, in Decker's Match me /« London, 1631 : " I 'm only 
taking instructions to make her a lower chopecfie; she finds fault 
that she's lifted too high." 

Again, in Chapman's Casar and Pompey, 1613 : 

« __ and thou shait 

** Have chopines at commanderaent to an height 
*« Of life thou canst wish." 
See the figure of a Venetian courtezan among the ffabiti An' 
Schi &c. di Cesare Vecellio, p. 114. edit. 1598 : and (as Mr. Hitson 
observes} among the JOiver^aruin Nationwn Babitua, Padua, 1592. 

StecHjent. 
Tom Coryat, in his Crudities, 1611, p. 262, calls them chapi" 
neysy and gives the following account of theik : *' There is one 
thing used of the Venetian women, and some others dwelling in 
the cities and townes subject to the signiory of Venice, that is 
not to be observed (I thinke) amongst any other women in Chris^ 
tendome: which is common in Venice, tliat.no woman whatso* 
ever goeth without it, either in her house or abroad, a thing 
Tiiade of vjood and eovereJ tuith leather of sundry colors, some tsith 
vshitef so^ne redde, some yellow. It is cal'ed a chapiney, u-A/cA they 
viear under their shoes. Many of them aj-e curiously painted ; some 
also of them I have seen fairely gilt : so uncomely a thing (in my 
opinion) that it is pitty this foolish custom is not cleanc banished 
and exterminated out of the citie. There are m,any of these chapi" 
neys of a great height, even half a yard high, whicli maketh many 
of their women that are very short, seenic much taller than the 
tallest women we have in £ngland. Also I h.ave heard it ohserv*- 
cd among them, that by how much tiie nobler a woman is, by so 
much the higher are her chapineys. All their gentlewomen and 
most of their wives and wtdowes that are ot anj wtalih, are as- 
sisted and supported eytlier by men or women, when they walto 

VOL. XV. U 
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liO HAMLET, 

Praf God, your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, be 
not cracked wiibin the ring.*— Masters, you are all wel- 
come* We '11 e'en to 't like French falconers,* fly at 
any thing we see : We '11 have a speech straight : Comet 
give us a taste of your quality ; come, a passionate speech. 
1 Play. What speech, my lord ? 

abroad, to the end they may not fall. Tliey are borne up most 
commonly by tlie left arme, otherwise they might quickly take 
afaU." Reed, 

Again, in Marston's Dutch Ctmrtezan^ 1605: " Dost not weare 
high corked shoes, choptjtet^* 

The word ought ratKer to be written chapine, from chapin^ 
Span, which is defined by Minsheu in his Spanish Dictionary.- 
•* a high cork shoe.** There is no synonymous word in the Ita- 
lian language, though the Venetian ladies, as we are told by Las- 
•eU, '* wear hig^ heel'd shoes, like stilts,'* &c. Malone, 

4 M l he not eroded Hoithin the ring."] That is, cracked too much 
for use. This is said to a young player who acted the parts of wo- 
men. Johnson. 

I find the same phrase in The Captain, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher: 

" Come to be married to my lady's woman» 
" After she's cracked in the ring.** 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Magnetick Lady : 

** Light gold, and cracked viithin the ring,** 
Again, in Tour Five Gallants, 1608 : *' Here"s Mistresse Rose- 
Ooble has lost her msudenhead, cracit in the ring.** 
Again, in Ham- Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611 : 
•• — not a penny the worse 
•* For a little use, ivhole within the ring.** 
Agfain, in Decker's Honest Whore, 1635 : •* You will not let my 
oaths be cracked in the ring, will you ?" Steevens. 

The following passage in Lyiy's If ^oman in the Moon, 1597, as 
well as that in Fletcher's Captain, might lead us to suppose that 
this phrase sometimes conveyed a wanton-allusion : " Well,' if 
^e were twenty griuns Herhter, refuse her, provided always she 
)be not dipt wthin the ring.*' T. C. 

* — like French falconers,'] The amusement of falconry vras 
much cultivated in France. In All *s Well that Ends Well, Shak- 
•peai'e has introduced an astringer or falconer at the French court. 
Mr. Toilet, who has mentioned the same circumstance, likewise 
adds that it is said in Sir Thomas Brovtne^s Tracts, p. 116, that 
** the French seem to liave been the first and noblest falconers in 
the western part of £urope ;" and« '* tliat the French king sent 
over his falconers to show that sport to King James the First" 
See Weldon's Court of King yames. Steevens. 

-^'^ like French falconers,'] Thus the folio. Quarto :-4ikft 
frienily falconers. Malone^ 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. Ill 

Ham. I heard thee speak me a speech once,— -but it 
was never acted ; or, if it was, not above once : for the 
play, I remember, pleaf«i-d not the million ; 'twas caviare 
to the general :• but it was (as I received it, and others^ 
whose judgments, in such matters, cried in the top of 
mine,^) an excellent play; well digested in the scenes, 
set down with as much modesty^ as cunning. I remem- 

•— caviare to the general:] Giles Fletcher, in his Ru^sf 
Conitnorvwealth, 1591, p. 11> says in Russia they have divers kinds 
offish <* very g^ood and delicate : as the Bellouga & Bellouglna 
of four or five elnes long, the Osltrina & Sturgeon, but not so 
thick nor long. These four kind offish breed in the Wolghaand 
are catched in grea^t plenty, and served thence into the whole 
realme for a good food. Of the roes of these four kinds they make 
very great store of Icary or Caveary*' See also, Mr. Rltson's i?e- 
marksy &c. on Shakspeare, (edit. 1778) p. 199. Heed. 

Ben Jonson has ridiculed the introduction of these foreleg de- 
licacies in his Cynthic^s Reveit .* ** He doth learn to eat Anchovies, 
Macaroni, Bovoli, Fag^oll, and Caviare,** &c. 

Again, in The Mwe^ Looking Glau, by Randolph, 1638: 
** — — the pleasuie tliat I take in spending it, 
" To feed on caviare, and eat anchovies.'* 
Again, in The White Devil, or Vittoria Coromhona^ 1612: 
<« — — _ one citizen 

'' Is lord of two fair manors that call*d you master^ 
** Only for caviare** 
Agun, in Marston*s What you vjHI, 1607: 

" — a man can scarce eat g^od meat* 
*• Anchovies, caviare, but he's satired." Steevens, 
Florio, in his Italian Dictionary, 1598, defines, Caviaro, " a 
kinde of salt meat, used in Italle, like black sope ; it is made of 
the roes of fishes." 

Lord Clarendon uses the general for the people, in the same 
manner as it is used here : " And so by undervaluing many par- 
ticulars, (which they truly esteemed) as rather to be consented 
to than that Mtf genera/ should suffer, — ." Book V, p. 530. Matone. 

^ cried in the top of mine,'] i. e. whose judgment I had the 

highest opinion of. Warburton, 

I think it means only, that vtere higher than mine. Johnson. 
Whose judgment, in such matters* was in much higher vogue 
than mine. Heath. 

-perhaps it means only— whose judgment was more clamour. 
ously delivered than mine. We still say of a bawling actor, that 
he speaks on the top of his voice. Steevens» 

To ovet'top is a hunting term applied to a dog when he gives 

more tongue than the rest of the cry. To this, I believe. Hath- 

let refers, and he afterwards mentions a cry o/" ple^ers. Henley^ 

8— set dovjn ivith as much modesty —3 Modesty, for shji- 

pit city. Warburton. 
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113 HAMLET, 

ber, one said there were no sallets^ in the lines, to make 
the matter savoury ; nor no matter in the phrase, that 
might indite the author of aift^dion :^ but called it, an 
honest method,* as wholesome* as sweet, and by very- 
much more hand&ome than fine. One speech in it I chief- 
ly loved: 'twas ^neas* tale to Dido; and thereabout of it 
especially, where he speaks of Priam's slaughter : If it 
live in your memory, begin at this line ; let me see, let 
me see ; — 

The rugged Pyrrhua^ like the Hyrcanian beast^^-^ 
'tis not so ; it begins with Pyrrhus,. 



^— there •mere no sallets Istc."] Such is the reading of the oML 
copies. I know not why the later editors continued to adopt the 
alteration of Mr. Pope, and read, — no salt^ &c. 

Mr. Pope's alteration may indeed be in some degree supported 
by the following passage in Decker's Satiromastix, 1602: ** — a 
prepai''d troop of gallants, who shall distaste every umcdted line 
in their fly-blown comedies.*' Though the other phrase was used 
as late as in the year 1665, in A Banquet of yestg. See. ** — foe 
junkets, joci ; and for curious saliets, sales.*' Steevens. 

1 — indite the author of affection .•] I?idite, for convict. Warburtoru 

— indite the author of affection:'} i. e. convict the author of 
being a fantastical affected writer. Maria calls Malvolio an affeC" 
tioned ass : i. e. an affected ass ; and in Love*s Labour '« Loet^ 
Nathaniel tells the Pedant, that his reasons " have been witty^ 
without affection^* 

Again, in the translation of CastigUone*s Courtier^ by Hobby, 
1556: " Among the chiefe conditions and qualityes in a waiting- 
gentlewoman," is, ** to flee affection or curiosity." 

Again, in Chapman's Preface to Ovid's Bantpiet of Sense, 1595 j 
" Obscuritie in affection of words and indigested concets, is pe- 
danticali and childish." Steevens. 

s — hut coiled it, an honest method^"] Hamlet is telling how 

much his judgment diflTered from that of others. One said, there 

■ V)as no saliets in the lines, &c. but called it an Honest method. The 

author probably gave it, — But I called it an honest method, &c. 

yohnsQn, 
> an honest method,"] Honest, for chaste. Warburton, 

» — — as vsholesom^ &c.] This passage was recovered from the 
quartos by Dr. Johnson. Steevens. 

** Fabula nuUius veneris, morataque recte." M. Mason. 

^ The rugged Pyrrhus, Sec] Mr. Malone once observed to me, 
that Mr. CapeU supposed the speech uttered by the J^yer be- 
lore ffamiet, to have been taken from an ancient drama, entitled, 
•• J)idQ ^^ueen of Carthage.** I had not then the means of justify- 
ing or G4Mifuting his remark^ the piece alluded to having escaped 
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The rugged Fyrrhue^'^^he, whoae uable armsj 

the hands of the most liberal and industrious collectors of such 
curiosities. Since, however, I have met with this performance, 
and am therefore at liberty to pronounce that it did not furnish 
our author with more than a general hint for his description of 
the death of Priam, &c. ; unless with reference to— 
«< _ tlie whiff and xoind of his feU sword 

" The unnerved father falls, ." 

■we read, ver. • : 

" And with the wind thereof the king^ fell down ;" 
and can make out a resemblance between — 

" So as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood ;'* 
andver. **: ^ 

** So leaning on his sword, he stood stone still." 
The greater part of the following lines are surely moi« ridicu- 
lous in themselves* than even Shakspeaits's happiest rein of bur* 
lesque or parody could have made them : 

" At last came Pirrlnu fell and full of ire, 

** His hamesse dropping bloud, and on his speare 

" The mangled head of Prianu yoimgest sonne ; 

" And after him his band of Mirmidous, 

" With balles of wild-fire in their murdering pawes, 

•* Which made the funerall flame that burnt faire Troy : 

** All which hemd me about, crying, this is he. 

" Dido. Ah, how could poor vfineas ^apte their hands ? 
** Mn. My modier VenuSf jealous of my health, 
" Convaid me from tlieir crooked nets and bands : 
". So I escapt the furious Pirrhus wratii, 
" Who then ran to the pallace of the King, 
** And at yow^s Altar finding Prianuu^ 
" About whose withered neck hung Hecuba, 
** Foulding his hand in hers, and joyntly botli 
" Beating their breasts and falling on the ground, 
** He with his faulchions point raisde up at once ; 
** And with Megeras eyes stared in their face, 
/** Tlireatning a thousand deaths at every glaunce. 
" To whom the aged king thus trembling spoke : Scc.^— 
" Not mov*d at all, but smiling at his teares, 
*< This butcher, whil'st his hands were yet held up> 
'* Treading upon his breast, stroke oif his ha»di. 
" Dido. O end, ^Eneas, I can hear no rooi'e. 
" Mn. At which the franticke queene leapt on his face, . 
*' And in his eyelids hanging by the nayles, 
" A little while prolonged her husbaiwi's life : 
•* At last the souldiers puld her by the heeles, 
** And swong her howling i^ tlie emptie ayre, 
** Which sent an echo to the wounded king : 
** Whereat he lifted up his bedred lims, 
" And W'iuld have grappeld with Achilles sonne, 
** Foigetting both his want of strength and han<^! ; 
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1 14 HAMLET, 

JSlack as his fiurfioaef did the night resemble 

When he lay couched in the ominous horsCy 

Hath now this dread and black comfilexion smeared 

With heraldry more dismal; head to foot 

JVbw is he total gules ;^ horridly trick'd^ 

With blood of/at hersf mothers f daughters^ sons; 

Balc*d and im/iaated with the fiarching streets^ 

That lend a tyrannous and a damned light 

To their lord^s murder : Boasted in wrathy andjircf 

And thus oversized with coagulate gore^ 

With eyes like carbuncles^ the hellish Pyrrhus 

Old grandsire Priam seeks s-^^ proceed yon*^ 

** Which he disdaining, whiskt his sword about, 
• ** And with the vjound thereof the king fell dowue : 
«* Then from the navell to the throat at once, 
** He ript old Priam ; at whose Utter gaspe 
** Jove's marble statue gan to bend the brow, 
*' As lotliiag Pirrhus for this wicked act : 
*• Yet he undaunted took his fathers flaggCt 
*' And dipt it in the old kings chill cold bloud, 
" And then in triumph ran mto the streetes, 
** Through which he could not passe for slaughtred men : 
*• ** So leaning on his sword he stood stone stiff, 

•* Viewing the fire wherewith rich Ilion burnt." Act 11. 

The «xact title of the play from which these lines are copied, 

is as follows : The — ^Tragedie of Dido \ ^een of Carthage j 

Played by the Children of her | Majesties Chapel | Written by 

Christopher Marlowe, and | Thomas Nash, Gent* | — Actors 

I Jupiter. I Gammed. I Venus \ Cupid. \ yuno. \ Mercuric, or — Hermes, 
Mneas. | Ascanius. | Dido. \ Anna. \ Achates. I Ilioneus. \ larbas. \ 
Cloanthes. \ Sergestus. \ At London, | Printed, by the Widdowe 
Orviin, for Thomas Woodcocke, and | are to be solde at his shop, in 
Paules Church-yeard, at | the signe of the black Beare. 1594. | 

Stee^ns, 
* Nova is he total gules ;] Gules is a term in the barbarous jar- 
gon peculiar to heraldry, and signifies red, Shakspeare has )i 
again in Tim,on of Athens: 

** With man's blood paint the ground ; gules, gules.** 
Hejrwoody in his Second Part of the Iron Age, has made a verb 
from it : 

•* ——.old Hecuba's reverend locks 
*• Be gurd in slaughter — ." Steevens. 
t ---'.^ trick* d^ i. e. smeared, painted. An heraldick terin. 
See Vol. V, p. 162, n. a Malone. 

"> With eyes Hie carbuncles,] So, in Milton's Paradise Lost, 
B. IX, 1.500: 

«< ■ and carbuncles In his eyes** Stecoens. 

s So proceed you.] These words are not in the folio. -^Malone. 
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Fol. Tore God, my lord^ weU spoken; with good aq« 
centy and good discretion* 
1 Play. Jlnon he^nds him 

Striking too short at Greeks; his antique aword^ 
Rebellious to his arm^ Ues where it/alls^ 
Refiugnant to command : Unequal match'df 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives; in rage^ strikes wide; 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls. Then senseless Iliumy 
Seeming to feel this blowy with flaming top, 
Stoofis to his base; and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus* ear : for^ lo J his sword 
Which was declining on the milky head 
Of reverend Priam^ seemed i* the air to stick: 
Soy as a painted tyrant? Pyrrhus stood; 
Andy like a neutral to his will and matter^ 
Did nothing, 

Buty as we often secj against some storm^ 
A silence in the heavens^ the rack stand stilly 
The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death :^ anon^ the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region : So^ after Pyrrhus' pauscy 
A roused vengeance sets him new a work ; 
And never did the Cyclops* hammers fall 
On Mars*s armour? for g*d for proof etemcy 
With less remorse than Pyrrhus* bleeding sword 

^ — as a painted tyranty"] Shakspeare was probably here 
thinking of the tremendous personages often represented in old 
tapestry, whose uplifled swords ai^ in the airy and do nothing. 

Malone* 

^ — — as we often see, against some storm, 

The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death .•] So, in Venus and Adonis : . 
" Even as the vjind is hushed before it raineth.*' 
, This line leads me to suspect that Shakspeare wrote— the bold 
wind speechless. Many similar mistakes have happened in these 
plays, where the word ends with the same letter with which the 
next begins. Malone. 

8 And never did the Cyclops* hammers fall 
On Morses armour, &c.] This thought appears to have been 
adopted from the 3d Book of Sidney's Arcadia: " Vulcan, when 
he wrought at his wive's request >£neas an armour, made not his 
hammer beget a greater sound than the swords of those noble 
knights (Hd'"&c. 'Steevens, 
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JV^/alis on Priam,"^ 

Outy out J thou strumflet, Fortune! AUy<mgod9y 

In general eynodj take a'i9ay her fiovfer ; 

Break all the afiokes andfeUieafi-om her wheels 

And bowl the round nave down the hill qfheai/en^ 

Aa low aa to thejienda / 

PoL This is too long. 

Ham, It shali to the barber's, with your beard.— 
Pr*ythee, say on : — He *s for a jig, or a tale of bawdry,* 
or he sleeps :— say on : come to Hecuba. 

1 Play. But whoy ah woe!^ had aeen the mobled 
quetn^ — 



8 — He ** for a jig, or a tale qfbamdfy,'] See note on " — 
your oriky jig'fnaier,^ Act 111, sc. ii. Steevens. 

A jigi m our poet's time, sigfniiied a ludicrous metrical com- 
position, as well as a dance. Here it is used in the former sense. 
So, in Florio's Italian Diet. 1598 r *< Frottola, a countrie jigg, or 
round, or countrie SGng*, or wanton verses." Malone. 

^ But wAtf, ah 5»oe/] Thus tlie quarto, except that it has — a 
woe. A is printed instead of ah in various places in the old copies. 
Woe was formerly used adjectively for vioeful. So, in Antorry and 
Cleopatra : 

" Woe, woe are we, sir, you may not live to wear 
** All your true followers out " 

The folio readA^-But who, O tu^o, &c. Malone* 

* — — the mobled queen — ] Mobled or mabled signifies, ^telled. 
So, Sandys, speaking of the Turkish women, says, their heads and 
faeea are mabled in fine linen, that no more is to be seen of them than 
their eyes. Travels. Warburton, 

Mobled signifies huddled, grossly covered. Johnson. 

1 meet with this word in Shirley's Gentleman of Venice : 
" The moon does m^bble up herself." FarTner. 

Mobbled is, I believe, no moi*e than a depravation of -muffed. 
It is thus corrupted in Ogilby*s Fables, Second Part : 
** Mobbled nine days in my considering cap, 
" Before my eyes beheld the blessed day." 

In the West this word is still used in the same sense ; and that 
18 the meaninr of mobble in Dr. Farmer's quotation. If. White. 

The mableaq^een, (or mo^W queen, as it is spelt in the quar- 
to,) means, the queen attired in a larg«, coarse, and careless 
head-dress. A few lines lower w^ are tdd she had *< a clout upon 
that head, where late tlie diadem stood." 

To ma^, (which ia the North is pronounced mob^ and hence 
the speUinf of the old copy in the present instance,) says Ray in 
his Diet, of North Country words, is *' to dress carelessly. Maba 
are slatterns,** 
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Ham, The mobled queen ? 

PqL That's good; mobled queen is good. 

I Play. Bun barefoot u/i and dowUf threatening the 

fiame9 
With biaaon rheum ;^ a clout ufion that head^ 
Where late the diadem atood; and^for a robe^ 
About her lank and all o'er'teemed loina^ 
A blanket^ in the alarm of fear caught ufi ; 
Who thia had aeen, itnth tongue in venom ateefi'd^ 
'Gainat fortune^ a atate would treaaon have pronounced : 
But if the goda themaelvea did aee her then^ 
When ahe aaw Pyrrhua make malicioua afiort 
In mincing with hia aword her huaband'a limba; 
The inatant burat of clamour that ahe made^ 
(Unlesa thinga mortal move them not at all) 
Would have made milcH^ the burning eye of heaven^ 
jind paaaion in the goda, 

PoL Look, whether he has not turned his colour^ and 
has tears in 's eyes. — Pr'ythee, no more. 

Ham, *Tis well ; I *\\ have thee speak out the rest of 
this soon.— Good my lord, will you see the players well 
bestowed ? Do you hear, let them be well used ; for they 
are the abstract, and brief chronicles, of the time : After 
your death you were better have a bad epitaph, than their 
ill report while you live. 

PoL My lord, I will use them according to their 
desert. 

Ham, Odd's bodtkin, man, much better: Use every 
xnan after his desert, and who shall 'scape whipping f 

The ordinaiT morning head-dress of ladies continued to be 
distinguished by the name of a mab, to almost the end of the 
reign of George the Second. The folio reads — ^the inobled queen. 

Malone. 

In the counties of Essex and Middlesex, this morning cap has 
always been called— a mobt and not a mab. My spelling of the 
word therefore agrees with its most familiar pronunciation. 

Steeveru. 

^ With bisson rheum;'] Bitson or beesen, i. e. blind. A word 
still in use in some parts of the North of England. 

So« in Coriolanut: ** What harm can your ^t mo» conspectuities 
glean out of this character ?" Steevent. 

t — *— made milch .— ] Drayton in the 13th Song of his Pofyol-' 
bign gives this epithet to dew : *' ExhftUng the rmkh dew, ' &o. 

Stnven^, 
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118 HAMLET, 

Use them after your own honour and dignity t The less 
they deserve^ the more merit is in your bounty. Take 
them in. 

PoL Come, sirs. [^Exit Pol. tvith some of the Players. 

Ham, Follow him, friends: we *11 hear a play to-mor- 
row.— Dost thou hear me, old friend ; can you play the 
murder of Gonzago \ 

1 Play, Ay, my lord. 

Ham. We 'il have it to-morrow night. You could, for 
a tieed, study a speech of some dozen or sixteen lines, 
which I would set down, and insert in^'t? could you not? 

1 Play, Ay, my lord. 

Ham* Very well.— Follow that lord ; and look you 
mock him not. \^Exit Player.] My good friends, \to 
Ros. and Guil.] I *11 leave you till night: you are wel- 
come to Elsinore. 
. Ro9, Good my lord I ]^Exeunt Ros. and GuxXm 

Ham, Ay, so, God be wi* you :-«>Now I am alone* 
O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I \ 
Is it not monstrous, that this player here>* 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion. 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit^ 



• la it not morutrous, that this player here,'] It should seem from 
the complicated nature of such parts as Hamlet, Lear, &c. that 
the time of Shakspeare had produced some excellent performers. 
He would scarce have taken the pains to form characters which 
he had no prospect of seeing represented with force and propri- 
ety on the sta^. 

His plays indeed, by their own power, must have given a dif- 
ferent turn to acting, and almost new-created the performers of 
his age. Mysteries, Moralities, and Enterludes, afforded no ma- 
terials for art to work on, no discriminaUons of character or va- 
riety of appropriated language. From tragedies like Cambytett 
Tamburlaine, and Jeronymo, nature was whoUy. banished; and 
the comedies of Gammer Gurton, CoTnmon Conaycyons, and The 
Old Wives Talcy might have had justice done to them by the low- 
est order of human beingfs. 

Sanetius his anim.al, mentisque capacius alta 
was wanting, when the dramas of Shakspeare made their first 
appearance ; and to these we were certainly indebted for the ex- 
cellence of actors who could itever have improved so long as 
their sensibilities were unawakened, their memories burthened 
only by pedantick or puritanical declamation, and their manners 
wlgarized by pleasantry of as low an ori£^. Steevens. 
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FRINGE OP DENMARK. lift 

That, from her working, all his visage waimM;^ 
Tears in his eyes, distraction m *s aspect,' 



9 ...^ aU his ^age wum'd ;] [The £bHo-<-notf7mV.] This migfit 
do, did not the old quarto lead us to a more exact and pertinent 
reading, which is — ^visage vtar^di i. e. turned ^e or won. Fop m 
the visage appears when the mind is thus affi[*ectioned, and not 
^MtmCd or flushed. Warhurton. 

I That^from her woriing, all hi* visage wann*d 5 
Tears in his eyes, distraction tn''s asp^ct^'] WatCd (wumfd it 
should have been spelt) is the reading of the quarto, which I^. 
Warborton, I think rightly, restored. The folio reads wartn'd^ 
for which Mr. Steevens contends in the following note : 

*< The working of the soul, and the effort to shed tears, will 
give a colour to the actor's face, instead of taking it away. The 
visage is always marm'd, and fiush'd by any unusual exertion in a 
pasnonate speech; but no performer was ever yet foimd, 1 be- 
lieve, whose feelings were of such exquisite sensibility as to pre- 
duce paleness in any situation in which tlie drama eould place 
him. But if players were indeed possessed of that power, there 
is no such circumstance in the speech uttered before Hamlet, is 
could introduce the ivanness for which Dr. Warburton coBteeds." 
The same expression, however, is found in Uie fourth Bookef 
Stanyhursi's translaticm of the Mneid: 

«• And eke all her visage vimting with murther approadl* 
ing.** 
Whether an actor can produce paleness^ it is, I think, tmneccs- 
aary to enquire. That Shakspeare thought he coiild, and const* 
dered the speech in question as likely to produce 'mwmess^ ia 
proved decisively by the words which he has put into the mouth 
of Polonius in tliis scene ; which add such support to the original 
reading, that I have without hesiution restored it Immediateif 
after the Player has finished his speech, Polonius exclaims, 

«* Look, whether he has not turned his colour , and has tears in 
his eyes^ Here we find the effort to shed tears, taking avtay, not 
giving a colour. If it be objected, that by turned his colour, Shaks- 
peare meant that the player grevj red, a passage in King Richard 
III, in which the poet is again describing an actor, who is mas- 
ter of his art, will at once answer the objection: 

** Rich. Come, cousin, canst thou qaake, and change tf^ 
colour? 
" Murder thy breath in middle of a word; 
*< And then again begin, and stop again, 
" As if thou wert distraught and mad v)ith tenwP 

" Buck. Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedim, 
** Tremble and start «t wagging of a straw," 8m5. 
The words quake, and terror » -mS tremble, as well as the whele 
context, show, that by " change thy cokur,^* Shakspeare meant 
grow pale. McUone. 
fhe word aspect C«s Dr. Farmer Terr pn^>er|y observes) wss 
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A broken voice, and his ivliole function suiting 

With forms to his conceit ? And all for nothing i 

For Hecuba ! 

What *s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba,* 

That he should weep for her ? What would he do> 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion,* 

That 1 have ? He would drown the stage with tears, 

And cleave the general ear* with horrid speech j 

Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant ; and amaze, indeed, 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like John a-dreams,* unpregnant of my cause,'* 

in Shakspeare's time accented on the second syllable. The folio 
exhibits the pasaage as I have printed it. Steevefis. 

« What "S Hecuba to Am, &c.] It is plain Shakspeare alludes to 
a stor)^ told of Alexander the cruel tyrant of Pherae in Thes- 
saly, who seeing' a famous trag-edian act in the Troades of Euri- 
pides, was so sensibly touched tliat he left the tlieatre before 
the play was ended ; teing ashamed, as he owned, that he who 
never pitied tliose he murdered, should weep at the suffering's of 
Secuba and Andromache. See Plutarch in the Life of Pelopidas. 

Upton. 

Shakspeare, it is highly probable, liad read the life of Pelo- 
pidas, but I see no groimd for supposing there is here an allusion 
to it. Hamlet is not ashamed of being" seen to weep at a theatri- 
cal exhibition, but mortified that a player, in a dream' of passion^ 
should appear more agitated by fictitious sorrow, than the princfe 
was by a real calamity. Malone. 

8 — — the cue for pasaiony"] The hint, the direction, yohnsojh 

This phrase is theatrical, and occurs at least a dozen times in 
our author's plays. Thus, says Qjiince to Flute in A Midsummer- 
Nights Dream.: " You speak all your part at once, cues JWid aU." 
See also Vol. IX, p. 295, n. 9. Steevens. 

4 — the general ear — ] The ear of all mankind. So before, 
•-^Caviare to the general, that is, to the multitude- Johnson. 

* Lih John a-dreams,] yohn a-dream^, i. e of dreatns, means 
only yohn the dreamer; a nick -name, 1 suppose, for any ignorant 
silly fellow. Thus the puppet formerly thrown at duiing the sea- 
son of Lent, was called yaci^a-Lent, and the ignis fatuus ^aci' 
U'lanthorn. 

At the beginning of Arthur Hall's translation of the second 
Book of Homer's Iliad^ 1581, we ai^e told of Jupiter, that— 

** John dreaming God he callde to him, that God, chiefo 

God of il, 
** Common cole carrier of every lye," &c, 
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And can say nothing; no, not for a king, 

Upon whose property, and most dear life, 

A damn'd defeat was made.^ Am I a coward ? 

Who calls me villain ? breaks my pate across? 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ? 

Tweaks me by the nose ? gives me the lie i' the throat. 

As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this? 

Ha! 

yohft'O^oyne* however, if not a corruption of this nlck-namej 
seems to have been some well-known character, as I have met 
with more than one allusion to him. So, in Have lijith you to Saf^ 
fron Walden^ or Gabriel Harvey^s Hunt it up, by Nashe, 1596: 
** The description of that poor yohwa-droynea his man, whom he 
had hired," &c. yohn-a-Droynts is likewise a foolish character in 
Whetstone's Projnos and Cassandra, 1578, who is seized by in- 
formers, has not much to say in his defence, and is cheated out 
of his money. Steevens, 

•— unpregnant of my cause,"] Unpregnant, for having no due 
ttMe of. War burton. 

Rather, not qutcJtened vnth a nev3 desire of vengeance 2 not teeming 
vsith revenge. Johnson, 

r A damned defeat was made.'} Defeat, for destruction. Warburtcn^ 
Rather, dispossession, yohnson. 

The word defeat, (which certainly means destruction in the pre* 
sent instance,) is very licentiously used by the old writers.. 
Shakspeare in Othello employs it yet more quaintly j — " Defeat 
thy favour with an usurped beard;" and Middleton, in his come- 
dy, called Ajiy Thing for a qtiiet Life, sa}'s — " I have heard of 
your defeat made upon a mercer." 

Again, in Revenge for Honour, by Chapman : 

*' That he might meantime m^ke a sure defeat 
** On our good aged fatlier's life." 
Agjun, in The Wits, by Sir W. D' Avenant, 1637 : " Not all tlie 
skill I have, can pronouiice him free of the defeat upon my gold 
and jewels." 

Again, in The Isle of Gulls, 1606? " My late shipwreck has 
made a defeat botii of my friends and treasure." Steevens. 

In the passage quoted from Othello, to defeat is used for undo 
or alter: defaire, Fr. See Minsheuinv. Mmsheu considers the 
substantives defeat and defeature as synonymous. The former he 
defines an overthrovj; the latter, execution or slaughter of men. In 
King Henry V we have a similar phraseology s 

** Making defeat upon the powers of France." 
And the word is again used in the same sense in the last Act 
•f this play : 

•« - Their defeat 

" Doth by their own insinuation grow/* Malone, 
VOL. XV. . M 
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Why J I should take it: for it cannot be, 

But I am pigeon-Iiver'd, and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter ; or, ere this, 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave's offal : Bloody, bawdy villain ! 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless' villain I 

Why, what an ass am 1 ? This, is most brave ;• 

That I, the son of a dear father murder'd. 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 

And fall a cursing, like a very drab, 

A scullion !* 

Fy upon 't I fob ! About my brains !* Humph ! I have 

heard. 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play,^ 



9 — . kindless — ] Unnatural, yohnson, 

9 Whyy 'what an ass am I? This is most brave /] The folio reads : 
** O vengeance ! 
** Who ? what an ass am I ? Sure this is most brave." 

Steevenf. 
1 A scullion /] Thus the folio. The quartos read, — A stallion. 

Steevens. 

2 — — About my brains /] Wits, to your voori. Brain, go about the 
present business. Johnson. 

This expression (which seems a parody on the naval one,— 
about ship /) occurs in the Second Part of the Iron Age, by Hey- 
vrood, 1632: 

" My brain about again ! for thou hast found 
" New projects now to work on.*' 
About, my brain / therefore, (as Mr. M. Mason observes) ap- 
pears to signify, " be my thoughts shifted into a contrary direc- 
tion." Steevens. 

3 • / have heard. 

That guilty creatures, sitting at a play,"] A number of these sto- 
ries are collected together by Thomas Heywood, in his Actw^a 
Vindication. Steevens. 
So, in A Warning for /aire Women, 1599 : 

" lie tell you, sir, one more to quite your tale. 

** A woman that had made away her husband, 

•* And sitting to behold a tragedy 

** At Linne a towne in Norffblke, 

" Acted by players trauelling that way, 

" Wherein a woman that had murtherd hers 

<« Was euer haunjted with her husbands ghost . , 

** The passion written by a feeling pen, 

M And acted by a good tragedian. 
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Have by the very cunning of the scene 

Been struck so to the soul> that presently 

They have proclaim'd their malefactions: 

For murder, though it hath no tongue, will speak 

With most miraculous organ. I'll have these players 

Play something like the murder of my father, 

Before mine uncle : 1 '11 observe his looks ; 

I '11 tent him* to the quick ; if he do blench,* 

I know my course. The spirit, that I have seen, 

"May be a devil : and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and, perhaps, 

Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with such spirits) 

Abuses me to damn me : I '11 have grounds 

More relative than this:* The play *s the thihg, 

Wherein I *11 catch the conscience of the king. [/iji /.'. 



ACT III SCENE. I. 

A Room in the Castle* 

Enter King, Queen, Polonius, Ophrlia, Rosen- 

CRANTZ, and Guildenstern. 

JRng. And can you, by no drift of conference^ 
Get from him, why he puts on this confusion ;. 
Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 

** She was so mooued with the sight thereof, 

** As she cryed out, the play was made by her, 

** And openly confest her husbands murder." Txtdd. 

4 _— tent him — ] Search his wounds. Johnson. 

B — ^ if he do blench,] If he shrinJ^, or start. The word is used 
by Fletcher, in The Night-Walker: 

" Blench at no danger, though it be a gallows." 

Again, in Gower, De Confessione Anumti*, Lib, VI, fol> 128- 
" Without bienchinge of mine eie." 

Chaucer, in his Knightes Taie, v. 1080, seems to use the verb 
—40 blent in a similar sense : 

** And therewithal he blent and cried, a !" Steevens, 

See Vol. VI, p. 188, n. 1. Malone. 

* More relative than this ;] Eelativct for convietive. Warburton. 

Convictive is only the consequential sense. Relative is nearly re* 
lated, closely connected, Johnson. 

^ ..i.*. conference — ] The^ folio reads— cfrcuw*/ance. Steeven0, 
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FoL Ophelia, walk you here : — ^Gracious, so please you, 
We will bestow ourselves : — Read on this book ; [ To Oph-^ 
That show of such an exercise may colour 
Your loneliness.'^ We are oft to blame in this,*- 
'Tis too much prov'd,«— that, with devotion's visage, 
And pious action, we do sugar o'er 
The devil himself. 

King, O, 'tis too true ! how smart 

A lash that speech doth give my conscience ! 
The harlot's cheek, beautied with plast'ring art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it/ 
Than is my deed to my most painted word : 
O heavy burden ! [jiside^ 

PoL 1 hear him coming; let 's withdraw, my lord. 

[^Exeunt King and Pol. 
Enter Hamlet, 

Ham. To be, or not to be,® that is the question :— . 

* Tour loneliness.]. Thus the folio. The first and second quar- 
tos read — lowliness, Steevens, 

^ ' TV* too much pp<iv*d,'] It is found by too frequent experience, 

Johnson. 
'^— — more ugly to the thing that helps it,"] That is, compared 
ikHth the thing that helps it. yohnson. 
So, Ben Jonson : 

** All that they did was piety to this.** Steevens. 

• To be^ or not to Ae,] Of this cekbrated soliloquy, which burst- 
ing- from a man distracted with contrariety of desires, and over- 
whelmed with the magpiitude of his own purposes, is connected 
rather in the speaker's mind, than on his tongue, I shaU endea- 
vour to discover the train, and to sliow how one sentiment pro- 
duces another. 

Hamlet, knowing himself injured in the most enormous and 
atrocious degree, and seeing no means of redress, but such as 
must expose him to the extremity of hazard, meditates on his 
situation in this manner: Before I conform any rationat schemje of 
action under this pressure of distress y it is necessary to decide, whe- 
ther, after our present state, vie are to be, ©r not to be. That is the 
question, which, as it shall be answered, w^ill determine, viliether 
^tis nobler^ and more suitable to the dignity of reason, to suffer the 
outrages of fortune patiently, or to take arms against thetn, and by 
opposing end them, though perhaps with the loss of life. If to die, 
were to sleep, no rrwre, and by a sleep to end the miseries of oiu* na- 
ture, such a sleep were devoutly to be wished; but if to sleep in 
death, be to dream, to retsdn our powers of sensibility, we must 
pause to consider, in that .sleep ^f death what dreams m^y co77ie. 
This consideration 4na/&e« calamity so long endured \ fir viho 'xould 
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Whether *ti8 nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ;• 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles,^ 

bear the rexations of life, which might be ended 6y a bare bodkin^ 
but that he is afraid of something in unknown futurity^ > This 
fear it is that gives efficacy to conscience, which, by turning the 
mind upon this regard^ chiUs the ardour of retoiution, checks the 
vigour of enterfirize, and makes the current of desire stagnate in 
inactivity. 

We may suppose that he would have applied these general ob- 
servations to his own case, but that he discovered Ophelia. 

Dr. Johnson's explication of the first five lines of this passage 
is surely wrong. Hamlet is not deliberating whether alter ouf 
present state we are to exist or not, but whether he should con* 
tinue to live, or put an end to his life : as is pointed out by the 
second and the three following lines, which are manifestly M>a- 
raphrase on the first : ** whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer, 
&c. or to take arms." The question concemin|f our existence in 
a future state is not considered till the tenth hne : — •« To sleep! 
perchance » to dream/* &c. The train of Hamlet's reasoning from 
the middle of the fifth line, ** If to die, were to sleep," &c. Dr. 
Johnson has marked out with his usual accuracy. 

In our poet's JRape of Lucrece we find the same question stated, 
which is proposed in the beginning of the present soliloquy : 
•* — ^ with herself she is in mutiny, 
" To live or die, v)hich of the twain were better.** Maione, 

9 _ arrows of outrageous fortune ;] *• Homines nos ut esse 
meminerimus, ek lege natos, ut omnibus telU fortwut proposata 
sit vita nostra." Cic. £pist. Fam. v. 16. Steevent, 

1 Or to take arms against a sea of troubles^'] A sea of troubles 
among the Greeks grew into a proverbial usage ; Me^avv Bu?^iir9Uf 
xMt£f Tftxvf44», So that the expression figuratively means, the 
troubles of human life, which flow in upon us, and entompass us 
round, like a sea. Theobald. 

Mr. Pope proposed siege. I know not why there should be so 
much solicitude about this metaphor. Shsdcspeare breaks his 
metaphors often, and in this desultory speech there was less need 
of preserving them. Johnson, 

A similar phrase occurs in Rycharde Morysine's translation of 
Ludovicus Vivcs's Introduction to Wysedome, 1544 : •* — how 
great a sea of euils euery day ouerunneth'^ &c. 

The change, however, which Mr. Pope would recommend, ^^ 
may be justified from a passage in JRofneo and yuliet, scene the 
last: 

*' You— to remove that siege of grief from her — ." Steevent, 

One cannot but wonder that the smallest doubt should be en- 
tertained concerning an expression which is to much in Shii^« 
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And, by opposing, end them?—- To die,—- to sleep,*— 

No more ;— and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ach, and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to,— 'tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish'd. To die ; — to sleep ;— . 

To sleep! perchance to dream; — ay, there *s the rub; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled oif this mortal coil,* 

Must give us pause : There 's the respect,^ 

That makes calamity of so long life : 

speare*8 manner ; yet, to preserve the inte^ty of the metaphor. 
Dr. Warbiirton reads assail of ttouhlea. In the FiroTnetheus Vinctus 
oi iCschylus, a similar imagery is found : 

" The stormy aea of dire calamity.^* 
and in the same play, as an anonymous writer has observed, 
{Gent. Magazine^ Aug. 1772,) we have a metaphor no less harsh 
than that of the text? 

« 'Srv'yvijg 7rp«i xvfieto-iv urm*'* 
" My plaintive viords in vain confusedly beat 
" Against the 'waves of hateful tnisery" 
Shakspeare might have found the very phrase that he has em- 
ployed, in The Tragedy qf^een Cordila, Mirrour for Magis- 
trates, 1575, which undoubtedly he read : 

*« For lacke of frendes to tell my, seas o^ giltlesse smart?* 

Malone. 
Menandcr uses this very expression. Fragm. p. 22. Amstel. 
12mo. 1719; 

^^ £/$ ^£A«yd$ etvrov efJiobXsti yap ^peiyfiMTm* 
** In mare molestirum te conjicies." H. White. 
2— *- To S&^-^to sleep,"]* This passage is ridiculed in The 
ScorrfiU Lady of Beaumont and Fletcher, as follows : 

•« — — be deceased, that is, asleep, for so the word is taken. 
To sleep, to die; to die, to sleep; a very figure, sir," &c. &c. Steevens. 
s -,— shuffled off this mortal coil,] i. e. turmoil, bustle. 

Warburton. 
A passage resembling this, occurs in a poem entitled A dolfull 
JUiscours cf tv)o Strangers, a Lady and a Knight^ published by 
Churchyard, among his Chippes, 1575 : 

" Yea, shaking off this s ii full soy le, 
" Me thincke in cioudes I see, 
** Among the perfite chosen lambs, 

" A place preparde for mee." Steevens. 

4 There's the respect,] i. e, the consideraticHi. See Vol 

XII, p. 66, n. 3. Malone* 
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For vho would bear the whips and scorns of time/ 
The oppressor's wi-ong, the proud m^'s contumely,* 

' ■ the vihips and scorns of time,] The evils here complained 
-of are not the product of time or duration simply, but of a cor- 
rupted 9^ or manners. We may be sure, then, that Shakspeare 
-vrrote: 

— the vjhips and acorns of th' time, 
and the description of the evils of a ccMTupt age, which follows, 
confirms this emendation. Warburton, 

It may be remarked, that Hamlet, in his enumeration of mi- 
series, forgets, whether properly or not, that he is a prince, and 
mentions many evils to which inferior stations only are exposed. 

yohnson, 
I think we might venture to read-^rAe vihips and scorns o' the 
times, i. e. times satirical as the age of Shakapeare, which pro- 
bably furnished him with the idea. 

In the reigpis of Elizabeth and James (particularly in the for- 
mer) there was more illiberal private abuse and peevish satire 
published, than in any others 1 ever knew of, except the present 
one. I have many of these publications, which were almost all 
pointed at individuals. 

Daniel, in his Musophilusy 1599, has the same compliant: 
" Do you not see these pamphlets, libels, rhimes, 
** These strange confused tumults of tiie mind, 
** Are g^wn to be the sickness of these times, 
'* The great disease inflicted on mankind ?" 
Whips and scorns are surely as inseparable companionsras pub* 
lick pimishment and infamy. 

^ips, the word which Dr. Johnson would introduce, is de- 
rived, by all etymologists, from vjhips, 

Hamlet is introduced as reasoning on a question of general 
concernment. He therefore takes in afi such evils as could befall 
mankind in general, without considering himself at present as a 
prince, or wishing to avail himself of the few exemptions which 
high place might once have claimed. 

In -ftx/tv of King yames I'st Entertainment passing to his Coro* 
nation, by Ben Jonson and Decker, is the following Une, and note 
on that Une : 

'• And first account of years, of months, or time." 
*' By time we understand the present." This explanation aflR>rds 
the sense for which I have contended, and without change. 

Steevent* 
The word v)hips is used by Marston in his Satires, 1599, in the 
0ense required here : 

*• Ingenuous melancholy,—— 
«• Intnrone thee in my blood ; let me entreat, 
** Stay his quick jocund skips, and force him run 
" A sad-pac'd course, untill my whips be done.'' Malone. 
^^mmmrn thc proud nuui^t contumcfy,} Thus the quartOr The folio 
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The pangs of despis'd love,^ the law's delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient meiit'of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin r" who would fardels bear, 

reads — iX\e poor man's contumely; the contumely which the poor 
man is obliged to endure : 

" Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 
** Quam quod ridiculos homines facit." Malone. 
7 ,_ . o^despis'd /ow,] The folio reads — of dispriz^d love, 

SteevcMs. 
9 _- 'might his quietus maJte 
With a bare bodkin ?] The first expression probably alluded 
ta the writ of discharge, -which was formerly granted to those 
barons and knights who personally attended the king on any fo- 
reign expedition. This discharge was called a quietus. 

It is at this time the term for the acquittance which every 
sheriff receives on settling his accounts at the Exchequer. 

The word is used for the discbarge of an account, by Webster, 
in his Duchess of Malfy, 1623 : 

" And 'cause you shall not come to me in debt, 
** (Being now my steward) here upon your lips 
" I sigrn your quietus est** 

" You had the trick in audit time to be sick, 

** Till I had sign'd your quietus.** 
A bodkin was the ancient term for a smaU dagger* So, in the 
Second Part of The Mirrourfor Knighthood, Ito. bl. 1. 1598: 
•' — Not having any more weapons but a poor poynado, which 
usually he did weare about him, and taking it in his hand, de- 
livered these speeches unto it Thou, silly bodJtin, shalt finish the 
piece of worke," &c. 

In the margin of Stowe's Chronicle, edit. 16^4, it is said, that 
Caesar was slain with bodiim: and in The Muses* Looking-Glass, 
by Randolph, 1638: 

** Apho. A rapier *8 but a bodkin, 

" Beil. And a bodkin 

" Is a most dang'rous weapon ; since I read 

" Of Julius Cxsar's death, I durst not venture 

** Into a taylor's shop for fear of bodkins.** 
Again, in The Custom of the Country, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

" — — Out with your bodkin, 

" Your pocket dagger, your stilletto.**— 
Again, in Sapho and Phao, 1591 : " — there will be a des- 
perate fray between two, made at all weapons, from the brown 
bill to the bodkinr 

Again, in Chaucer, as he is quoted at the end of a pamphlet 
called The Serpent ofDivision, &c. vthereunto is annexed the TV^tfe- 
(fy of Gorboduc, &c. 1591 1 
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To grunt and sweat* under a weary life ; 
But that the dread of something after death,— 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller retumsy^-^uzszles the will ; 



" With bodkins was Caesar Julius 
*' Murdered at Rome of Brutus Crassus." Steewm. 
By a bare bodkin, does not perhaps mean, *' by so Uttie tan m- 
strument as a dagger," but, " hyt an unsheathed daggtrV 

In the account which Mr. Steevens has given of the original 
meaning of the term quietus, after the wonis, •* who personally 
attended the king* on any foreign expedition," should have besn 
added,— ant/ loere therefore exempted from the claims ofscuiage, or 
a tax on every knight's fee. Malone. 

® To grunt and sweat — ] Thus the old copies. It is undoubt- 
edly the true reading, but can scarcely be borne by modern ears* 

yohnson. 
This word occurs in The Death of Zoroasy by Nicholas Gri- 
moald, a translation of a passag-e in the Alexandras of Phrlippe 
Gualtier, into bianb verse, prmted at the end of Lord Surreys 
Poems: 

*< m . none the charge could give : * ^ 

" Here grunts, here grones, ech where strong youth is 
spent." 
And Stanyhurstin his translation of Virgil, 1582, for supre- 

mum congemuit gives us : " for sighing it gruntsV Again, 

in Turbervile's translation of Ovid's £pistle fW>m Canace to Md' 
careus: 

•* What might I miser do ? greefe forst me grunt.''* 
Again, in the same translator's Hypermnestra to Lynceus: 

" round about I heard 

" Of dying men the grunts.'* 
The change made by the editors [to groan"] is however sup- 
ported by the following line in yulius desar. Act IV, sc. i : 
" To groan and sweat under the business." Steevens. 
. I apprehend that it is the duty of an editor to exhibit what his 
author wrote, and not to substitute what may appear to the pre- 
sent age preferable : and Dr. JoJmson was of the same opinion. 
See his note on the word hugger-mugger, Act4V, sc. v. I have 
therefore, though with some reluctance, adhered to the old copies, 
however unpleasing this word may be to the ear. On the stac;e« 
without doubt, an acter is at liberty to substitute a less offensive 
word. To the ears of our ancestors it probably conveyed no un- 
pleasing sound; for we find it used by Chaucer and others: 
" But never gront he at no stroke but on, 
** Or eUes at two, but if his storie lie." 

The Monies Tale, v. 14,627, Tyrwhitt's edit. 
Again, in WUy Beguiled, written betbre 1596: 

** She *« aever well, hut grunting ia a comer." Malone. 
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132 4 HAMLET, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

1 The undiscover'd country,fr<mi vjhose bourn 
No traveller returns^ This has been cavilled at by Lord Or- 
rery and others, butfmhout reason. The idea of a traveller in 
Shakspeare's time, ^/^as of a person who gave an account of his 
adventures. Every voyage was a Discovery. John Taylor has " J 
DUcovery by sea from London to Salisbury." Farmer. 

Again, Marston*s Insatiate Countess, 1603 : 
« — wrestled with death, 
*' From whose stem cave none tracks a backward path.*' 
** Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum 
<* lUuc unde negant redire quenquam." Catullus, 

Ag»n, in Sandford's translation of Cornelius Agrifipa, &c. 4to. 
bL 1. 1569, (once a book of uncommon popularity) " The countrie 
of the dead is irremeable, that they cannot retoume.** Sig. Pp. 
Agsun, in Cytnifeline, says the Gaoler to Posthumus : " How you 
shall speed in your journey's end [after execution] I think you '11 
never return to tell one.** Steevens. 

This passage has been objected to by others on a ground 
which,. at the iirstviewof it, seems more plausible. Hamlet him- 
self, it Is objected, has had ocular demonstration that travellers 
do sfl^imes return from tliis strange country. 

I f^roerly thought this an inconsistency. But this objection is 
also founded on a mistake. Our poet without doubt in the passage 
before us intended to say, that from the unknovsn regions of uie 
dead no traveller returns with all his corporeal ponuersf such as 
he who goes on a voyage of discovery brings backi when he re- 
turns to the port from which he sailed. The traveller whom 
Hamlet had seen, though he appeared in the same habit which 
he had worn in his life time, was notliing but a shadow; '< in- 
\ailnerabl^ as the air," and consequently incorporeal. 

If, says the objector, the traveller has once reached this coast, 
it is not an undiscovered country. But by undiscovered Shakspeare 
meant not undiscovered by departed spirits, but, undiscovered, 
or unknown to " such fellows as us, who crawl beneath earth 
a!)d heaven ;" super is incognita tellus. In tliis sense every countr>', 
ofi which tlie traveller does not return alive to g^ve an account, 
may be sajld to be undiscovered. The Ghost has given us no ac- 
count of the reglgn from whence he came, being, as he himself 
informed us, *• forbid to tell the secrets of his prison-house." 
« Marlowe, before our poet, had compared deatb to a journey to 
an undiscovered country : 

" __ Weep not for Mortimer, 

** That scorns tlie world, and, as a traveller, 
► *' Goes to discover countries yet unknown." 

JCin^ Edviardll, 1598 (written before 1593). Malone. 
• , Perhaps this is another instance of Shakspeare's acquaintance 
with the Bible: " Afore I goe thither, from vthcnee J shall not 
turrtfi againe, evQn to the lande of darknesse and sbfulowe of death : 
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Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all| 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
I« sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprizes of great pith,' and moment, 
With this regard, kheir currents turn awry,* 
And lose the nami of action. — Soft you, now! 
The fair Ophelia :— Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember*d> ^ 

Ofih, " Good my lord, 

How does your honour for this many a day ? 

Ham, I humbly thank you ; well. 

Ofih. My iord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver; 
I pray you, now receive them. 

Ham. No, not I; 

I never gave you aught. 

Ofih, My honour'd lord, you know right well, you did ; 
And, with them, words of so sweet breath compos'd 
As made the things more rich : their perfume lost, 
Take these again ; for to the noble mind, 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord. 

Ham, Ha, ha! are you honest? 

Ofih, My lord? 

yea into that darke cloudie lande and deadlye shadowe whereas 
is no order, but terrible feare as in the darknesse." yob, ch. x. 

<< The way that I tnust goe is at hande, but whence I shall not 
tume againe," Jbid.cih. xvi. 

I quote Cranmer**B Bible. Douce. ^^ 

s great pith—] Thus the folio. The quartos read,— of 

great /iiVcA. Steevens. 

Pitch seems to be the better reading. The allusion is to the 
pitching or tlirowing the bart — a manly exercise, usual in country 
villages. Mits<m, 

^-'--^tum awry,] Thus the quartos. The folio— turn avoay. 
The same printer's error occurs in the old copy of Antony and 
Cleopatray where we find — " Your crown 's away,** instead of— 
" Your crown's awry,'" Steevent, 

*— — Nymph, in thy orisons &c.] This is a touch of nature. 
Hamlet, at the sight of Ophelia, does not immediately recollect, 
that he is to personate madness, but makes her an address grave 
and solemn, such as the foregoing meditation excited in ma 
thoughts, jfohnson, 

VOL. XV. N 
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Ham. Are you fair? 

Ofih. Wl)at means your lordship? 

Ham. That if you be honest, and fair, you should ad- 
mit no discourse to your beauty A 

Ofih, Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce than 
with honesty? 

Ham. Ay, truly; for the power of beauty will sooner 
transform honesty from what it is to a bawd, than the 
force of honesty can translate beauty into his likeness :• 
this was some time a paradox, but now the time gives it 
proof. I did love yqu once. 

Ofih, Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

Ham, You sjiould not have believed me: for virtue 
cannot so inoculate'^ our old stock, but we shall relish of 
it : I loved you not. 

O/?^. I was th<e more deceived. 

Ham, Get thee to a nunnery ; Why would'st thou be 
a breeder of sinners ? I am myself indifferent honest; but 

« That if you be honestf and Jair, you should admit no discourse to 
your beauty."] This is the reading" of all the modem editions, and 
is copied from the quarto. The folio reads— j'owr honesty should 
admit no discourse to your beauty. The true readhig seems to 
be this, — if you be honest hnd fair, you should admit your honesty 
to no discourse with your beauty. This is the sense evidently requir- 
ed by the process of the conversation, yohnson. 

That if you be honest and fair, you should admit no discourse to 
your beauty."] The reply of Ophelia proves beyond doubt, that this 
reading" is wtong. 

The reading of the? folio appears to be the rijjht one, and re- 
quires no amendment. — " Your honesty sffould admit no dis- 
course to your beauty," means, — " Your honesty should not ad- 
mit your beauty to any discourse with her ;" which is the very 
sense that Johjison contends for, and expressed with, sufi^ient 
clearness. M. Mason. 

«« , rara est concordia fox-mae 

" Atque pudiciti«.'* Ovid. Steevens, 

t^.„^into his likeness:] The modem editors read— iV* like- 
ness ; but the text is right. Shakspeare and his contemporaries 
frequently use the personal for the neutral pronoun. So Spenser, 
Fairy ^ueen, Bpok III, c-ix: 

" Then forth it break ; and with.A/* furious blast, 

" Confounds both land and seas, and skies doth ov.eccast." 

See p. 51, n. 1. Malone, 

"J "^^^ inoculate — ] This is the reading of tlie first folio. The 
first quarto reads, euocuta^/ the second euaeuatf and the third, 
evacuate. Steepens. 
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yet I could accuse me of such things, thW it tirerc betfcf , 
my mother had not borpe me:' I am vdry proud, re- 
vengeful, ambitious; with more offences at my beck, than 
I have thoughts to put them in,* imagination to givie 
them shape, or time to act them in : What would such fel- 
lows as I do crawling between earth and heaven ? We are 
arrant knaves, all ; believe none of us : Go thy ways to a 
nunnery. Where *s your father? 

Ofih. At home, my lord. 

Ham, Let the doors be shut upon him ; that he may 
,play the fool no where but in 's own house. Farewel. 

Ofih, O, help him, you sweet heavens ! 

Ham, If thou dost marry, I *il give thee this plague for 
thy dowry ; Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
thou shalt not escape calumny. Get thee to a nunnery; 
farewel : Or, if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool ; for 
wise men know well enough, what monsters you make of 
them. To a nunnery, go; and quickly too. Farewel.^ 

Ofih. Heavenly powers, restore him ! 

Hanu I have heard of your paintings too, well enough ;'* 
God hath given you one face, and you make yourselves 

• — ^ / cwlH accuse me of such things, that it vsere better, my 
mother had not borne me .] So, in our poet's 88tli Sonnet : 
** ■ I can set down a story 

" Of faults conceal'd, wherein I am attainted.'* Malone. 
9 ■ TO«>A m^re offences at my beck, than I have thoughts to put 
tliem in,] To put a thing into thought, is to think on it. Johnson. 

atmy oech^ That is, always ready to come about m,e. Steevens. 
^ I have heard of your paini'mgs too, vsell enough; &c.] This is 
according to the quarto ; the folio, for painting, has prattlings, 
and for^ce, has pace, which agrees vnth what follows, jvou^'i^, 
you amMe. Probably the author wrote both. I tbink^the common 
reading best, p^oknson. 

I would continue to read paintings, because these destructive 
aids of beauty seem, in the time of Shakspeare, to have been ge- 
neral objects of satire. So, in Drayton's Mooncatf: 
" -^— No sooner got the teens, 
** But her own natural beauty she disdains ; 
** With oyls and broths most venemous and base 
" She plaisters over her well-favour'd face ; 
'* And those sweet veins by nature rightly plac'd 
" Wherewith she seems that white skin to have iac'd, 
" She soon doth alter ; and, with fading blue, 
" Blanching her bosom, she makes others new." Steevens, 
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another:? you jig, you amble, and you lisp, and nick-, 
name God's creatures, and make your wantonness your 
ignorance :* Go to ; I '11 no more of 't ; it hath made me 
road. I say, we will have no more marriages : those that 
are married already, all but one, shall Jive;* The rest 
shall keep as they are. To a nunnery, go. lEjcit Ham. 

0/i/u O, what a noble mind is here o'erthrown ! 
The courtier's, soldier's, scholar's, eye, tongue, sword :* 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state. 
The glass of fashion,* and the mould of form,^ 
The observed of all observers ! quite, quite down I 
And I, of ladies most deject* and wretched, 
That sucked the honey of his musick vows. 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason. 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune* and harsh ; 

S— God hath given you one face, and you make yourselves cmai 
therf] In Guzman de Alfarachey 1623, p. 13, we have an invec- 
tive ag^nst paunting in which is a similar passage : ** O filthi- 
nesse, above all iilthinesse ! O affront, above all other affronts ! 
that God hath given thee one face, thou shouldst abuse his image and 
make thyselfe another^ Reed, 

3 m^e your v^antonness your ignorance:'] You mistake by 

wanton affectation, and pretend to mistake by ignorance. Johnson. 

4 _- all but one, shaU live;] By tlie one who shall not live, he 
means his step-father. Malone. 

s The courtier*St soldier's, scholar* St eye, tongue, svsord:] The poet 
certainly meant to have placed his words thus : 

The courtier^s, scholar s, soldier's, eye, tongue, sviordi 
otherwise the excellence of tongue is appropriated to the soldier, 
and the scholar wears the svsord. Warner. 
This regulation is needless. So, in Tarquin andLucrece: 
" Princes ar^ the glass, the school, the book, 
«* Where subjects eyes do learn, do read, do look.'* 
And in ^tintilian: ** Multum agit sexus> aetas conditio; ut in 
fceminis, senibus, pupillis, liberos, parentes, conjuges, alligantibus." 

Farm^er. 
« The glass of fashion,] " Speculum consuetudinis." Cicero. 

Steevens. 
7 — The mould of form,] The model by whom all endea« 
voured to form themselves. Johnson. 

s^^^^^ffiost deject — ] So, in Hey wood's Silver Age, 1613: 

«« What knight is that 

'* So passionately deject?" Steevens. 
9 ..-. out ^tune — ] Thus the folio. The quarto— out of tim^. 

Steevensf 
These two words in the hand-writing of Shakspeare*s age are 
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That unmatched form and feature* of blown youth. 
Blasted with ecstacy :• O, woe is me I 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see ! 
Rc'enter King and Polonius. 

King, Love ! his afiections do not that way tend ; 
Nor what he spake, though it lack'd form a little, 
Was not like madness. There 's something in hi^ sou}, 
O'er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 
And, I do doubt, the hatch, and the disclose,^ 
Will be some danger : Which for to prevent, 
I have, in quick determination, 
Thus set it down ; He shall with speed to England, 
For the demand of our neglected tribute : 
Haply, the seas, and countries different, 
With variable objects, shall expel 
This something-settled matter in his heart ; 
Whereon his brains still beating, puts him thus 
From fashion of himself. What think you on 't ? 

PoL It shall do well : But yet I do believe. 
The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. — How now, Ophelia ? 
You need not tell us what lord Hamlet said ; 
We heard it all. — My lord, do as you please ; 
But, if you hold it fit, after the play, 

almost indistingmshable, and hence are frequently Confounded in 
the old copies. Malone. 

^~~~^and feature — ] Thus the folio. The quartos read — 
stature. Steevens. 

t V3ith ecstacy :] Th6 word ecstaey was anciently used to 

signify some degree of alienation of mind. 

So, Gawin Douglas translating— *frt/^ acrijixa dolofe: 

•* In ecstacy she stood* and mad almaist." - 
See Vol. II, p. 97, n.5 ; and Vol. VII, p. 135, n. 6. Steevens, 
3 _ the disclose,] This was the technical term. So, in The 
Maid of Honour, by Massinger : 

" One aierie with proportion ne'er discloses 
" The eagle and the wren." Malone* 
Disclose, (says Randle Holme, in his Academy of Armory and 
Blazon^ Book II, ch. ii, p. 238,) is when the young just peeps 
through tlie shell. It is also taken for laying, hatchingj or brin|^- 
ing forth young : as she disclosed three birds.** 
Ag^n, in the fifth Act of the play now befor6 us : 
** Ere that her golden couplets are disclos*d'^ 
See my note on tJ^s passage. Steevens. 
N2 
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Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 
To show his grief; let lier be round with him ;* 
And I '11 be plac'd, so please you, in the ear 
Of all their conference : If she find him not, 
To England send him ; or confine him, where 
Your wisdom best shall think. 

King. It shall be so : 

Madness in great ones must not unwatch'd go. [ExeunSi 

SCENE II. 

^ Hall in the same. 

Enter Hamlet, and certain Players. 
Ham. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced 
it to you, trippingly on the tongue : but if you mouth it^ 
as many of out players do, I had as lief the town-crier 
spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hand, thus ; but use all gentle : for in the very tor- 
rent, tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of your pas- 
sion, you must acquire and beget a temperance, that may 
give it smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul, to hear 
a robustious perriwig-pated' fellow tear a passion to tat- 
ters, to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings;* 

*— — be round vshh him;'] To be round with a person, is to 
reprimand him with freedom. So, in A Mad Worlds my Masters, 
by Middleton, 1608 : " She 's round with her i' faith." Malone. 

See Comedy of Errors, Vol. VI, p. 344, n. 1. Steeven^., 

^ perrl-wig-pated — ] This is a ridicule on the quantity of 

false hair worn in Shakspe are's time, for wif^s were not in com- 
mon use till the reign of Charles II. In 2'Ac Tvjo Gentleman of 
Verona, Julia says — " I '11 get me such a coloured perinvig." 

'^off, who wrote several plays in the rei^ of James I, and was 
no mean scholar, has the following lines in his Tragedy of The 
Courageous Turk, 1632 : 

" — How now, you heavens ; 

** Grow you so proud you must needs put on curVd locks, 

** And clothe yourselves in perriviigs of fire ?'* 

Players, however, seem to have worn them most generally. 
So, in Every Woman in her Humour, 1609 : ** — as none wear 
hoods but monks and ladies ; and feathers but fore-horses, &c. — 
none perrivjigs but players and pictures." Steevens, 

^'-"^the groundlings;"] The meaner people tlien seem to have 
sat below, as they now sit in the upper gajlery, who, not weU 
)]ndcrstanding poetical language, were sometimes gratified by a 
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who, for the most part, are capable of nothing but inex- 
plicaJ^le dumb shows, and noise :^ I would have such a fel- 

mlmlcal and mute representation of the dranijl, previous to the 
dialogue. Johnson. 

Before each act of the tragedy of yocasta, translated from 
Euripides, by George Gascoigne and Francis Kinwelraersh, the 
order of these dumb shows is very minutely described. This 
play was presented at Gray's-Inn by them, in 1566. The mute 
exhibitions included in it are chiefly emblematical^ nor do they 
display a picture of one single scene wiiich is afterwards per- 
formed on the stage. In some other pieces I have observed, that 
they serve to introduce such circumstances as the Umits of a play 
would not admit to be represented. 

Thus, in Herod and Antipater, 1622 : 
** ' Let me now 

*' Intreat your worthy patience to contain 
'* Much in imagination ; and, what words 
" Cannot have time to utter, let your eyes 
** Out of this DUMB SHOW tell your memories." 

In short, dumb shows sometimes supplied deficiencies, and, at 
others, filled up the space of time which was necessary to pass 
while business was supposed to be transacted in foreign parts. 
With this method of preserving one of the unities, our ancestors 
appear to have been satisfied. 

Ben Jonson mentions the groundlings witli equal contempt: 
*' The understanding gentlemen of the ground here.'* 

Again, in The Case is Altered, 1609 : " — a rude barbarous crew 
ihat have no brains, and yet ^roun^e^ judgements ; they will hiss 
any thing that mounts above their growided capacities." 

Again, in Lady Alimony ^ 1659 : " Be your stage -curtains arti- 
ficially ch-awn, and so covertly shrowded that tlie squint-eyed 
groundling may not peep in ?" 

In our early play-houses the pit had neither floor nor benches. 
Hence the term of groundlings for those who frequented it. 

The growidling, in its primitive signification, means a fish which 
always keeps at the bottom of the water. Steevens. 

^ who, far the most part, are capable of nothing but inexpli' 

cable dumb shovos, and noise:"] i. e. have a capacity for nothing but 
dumb shows ; understand nothing else. So, in Hey wood's History 
o/* Women, 1624: " I have therein imitated our historical and 
comical poets, that write to the stage ; who, lest the auditory 
should be dulled with serious discourses, in every act present 
some zany, with his mimick gesture, to breed in the less capable 
mirth and laughter." See Vol. XI, p. 89, n. 2. Malone. 

— inexplicable dumJ) shows,"] I believe the meaning is, shows, 
without words to explain them,. Johnson, 

Rather, I believe, shows which are too confusedly conducted 
to explain themselves. 

I meet with' one of these in Heywood's play of The Four Pren- 
tices of London, 1615, where the Presenter says : 
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low whtpp'd for o'er-doing Termagatit;* it oift«herods 
Herod :• Pray you, avoid it. 

'* I ttwst entreat your putienc^ to forbear 
** While we do feaat your eye and starve your estf. 
** For in dumb thew*, which, ^ere they writ at large, 
** Would ask a k>n^ and te^ous circumstance, 
** Their infant fortunes I will soon express :'* &c. 
Then follow the dumb skows^ which well deserve the character 
Hamlet has already ^ven of this species of entertainment, as 
may be seen from the fotiowing- passage : " Enter Tancred, with 
• Bella Franca richly attired, she somewhat affecting kim, though 
she rnaie* no thovo of it.'* Surely this may be called an inexplica' 
hie dumM shav). Steevens. 

• — Termagant :] Tennagaunt (says Dr. Percy) is the name 
given in the old romances to the god of the Sarazens; in which 
he is constantly linked with Mahoundt or Mohawmied. Thus, in 
the legend of Syr Guv, the Soudan swears : 
" So helpe JJ/aAowwe of might, 
" And Termagaunt my God so bright.'* 
So also, in Hall's first satire : 

" Nor fright the reader with the Pagan vaunt - 
" Of mightie Mahound, and greate Termagaunt^ 
Termagant is also mentioned by Spenser in his Fairy ^ueen, an5 
by Chaucer in The Tale of Sir Topas; and by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in King or no King, as follows : " This would make a 
saint swear like a soldier, and a soldier like Term,agant" 
Again, in The Picture, by Massinger : 

•• a himdred thousand Turks 

** Aassail'd him, every one a Termagaunt.** Steetens, 

®— Bta-herods Herod:] The character of Herod in the an- 
cient mysteries, was always a violent one. 

See the Coventria Ludua among the Cotton MSS. Vespasian d. 
viii: 

** Now I'regne lyk a kyng arrayd ful rych, 

** Rollyd in rynggs and robys of array, 

** Dukys with dentys I drive into the dych ; 

"'My dedys be full dowty demyd be day." 
Chaucer, describing a parish clerk, in his Miller's Tale, says : 

" He plaieth Her ode on a skafibld high." 
The parish clerks and other subordinate ecclesiasticks appear to 
have been our first actors, and to have represented their charac- 
ters on distinct pulpits or scaffolds. Thus, in one of the stage-di- 
rections to the 2rth pageant in the Coventry collection already 
mentioned: « What tyme that processyon is entered into yt 
place, and the Herowdys taken his schaffalde, and Annas and Gay- 
phas their schaffaldys^' &c. Steevens. 

To the instances given by Mr. Steevens of Herod^s lofly lan- 
guage, may be added these lines from the Coventry plays among 
the Cotton MSS. p. 92: 
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\ Flay, I warrant your honour. 

Ham. Be not too tame neither, but let your own dis- 
cretion be your tutor: suit the action to the word, the 
word to the action ; with this special observance, that you 
o'er-step not the modesty of nature: for any thing so 
overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, both 
at the first, and now, was, and is, to hold, as 'twere, the 
mirrour up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the 
time,^ his form and pressure * Now this, overdone, or. 
come tardy off, though it make the unskilful laugh, can- 
not but make the judicious grieve ; the censure of which 
one,' must, in your allowance,* o'er-weigh a whole theatre 

- " Of bewtc and of boldnes I ber evermore the belle, 
** Of mayn and of myght I master every man ; 
" I dynge vdth my dowtiness the devyl down to helle, 
" For bothe of hevyn and of earth I am kynge certayn.'* 

Malone. 
Agfain, in The Unluckic Firmentie, by G. Kyttes, 4tOr bl 1 : 
'* But he was in such a rage 
** As one that shulde on a stage 

" The part of fferode playe.*^ Jiitson. 
1 _— age and body of the time,] The age of the time can 
hardly pass. May we not read, the Jace and body, or did the au- 
thor write the page ? The page suits well with^rm and pressure ^ 
but ill with body, yohnswru 

To exhibit the form and Pressure of the age of the time^ is, to 
represent the manners of the time suitable to the period that is 
treated of, according as it may be ancient, or modem. Steevens. 
* I can neither think this passage right as it stands, or approve 
of either of the amendments suggested by Johnson. — There is 
one more simple than either, that will remove every difficulty. 
Instead of " the very age and body of the time," (from which it is 
hard to extract any meaning) I read — ** every age and body of 
the time ;*' and then the sense will be this : — ** Show virtue her 
own likeness, and every stage of life, every profession or body 
of men, its form and resemblance." By evety age, is meant, the 
different stages of life; — ^by every body, the various fraternities, sorts, 
and ranks of mankind. M. Mason. 

Perhaps Shakspeare did not mean to connect these words. It 
is the end of playing, says Hamlet, to show the age in which we 
live, and the body of the time, its form and pressure : to deline- 
ate exactly the manners of the age, and the particular humour of 
the day. Malone. 

* "^-^ pressure."] Resemblance, as in a j&nn*. yohnson, 
3 — the densure qfvihich one,"] Ben Jonson seems to have imi- 
tated this passage in his Poetaster, 1601 : 
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of others. O, there be players,* that I havfe seen play,— 
and heard others praise, and that highly,— not to gpeak it 
profanely,^ that, neither having the accent of christians, 



• I win tty 




*' If tra^g^y have a more kind cespect; 

*' Her fiivours in my next I will pursue ; 

" Where if I prove the pleasure but qfone^ 

** ff he judicious be, he shall be alojie 

** A theatre unto me.** Malone. 
— — the censure of lohich one,'] The meaning is, ** the censure 
of one o/* which," and probably that should be tlie reading also. 
The present reading*, though intelligible, is very licentious, espe- 
cially in prose. M^ Mason. 

^—/n^ottr allowance,] In your approbation. See Vol. XIV, 
Xing Lear, Act II, sc. iv. Malone. 

• O, there be players, &c.] I would read thus : *' Tliere be 
players, that I have seen play, and heard others praise, knd that 
highly (not to speak profanely) that neither have the accent nor 
the gait of Christian, Pagan, nor Mussuhnan, have so strutted 
and belloMred, that I thought some of nature's journeymen had 
made the men, and not made them well," &c. Farmer. 

I have no doubt that our author wrote,—" that I thought some 
of nature's journeymen had made them, and not made them 
weU," &c. Them, and men are frequently copfounded in the old 
copies. See The Comedy of Errors, Act II, sc. ii, folio, 1623 : 
" — because it is a blessing that he bestows on beasts, and what 
he hath scanted thew, £r. men] in hair, he hath given them in 
wit." — In the present mstance the compositor probably caught 
the word m>en from the last syllable of journeyx^^w. Shakspeare 
could not mean to assert as a general tnath, that natuF«'6 journey- 
men had made nfnen, i. e. all mankind ; for, if that were the case, 
these strutting players would have been on a footing with the 
rest of the species. Nature herself, the poet means to say, made 
all mankind except these strutting players, and they were made 
by Nature's ^'ottrnej^men. 

A passage in King Lear, in which we meet with the same sen- 
timent, in my opinion fully supports the emendation now pro- 
posed : 

" Kent. Nature disclaims in thee, a tailor m,ade thee. 

" Com. Thou art a strange fellow : A tailor make a man ! 

" Kent. Ay, a tailor, sir ; a stone-cutter or a pwiinter \_Nature*s 
journeyman'] could not have made Aim so ill, though he had been 
out two hours at the trade." 

This notion of Nature keeping a shop, and employing journey- 
men to form mankind, was common in Shakspeare's time. See 
Lyly's Wom^an in the Moon, a comedy, 1597 : " They draw the 
curtains from before Nature*s shop, where 'stands an image clad, 
and some unclad." Metlone. 

%.^.^^not to speak it profanely,] Profanely seems to relate, not 
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nor the gait of christian, p9gan> nor mant have so strutted, 
and bellowed) that I have thought some of nature's jour* 
neymen had made men, and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

1 Play, 1 hope, we have reformed ibat indifferently 
with us. 

Ham, O, reform it altogether. And let those, that play 
your clowns, speak no more than is set down for them:* 
for there be of them, that will themselves laugh, to set on 
some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too ; though, 
in the mean time, some necessary question of the play be 
then to be considered : that 's villainous ; and shows a most 

to the praise which he has mentioned, but to the censai'^ which 
he is about to utter. Any gross or indelicate language was called 
profane, yohruon. 

So, in Othello :~^*^ he is a mosX. profane and liberal counsellor.'* 

Malone, 
' — speak no more than Uset dov>nJor thetiv;'] So, in Tie An- 
tipodesy by Brome, 1638 : 

" — you, sir, are incorrigible, and 
*' Take licence to yourself to add unto 
" Your parts, your own free fancy," &c. 
" — That is a way, my lord, has been allowM 
*' On elder stages, to move mirth and laughter." 
" — Yes, i^ the dgys of Tarlton and of Keonpe, 
•* Before the stage was purg'd from barbarism," &c. 
Stowe informs us, (p. 697, edit. 1615,) that among the twelve 
players who w^re sworn the queen's servants in 1583, " were 
two rare men, viz. Thomas Wilson, for a quick, delicate refined 
extemporall voitte ,• and Richard Tarleton, for a wondrous plenti> 
full, pleasant extempofall v^ity*^ &c. 

Again, in Tarleton*^ Nevjes from Purgatory : " — I absented 
myself from all plaies, as wanting that merrye Roscius of plaiers 
that famosed all comedies so with his pleasant and extewporall 
invention** 

This cause for complaint, however, against low comedians, is 
still more ancient j for in The Contention betwyxte Churchyard and 
Camell, &c. 1560, I find the following passage : 
•* But Vices in stage plaies, 

" When theyr matter is gon, 
" They laugh out tlie reste 

•* To the lookers on. 
*• And so wantin^e matter, 

" You brynffe m my coate," 3tc. Sieevent. 
The clown very ouen ad4ressed the audience, in tlie^middle 
of ,the play, and entered into, a contest of raillery and sarcasm 
with such of the audience us chose to engage with him. It is to 
this absurd practice tliat Shakspeare alludes. Malone 
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pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it. Go) make you 
ready. — / lExeuni Players. 

Enter Polonius, Rosencrantz, and Guildensterw. 
How no^) my lord ? will the king hear this piece of work? 

Pol, And the queen too, and that presently. 

Ham. Bid the players make haste.— {Exit Pql. 

Will you two help to Jiasten them? 

Both. Ay, my lord. ^Exeunt Ros. and Guil. 

Ham, What, ho; Horatio! 

Enter Horatio. 

Hor. Here, sweet lord, at your service. 

Ham. Horatio, thou art e'en as just a man 
As e'er my conversation cop'd withal. 

Hor. O, my dear lord, 

Ham. Nay, do not think I flatter-: 

For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue hast, but thy good spirits, 
To feed, and clothe thee ? Why should the poor be flat- 

ter'd? 
No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp ; 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee,' 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou hear ? 
Since my dear soul* was mistress of her choice. 
And could of men distinguish her election, 
She hath seal'd thee for herself:* for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing ; 
A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Hast ta'en with equal thanks : and bless'd are those, 



• — the pregnant hinges of the inee,'] I believe the sense of 
pregnant in this place is, quid, ready, prompt. Johnson, 
See Vol. Ill, p. 453, n. 7. Steevens. 

9 — my dear soul — J Perhaps— my clear soul. Johnson. 
Dear soul is an expression equivalent to the ^l)^ ywajth ^l^* 
«T«f, of Homer. Steevens. 

1 And could of men distinguish her election, 
She hath seal'd thee for herself. '\ Thus the quarto. The folio 
thus: 

And could of m>en distinguish, her election 
Hath seal'd thee Sec. Steeoens. 
Mr. Ritson prefers the reading of the quarto, and observes, 
that to distinguish her election, is no more than to m^e her elec^ 
lion. Distinguish of men, he adds, is exceeding harsh, to say the 
best of it. jReed. 
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Whose blood and judgment* are so well co-mingled,* 

That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 

To sound what stop she please : Give me that man 

That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart's core,* ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee. — Something too much of this.— <- 

There is a play to-night before the king; 

One scene of it comes near the circumstance. 

Which I have told thee of my father's death. - 

I pr'ythee, when thou seest that act a-foot, 

Even with the very comment of thy soul 

Observe my uncle : if his occulted guilt 

Do not itself unkennel in one speech. 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen ; 

And my imaginations are as foul 

As Vulcan's stithy.' Give him heedful note: 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join 

In censure of his seeming. 

Hor, Well, my lord: 

If he steal aught^ the whilst this play is playing. 
And scape detecting, I will pay the theft. 

Ham, They are coming to the play; I must be idle: 
Get you a place. 
Danish March," A Flourish, Enter King, Queen, PoLO- 

Nius, Ophelia, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, 

and Others, 

2 Whose blood and judgment -^] According to the doctrine of 
the four humours, desire and co7ifidence were seated in the blood, 
ViXid. judgment in the phlegm, and the due mixture of the humours 
made a perfect character. Johnson. 

3 ^-^ CO -mingled J^ Thus the folio. The quarto reads— co- 
medled; whicli had formerly the same meaning. Malone. 

A my hearths core,] This expression occurs also in Chap- 

man's translation of the sixth Iliad : 

** he wandred evermore 

" Alone Ui rough his Aleian field ; and fed upon the core 
" Of his sad bosome." Steevens. 
* — Vulcan* s stithy.] Stithy is a smith's anvil. Johnson. 
So, in Troilus and Cress ida : 

" Now by the forge that stithied Mars's helm." 
The stith is the a«<D/7, the stithy, the smith* s shop- These words 
ai*e familiar to me, being in constant use at Halifax, my native 
place, y. Ednuard^. 

VOL. XV. O 
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King, How fares our cousin Hamlet? 

Ham, Excellent, i' faith ; of the camelion's dish ; I eat 
the air, promise-crammed : You cannot feed capons so. 

King, I have nothing with this answer, Hamlet; these 
words are not mine. 

Ham, No, nor mine now.® My lord,--«-you played once 
in the university, you say?'' \^To Pol. 

^~^^nor nnine «ow.l A man's words, says the proverb, are 
his own no longer than ne keeps them unspoken. Johnson. 

^ — you played once in the universityf you say .^] It should seem 
from the following passage in Vice Clxancellor Hatcher's Letters 
to Lord Burghley, on June 21, 1580, that the common players 
were likewise occasionally admitted to perform there : " Where- 
as it has pleased yom* honour to recommend my lorde of Oxen- 
ford his players, that they might show their cunning in several 
plays already practised by 'em before the Queen's majesty"— 
(denied on account of the pestilence and commencement:) ** of 
late we denied the like to the Right Honourable the Lord of 
Leicester his servants." Fanner, ' 

The practice of acting Latin plays in the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, is veiy ancient, and continued to near the mid- 
dle pf the last century. They were performed occasionally for 
the entertainment of princes and other great personages ; and 
regularly at Christmas, at which time a Lord of misrule was ap- 
pointed at Oxford, to regulate the exhibitions, and a similar of- 
licer with the title of Imperator at Cambridge. The most cele- 
brated actOTs at Cambridge were the students of St John's and 
King's colleges : at Oxford those of Christ-Church. In the hall 
of that college a Latin comedy called Marcus GerrUnus, and the 
Latin tragedy of Progney were performed before Queen Elizabetli 
in the year 1566 ; and in 1564, the Latin tragedy of Bido was 
played before her majesty, when she visited the university of 
Cambridge. The exhibition was in the body or nave of the cha- 
pel of Kings's college, which was lighted by the royal guards," 
<^ach of whom bore a staff-torch in his hand» See Peck's Desider. 
Gur. p. 36, n. x. The actors of this piece were all of that college. 
The author of the tragedy, who in the Latin account of this 
rpyal visits in the Museum, [MSS. Baker, 7037, p* 203,] is said 
to have been Regalis Collegii olitn socius, was, I believe, John 
Right wise, who was elected a fellow of King's college, in 1507, 
and according to Anthony Wood, " made the tragedy of Dido 
out of Virgil, and acted the same with the scholars of his school 
[St. Paul's, of which he was appointed master in 1522,] before 
Cardinal Wolsey with great applause." In 1583, the same play 
was performed at Oxford, in Christ-Church hall, before Albertus 
de Alasco, a Polish prince Palatine, as was William Gager's 
Latin comedy, entitled JRivales. On Elizabeth's second visit to 
Oxford, in 1592, a few years before the writing of the present 
play, she was entertained on the 24th and 26th of September, 
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Pol, That did* I, my lord ; and Was accounted a good 
actor. 

Ham. And what did you enact ? 

FoL I did enact Julius Caesar :• I was killed i' the Capi- 
tol y* Brutus killed me. • 

Ham. It was a brute part of him,* to kill so capital a 
calf there. — Be the players ready ? 

Ro8. Ay, my lord; they stay upon your patience.* 

Queen. Come hither, my dear Hamlet, sit by me. 

Ham. No, good mother, here 's metal more attractive. 

Pol. O ho! do you mark that? [To the King. 

Ham. Lady, shall I lie in your lap? 

iLyiJig down «^ Ophelia's Feet,^ 

with the representation of the last-mentioned play, and anotlier 
Latin comedy, called BelluTn Grammaticale. Malone. 

9 1 did enact Julius Caesar:] A Latin play on the subject of 
Caesar's death was performed at Christ-Church in Oxford, in 
1582 ; and severiJ years before, a Latin play on the same subject, ' 
written by Jacques Grevin, was acted in the college of Beauvais, 
at Paris. I suspect that there was likewise an English play on 
the story of Cxsar before the time of Shakspeare. See Vol. XIV, 
p. 2. Malone. 

9 ^^^^J^as killed t* the Capitol;'] This, it is well known, was 
not the case ; for Csesar, we are expressly told by Plutarch, was 
killed in Pompey's portico. But our poet followed the received 
opinion, and probably the representation of his own time, in a 
play on the subject of Caesar*s death, previous to that which he 
wrote. The notion that Julius Caesar was killed in the Capitol i^ 
as old as the time of Chaucer? 

" This Julius to the capitolie wente 

** Upon a day as he was wont to gon, 

" And in the capitolie anon him hente 

** This false Brutus, and his other soon, 

** And sticked him with bodekins anon 

•* With many a wound," &c. The Monies Tale. 

Tyrwhitt's edit. Vol. II, p. 31. Malone. 

1 It was a brute part of him,'] Sir John Harrington in his Me- 
tainorphosis of Ajax, 1596, has the samequibbk: •* O brave - 
minded Brutus ! but this I must truly say, they were two brutish 
parts both of him and you ; one to kill his sons for treason, the 
other to kill his father in treason." Steevens. 

'— they stay upon your patience.] May it not be read more 
intelligibly, — they stay upon your pleasure ? In Macbeth it is : 

•' Noble Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure.*"* Johnson. 

s at Ophelia*sy^er.] To lie at the feet of a mistress during* 

any draaiatick represent-ation, seems to have been a common aitt 
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Ofih, No, my lord. 

Ham, I mean, my head upon your lap?* 

Ofih. Ay, my lord. 

Ham, Do you think, I meant country matters ?* 

Ofih. I think nothing, my lord. 

Ham. That 's a fair thought to lie between maids' legs. 

Ofih. What is, my lord ? 

Ham, Nothing. 

Ofih. You are merry, my lord. 

Ham. Who, I ? 

Ofih. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. O ! your only jig-maker.® What should a man 

of gallantry. So, in The ^een of Corinth^ by Beaumont and 
Fletcher : 

" Ushers her to her couch, lies at her feet 
" At solemn niasquesy applauding what she laughs at." 
Again, in Gascoigne's Greene Knight* s Farewell to Fancie: 
" To lie along in ladies Idppes?* Steevens. 

4 I mean, &c.] This speech and Ophelia's reply to it are 

omitted in the quartos. Steevens. 

« Do you think I meant country matters ?] Dr. Johnson, from 
a casual inadvertence, proposed to read — country manner^. The 
old reading is certainly right. What Shakspeare meant to allude 
to, must be too obvious to every reader, to require any explana- 
tion. Malone. 

fl your only jig-maker.] There may have been some hu- 
mour in this passage, the force of which is now diminished: 
•* M. I ■ many gentlemen 
" Are not, as in the days of understanding, 
** Now satisfied without a jig, which since 
*• They cannot with their honour, call for after 
** The play, they look to be serv'd up in the middle." 

Changes, or Love in a Maze, by Shirley, 16S2. 
In The Hog hath lost his Pearl, 1614, one of the players comes 
to solicit a gentleman to vsrite a jig for him. A jig was not in 
Shakspeare's time only a dance, but a ludicrous dialogue in me- 
tre, and of the lowest kind, like Hamlet's conversation wiUi 
Ophelia. Many of these jigs are entered in the books of the 
Stationers' Company : — " Philips his yigg of the slyppers, 1595. 
Kempe's yigg of the Kitchin-stuff woman, 1595." Steevens. 

The following lines in the prologue to Fletcher's Lov^s Pil' 
grimage, confirms Mr. Steevens's remark: 
€€ ____ for approbation, 
" A ^7^ shall be clapp'd at, and eyery rhyme 
" Prais'd and applauded by a clamorous chime." 
A jig was not always in the form of a dialogue. Many historical 
ballads were formerly cailed^i^^. See also> p. 116, n. 3. Malone. 
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do, but be merry ? for, look you, how cheerfully my mo* 
ther looks, and my father died within these two hours. 

Ofth, Nay, 'tis twice two months, my lord. 

Ham, So long? Nay, then let the devil wear black, 
for I '11 have a suit of sables.'^ O heavens ! die two 

Ajigi though itsi^ified a ludicrous dialogue in metre, yet it 
also was used for a dance. In the extract from Stephen Gosson 
in the next page but one, we have — 

" — tumbling, dancing oi gigges!* Bitson. 

7 _ }fcty, then let the devil loear blacky for / 7/ /lave a snit qf 
sables.] The conceit of these words is not taken. They are an 
ironical apology for his motlier's cheerful looks t two months 
was long enough in conscience to make any dead husband for- 
gotten. But the editors, in their nonsensical blunder, have made 
Hamlet say just the contrary. That the devil and he wotild both 
go into mourning, though his mother did not. The true reading 
is — Nay, then let the devil near black, 'fore / 7/ hai^e a suit of sable - 
'Fore, i. e. before. As much as to say, — Let the devil wear black 
for me, I '11 have none. Tlie Oxford editor despises an emenda- 
tion so easy, and reads it thus, — Nay, then let the devil Kvear black, 
for I Ul have a suit of ermine. And you could expect no less, 
when such a critick had the dressing of him. But the blumler 
was a pleasant one. The senseless editors had wrote sables, the 
fur so called, for sable, black. And the critick only changed ^his 
fur for that ; by a like figure, the common people say, — lou re- 
joice tlie cockles of viy heart, for the muscles of my heart; an un- 
lucky mistake of one shell -fish for another. tVarburton. 

I know not why our editors should with such implacable anger 
persecute their predecessors. Oi mtfti fM^ ^eixfuctif, the dead, it 
is true, can make no resistance, they may be attacked with great 
security; but since they can neither feel nor mend, the safety 
of mauling them seems greater than the pleasure; nor perhaps 
would it much misbeseem us to remember, amidst our triumphs 
over the nonsensical and sefiseless, that we likewise are men ; tha^ 
debertiur morti, and as Swift observed to Burnet, shall soon be 
among the dead ourselves. 

I cannot find how the common reading is nonsense, nor why 
Hamlet, when he laid aside his dress of mournhig, in a country 
where it was bitter cold, and the air rapping and eager, shoidd not 
have a suit of sables* I suppose it is well enough kno\Vn, that the 
fur of sables is not black, yohnson. 

A suit of sables was the richest dress that could be worn in 
Denmark. Steevens. 

Here again is ah equivoque. In Massinger's Old Larx, wcf 
have,— 

(i ■ A cunning grief, 

** That 's only faced with sables for a show, 
** But gawdy-hcarted." Farmer. 
02 
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months ago, and not foi^otten yet? Then there 's hope, 
a great man's memory may outlive his life half a year: 
But, by^*-lady, he must build churches then:' or else 
shall he suffer not thinking on, with the hobby-horse ; » 

— - Nay, then let the devil voear black, for I *ll have a suit of 
sables.] Nay then, says Hamlet, if my father be so long dead as 
you say, let the devil wear black ; as for me, so far fix)m wear- 
ing a mourning dress, I '11 wear the most costly 9nd magnificent 
suit that can be procured: a suit trimmed tvith sables. 

Our poet furnished Hamlet with a suit of sables on the present 
occasion, not, as I conceive, because such a dress was suited to 
** a country where it was bitter cold, and the air was nipping 
and eager," (as Dr. Johnson supposed) nor because ** a suit of 
sables was the richest dress that could be worn in Denmark,*^ (as 
Mr. Steevens has suggested) of which probably he had no know- 
ledge, but because a suit tiimmed with sables was in Shak- 
speare's time tlie richest dress worn by men in England. We have 
had again and again occasion to observe, that, wherever his scene 
might happen to be, the customs of his own country were still 
in his thoughts. 

By the statute of apparel, 24 Henry VIII, c. 13, (article ^rreff} 
it is ordained, that none under the degree of an earl may use 
sables. 

Bishop says in his Blosstytns, 1577, speaking of the extrava- 
gance of those times, that a thousand ducates were sometimes 
given for " a face of sables.** 

That a suit of sables was the magnificent dress of our author's 
lime, appears from a passage in Ben Jonson's Discoveries ■ 
•* Would you not laugh to meet a great counsellor of state, in a 
flat' cap, with his trunk-hose, and a hobby-horse cloak, andyond 
haberdasher in a velvet gown trimm'd with sables P"** 

Florio, in his Italian Dictionary, 1598, thus explains s/^/Z/n/.* 
•• The rich furre called sables." — Sables is the skin of the sable 
Maitin. See Cotgrave's French Diet. 1611 : ** SebiUine Martre 
Sebel. The sable Martin ; the beast whose skinnc we call sables.** 

Malone. 

« — but he must build churches then .-] Such benefactors to 
society were sure to be recorded by means of the feast day on 
which the patron saints and founders of churches were comme- 
morated in every parish. This custom having been long disused, 
the names of tlie builders of sacred edifices are no longer known 
to the vulgar, and are preserved only In antiquarian memoirs. 

Steevens. 

• — suffer not thinking on, vjith the hobby-horse;'] Amongst tlie 
country May-games there was an hobby-horse, which, when the 
puritanical humour of those times opposed and discredited these 
games, was brought by the poets and ballad-makers as an in- 
stance of the ridiculous zealot the sectaries : from these ballads 
Hamlet quotes a line or two. Warburton* 
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whose epitajdi is, i^or, O, for^ O, tht hobSy^horse ia foT" 

Trumfieta sound, Tht dumb Shono followa^^ 
Enter a King and a Queen, very lovingly ; the Queen em» 
bracing him, and he her. She kneels, and makes show 
of firotestation unto him. He takes her ufi, and declines 
his head ujion her neck : lays him down upon a bank of 
flowers ; she, seeing him aslee/i, leaves him. Anon, cornea 
in a fellow, takes off his crown, kisses it, and fioura 

■ 1 I Of -the hobby-horse is forgotJ] In Lovers Labour '* Lottf 
this line is also introduced. In a small black letter book entitled. 
Plays Go7ifiited, by Stephen Gossoii, I find the hobby-horse enume- 
rated in the list of dances : " For the devil (says this author) 
beeside the beautie of the houses, and the stages, sendeth in 
gearish apparell, maskes, vaiiting, tumbling", dauncingof gigges, 
galiardes, morisces, hobbi-horses" &c. and in Green's Tu ^oque, 
1614, the same expression occurs : " The other hobby-horse I 
perceive is not forgotten." 

In TEXNO TAMIA, or The Marriage of the Arts, 1618, is the 
following stage-direction : 

" Enter a hobby-horse, dancing the morrice," ^c. 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Women Pleased: 

*• Soto, Shall the hobby-horse be forgot then, 

" The hopeful hobby-horse, shall he lie founder'd ?" 
The scene in which this passage is, will very amply confirm all 
that Dr. Warburton has said concerning the hobbyhorse. 

Again, in Ben Jonson's Entertainment for the ^ueen and Prince 
at Althorpe : 

" But see the hobby-horse is forgot, 

" Fool, it must be your lot,' 

" To supply his want with faces 

" And some other buffoon graces." Steevens, 
2— The dumb shovj folloius.'] and appears to contain every 
circumstance of the miurder of Hamlet's father. Now there is no 
apparent reason why the Usurper should not be as much afiect- 
ed by this mute representation of his crimes, as he is afterwards 
■when the same action is accompanied by words. 

I once conceived this might have been a kind of direction to 
the players, which was from mistake inserted in the editions ; 
but the subsequent conversation between Hamlet and Ophelia, 
entirely destroys such a notion. Pye. 

I cannot reconcile myself to the exhibition in dumb show, pre- 
ceding the interlude which is injudiciously introduced by the 
author, and should always be omitted on the stage ; as we caimot 
well conceive why the mute representation of this crime should 
not affect as much the conscience of the King, a&the scene that 
follows it. M, Mason, 
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fioiion in the Kmg*s eara^ and extt. Tht Queen re- 
turns ; finds the King dead, and makes fiassionate ac* 
Hon, The fioieoner^ with some two or three Mutely 
comes in again^ seeming to lament with her. The dead 
(fody is carriect awayl The fioisoner wooes the Queen 
with gifts ; she seems loth and unwilling awhile^ buty 
in the end, accepts his love. [Exeunt. 

Ofih, What means thisi my lord? 
Ham. Many, this is miching mallecho; it means mis- 
chief.* 

s Marry, this is miching mallecho ; it means fnischief] To 
^nich signified, originally, to keep hid and out of sight ; and, as 
such men generally did it for the purposes of lying in vioit, it then 
sigpiifled to rob. And in this sense Shakspeare uses tlie noun, a 
Tnicher, when speaking of Prince Henry amongst a gang of rob- 
bers. Shall the blessed son of heaven prove a micher ? Shall the son 
of England />roTe a thief? And in this sense it is used by Chau- 
cer, in his ti'anslation of Le Somxm de la JRose, where'he turns the 
word lierre, (which is larron, voleur,) by micher. Warburton. 

Dr. Warburton is right in his explanation of the word miching. 
So, in The Raginp Turk, 1631 : 

*' — wilt thou, envious dotard, ^ 

" Strangle my greatness in a miching hole ?'* 

Again, in Stanyhurst's Virgil, 1582 : 

" wherefore thus vainely in land Lybye mitche you ?" 

The quarto resids— Punching MalUco. Steevens. 

The word matching is daily used in the Wesrt ef England for 
playing truant, or sculking about in private for som>e sinister pur- 
pose; and m^licho, inaccurately writtpn for mxUheco, signifies 
mischief f so that m,ichin^ m,alicho is mischief on the 'watch for 
opportunity. When Ophelia asks Hamlet — " What means this ?** 
she applies to him for an explanation of vihat she had not seen in 
the shovj : and not as Dr. Warburton would have it, t)ie purpose 
for which the show was contrived. Besides, m,alhechor no more 
signifies a poisoner, than a perpetrator of any other crime. Henley. 

— tniching mallecho ;] A secret and wicked contrivance ; a 
concealed wickedness. To mich is a provincial word, and was 
probably onc« general ; signifying to lie hid, or play the truant. 
In Norfolk m,ichers signiiy pilferers. The signification of mulching 
in the present passage may be ascertained by a passage in Peck- 
er's Wonderful Yeare, 4to. 1603 : *« Those that could shift for a 
time, — went most bitterly m,iching and muffled, up and downc, 
with rue and wormwood stuft into their eyes and nostrills." 

See also, Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598, in v. Acciapinart: 
*' To micke, to shrug or sneak in som,e corner, dnd with powting 
lips to shew some anger." In a subsequent passage we find 
that the murderer before he poisons the king makes damnable 
faces. 
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Ofih. Belik€) this show imports the argument of the 
play. 

Enter Prologue. 

Ham, We shall know by this fellow: the players can- 
not keep counsel ; they *11 tell all. 

Ofih, Will he tell us what this show meant ? 

Ham, Ay, or any show that you '11 show him : Be not 
you ashamed to show,^ he '11 not shame to tell you whatf 
it means. 

Where our poet met with the word mallecho, which i^ Mi»- 
sheu's Spanish Dictionary, 1617, is defined malefactum,, I am un- 
able to ascertain. In the folio the word is spelt nialicho. Mallico 
[in the quarto] is printed in a distinct character, as a proper 
name. Malone. 

If, as Capell declares, (I know not on what authority) Malicho 
he the Vice of the Spanish Moralities, he should at least be dis- 
tinguished by a capital. Fanner. 

It is not, however, easy to be supposed that our readers disco** 
ver pleasantry or even sense in " this is miching [or Tnunching'] 
mallico," no meaning as yet affixed to these words has entitlea 
them to escape a further investigation. Omit them, and the text 
unites without their assistance: 

" Oph. What means this, my lord ? 
** Aam. Marry, it means mischief.*' 

Among the Shakspearian memoranda of the late Dr. Farmer, 
I met with the following — " At the beginning of Grim, the Collier 
of Croydon, the ghost of Malbecco is introduced as a prolocutor.** 
Query, therefore, if the obscure words already quoted, were not 
originally: — " This is mimicking Malbecco;** a private gloss by 
some friend on the margin of the MS. Hamlet, and thence igno- 
rantly received into the text of Shakspeare." 

It remains to be observed, that the mitnickry imagined by Dr. 
Farmer, must lie in our author's stage -directions, fcc which, like 
Malbecco*s legend, convey a pointed censure on the infidelity of 
married women. Or, to repeat the same idea in different words 
— ^the drill of tlie present dumb show and succeeding dialogue, 
was considered by the glosser as too congenial with the weU- 
knowii invective in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen. Book III, or the con- 
tracted copy from it in the Induction to Gritn the Collier &c. a 
comedy which was acted many years before it was printed. See 
Mr. Reed's Old Flays, Vol. XI, p. 189. Steevens. 

*— — Be not you asham^ed to show, 8cc.] The conversation of 
Hamlet with Opheliai which cannot fail to disgust every modem 
reader, is probably such as was peculiar to the young and fashion- 
able of the age of Shakspeare, which was, by no means, an age 
of delicacy. The poet is, however, blameable ; for extravagance 
of thought, not indecency of expressioDy is the characteristiok of 
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Ofih. You are naught, you are naught; 1*11 mark the 
play. 

Pro. For us^ and for our tragedy^ 

Here stooping to your clemency ^ 
We beg your hearing fiatiently, 
' Ham. Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring I 

Ofih. 'Tis brief, my lord. 

Ham, As woman's love. 

Enter a King and a Queen. 

P. King, Full thirty times hath Phoebus* cart' gone 
round 
Neptune's salt wash,* and Tellus' orbed ground ;^ 
And thirty dozen moons, with borrow 'd sheen,* 
About the world have times twelve thirties been ; 
Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 
Unite commutual in most sacred bands. 

P. Queen. So many journeys may the sun and moon 
Make us again count o'er, ere love be done ! 
But, woe is me, you are so sick of late, 
So far from cheer, and from your former state. 
That I distrust you. Yet, though I distrust, 
Discomfort you, my lord, it nothing must : 
For women fear too much, even as they love ;• 

madness» at least of such madness as should be represented oa 
the scene. Steevens, 

9 — cart — ] A chariot was anciently so called. Thus, Chau- 
cer, in The Xnigkfs Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit, v.- 2024: 
** The carter overpidden with his cart." Steevens. 

• Full thirty times hdth Phoebus* cart gone round 
Neptune^s salt wash, &c.] This speech of the Player King 
appears to me as a burlesque of the following passage in The 
Comicall Historie of Alphonsus, by R. G. 1599: 

** Thrise ten times Phoebus with his golden beames 
" Hath cpmpassed tlie circle of the skie, 
" Thrise ten times Ceres hath her workemen hir'd, 
" And fild her bames with fruteflill crops of come, 
•* Since first in priesthood I did lead my life.'* Todd. 

^^■^'^ orbed-ground il So also, in our author's Lover^s Com' 
plaint: 

" Sometimes diverted, their poor balls are tied 
«* To the orbed earth." Steevens. 

•-— tfAeen,] Splendour, lustre. Johnson, 
•••— ^ even as they Iwe ,•] Here seems to have been a line lost, 
which should have rhymed to love. Johnson. 
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And women's fear and love hold quantity ; 
In neither aught, or in extremity. 
Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know; 
And as my love is siz'd, my fear is so.^ 
Where love is great,* the littlest doubts are fear; 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows Uiere. 
F. Mng. 'Faith, I must leave thee, love, and shortly too; 



This line is omitted in the folio. Perhaps a triplet was design* 
ed, and then instead of love, we should read Iwt. The folio givet 
the next line thus : 

" For women's fear and love kold^ quantity." Steewns. 
There is^ I believe, no instance of a triplet being used in our 
author's time. Some trace of the lost line is found in the quartos, 
which read : 

Either none in neither aught, &c. 
Perhaps the words omitted might have been of tiiis import: 
** Either none iheyJeeU or an excess approve; 
** In neither aught, or in extremity." 
In two preceding passages in the quarto, half a line was in. 
advertently omitted by the compositor. See p. 115, " then sense- 
less Iliufn, seeming," &c. and p. 133, *' thus conscience does 
make cowards of us all:'* — ^the words in Italick characters are 
not found in the quarto. Malone. 

Eveiy critick, before he controverts the assertions of his pre« 
decessor, ought to adopt the resolution of Othello : 

** I '11 see, before I doubt, what I doubt, prove." 
In Phaer and Twine's Vir«l, 1584, the triplets are so frequent, 
that in two opposite pages of the tenth Book, not less than seven 
are to be met with. They are likewise as unsparingly employed 
in Gelding's Ovid, 1587. Mr. Malone, in a note on The Tempest, 
Vol. II, p. 119, has quoted a passage from this very work, con- 
taining one instance of them. In Chapman's Homer they are also 
used, &c. 8cc. &c. In The Tempest, Act IV, sc i. Many other 
examples of them occur in Lovers Labour *s Lost, Act III, sc. i, 
as well as in The Comedy of Errors, Act II and III, &c. &c.— . 
and, yet more unluckily for my opponent, the Prologue to the 
Mock Tragedy, now under consideration, consists of a triplet, 
which in our last edition stood at the top of the same page in 
which he supposed " no instance of a triplet being used in our 
kuthor's time." Steevens, 

t And as my lo^ w siz'd, my fear is so,"] Cleopatra expresses 
herself much in the same manner, with regard to her grief for 
ihe loss of Antony : ' 

« __. our size of sorrow, 

** Proportioned to our cause, must be as great 

" As that which makes it." Theobald. 

5? Where love &c.] These two lines are omitted in the folio. 

Steevens, 
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My operant powers' their functions leave to do : 
And thou shalt live in this fair world behind, 
Honoured, belov'd ; and, haply, one as kind 
For husband shalt thou 

P. Queen, O, confound the rest ! 

Such love must needs be treason in my breast : 
In second husband let me be accurst I 
None wed the second, but who kill'd the first. 

Ham, That 's wormwood. 

P. Queen, The instances,* that second marriage move. 
Are base respects of thrift, but none of love ; 
A second time I kill my husband dead, 
When second husband kisses me in bed. 

P, King, I do believe, you think what now you speak ; 
But, what we do determine, oft we break. 
Purpose is but the slave to memory ;* 
Of violent birth, but poor validity : 
Which now, like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree ; 
But fall, unshaken, when they mellow be. 
Most necessary 'tis, that we forget 
To pay ourselves what to ourselves is debt:* 
What to ourselves in passion we propose. 
The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 
The violence of either grief or joy 
Their own enactures with themselves destroy i' 
Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament; 

3 —— operant j&oioer* — ] Operant is active. Shakspeare gives 
it in Timon ofAthem as p.n epithet to poison. Hey wood has like- 
wise used it in his jRoyal King and Loyal Subject, 1637; 

" may my operant parts 

** Each one forget their office !" 
The word is now obsolete. Steeve?is. 

4 The instances,] The motives, yohnson. 

« Purpose is but the slave to me^noryi] So, in King Henry IF, 
Part I : 

" But thought 's the slave of life." Steevens. 

• ' vjhat to ourselves is debt .•] The performance of a resolu- 
tion, in which only the resolver is interested, is a debt only to 
himself, which he may therefore remit at pleasure, yohnson. 

7 The violence of either grief or joy 
Their own enactures vjith themselves destroy:'] What grief or 
joy enact or determine in their violence, is revoked in their abate- 
ment. Enachtres is tlie word in the quarto ; all the modern edi* 
tions have enactors, yohtison. 
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Grief joys, joy grieves^ on slender accident. 
This world is not for aye; nor 'tis not strange. 
That even our loves should with our fortunes change; 
For 'tis a question left us yet to prove. 
Whether love lead fortune, or else fortune love. 
The great man dbwn, you mark his favourite flies; 
The poor advancM makes friends of enemies. 
And hitherto doth love on fortune tend : 
For who not needs, shall never lack a friend; 
And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
Directly seasons him his enemy .» 
But, orderly to end whmre I begun,— 
Our wills, and fates, do so contr&ry run, 
That our devices still are overthrown ; 
Our thou^ts are^ours, their ends none of our own : 
So think thou wilt no second husband wed; 
But die thy thoughts, when thy first lord is dead. 
F, Queen, Nor earth to me give food,9-nor heaven 
light! 
Sport and repose Jock from me, day, and night ! 
To desperation^ turn my trust and hope ! 
An anchor's chedr in prison be my scope !« 

' — seasons him hh enemy.'] This quaint phrase infests al- 
most every ancient. English composition. Thus, in Chapman's 
translation of the fifteenth Book of Homer's Odyssey: 
" — taught with so much woe 
** As thou hast suffer'd, to be seasoned true." Steevens. 
^ Nor earth to me give/ood,'] Thus the quarto, 1604. The 
folio and the late editors read : 

Nor earth to g^ve me food, — -. 
An imperative or optative verb was evidently intended here, 
as in the following line : 

*' Sport and repose loci firom me," &c. Malone. 
A very similar imprecation, — 

'* Day, yield me not thy light; nor night, thy rest!" &c. 
occurs in Kin^ Richard III. See Vol. XI, p. 155. Steeveta. 

^ To desperation 8cc.] This and the following line are omitted 
in the foUo. Steevens. 

* An anchor's cheer in prison be my scope .'3 May my whole 
liberty and enjoyment be to live on hermit's fare in a prison. 
Anchor is for anchoret, Johnson. 

This abbreviation of the word anchoret is v6ry ancient. I fiq4 
it in the Romance of Robert the Devil, printed by Wynken de 
Worde : " We haue robbed and kiUed nonnes, holy aunieri, 
preestes, clerkes," &c. Again: " thefoxe wiU be to aunker^ for 
he begynneth to preche.^' 

VOL. XV. P 
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Each opposite, that blanks the face of J037, 
Meet what I would have well, and it destroy I 
Both here, and hence, pursue me lasting strife, 
If, once a widow, ever I be wife ! 

Ham, If she should break it now, ■ [7b Oph. 

P. Exng, *Tis deeply sworn. Sweet, leave nie here a 
while ; 
My spirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with sleep. \5leefia, 

P. Queen. Sleep rock thy brain; 

And never come mischance between us twain ! \^Exit. 

Ham, Madam, how like you this play ? 

Queen. The lady doth protest too much, me thinks. 

Ham. O, but she '11 keep her word. 

King. Have you heard the argument? Is there no of- 
fence in *t? 

Ham. No, no, they do but jest, poison in jest; no of- 
fence i' the world. 

King. What do you call the play? 

Ham. The mouse-trap.^ Marry, how? Tropically. This 
play is the image of a murder done in Vienna : Gonzago 
is the duke's name;^ his wife, fiaptista:^ you shall see 

Again, in The Vision of Pierce Plonvman: 

'* As ankers and hermits that hold them in her selles." 
This and the foregoing line are not in the folio. I believe we 
should read—anchor's chair. So, in the second Satire of Hall's 
fourth Book, edit. 1602, p. 18 : 

" Sit seven yeres pining in an anchoress cheyre, 
*' To win some parched shreds of minivere." Steevens. 
The old copies read — And anchor's cheer. The correction was 
made by Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

^ The mouse-trap.'] He calls it the motue'trap, because it is— 
<« I the thing 

" In which be '11 catch the conscience of tlie king." 

Steevens. 
* — - Gonzago is the duke's name;'] Thus all the old copies: 
yet in tlie stage -direction for the dumb-show, and the subsequent 
entrance, 'we have " Enter a king and ^ccw," &c. and in the 
latter part of this speech both the quarto and folio read : 
" — - Lucianus, nephew to the Hng.*' 
This seeming inconsistency, however, may be reconciled. 
Though tlie interlude is the im^ge of the murder of a duke of 
Vienna, or in other words founded upon that story, the poet might 
make the principal person of his /able a king. Malone. 

' — — - Baptista:'] Baptista is, I think, in Italian, the name al- 
ways of a man. Johnson. 
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anon; 'tis a knavish piece of work: But what of that? 
your majesty, and we that have free souls, it touches us 
not: Let the galled jade wince,^ our withers are un- 
wrung. — 

Enter Lucianus. 
This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king.^ 

Ofih. You are as good as a chorus, my lord.* 

Ham, I could interpret between you and your love, if 
I could see the puppets dallying.^ 

Ofih. You are keen, my lord, you are keen. 

Ham, It would cost you a groaning, to take off my edge. 

Ofih, Still better, and worse. ^ 

Ham, So you mistake, your husbands.^— Begin, mur- 
derer; — leave thy damnable faces, and begin. Come: — 

I believe Battista is never used singly by the Italians, being 
uniformly compounded with Giann .(for Giovanni,) and meaning 
of course, yohn the Baptht. Nothing more was therefore neces- 
sary to detect the forgery of Shebbe are's Letters on the English 
Nation^ than his ascribing them to Battitta Angeloni. Ritson, 

* Let the galled jade V3incei\ This is a proverbial saying. So, in 
Damon and Pythias, 1582 : 

" I know the galCd horse wiU soonest wince'* Steevent. 

' nephew to^ the king.3 i. e. to the king in the play then 

represented. The modem editora, following Mr. Theobald, read 
— nephew to the duke, — though they.have not fobo wed that editcMr 
in substituting duke and dutchess, for iing and queen, in the dumb 
shoWand subsequent entrance. There is no need of departing 
from the old copies. See n. 4. Malone. 

. * Tou are as good its a chorus, Cfc."] The use to which Shak- 
speare converted the chorus, may be seen in King Henry V. Henley. 

* Ham. / could interpret &c.] This refers to the interpreter, 
who formerly sat on the stage at all motions or puppet-shwis, and 
interpreted to the audience. 

So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 

" O excellent morion .' O exceeding jh</^«.' 
" Now will he interpret for her." 
Again, in Greene's Groatsworth of Wit, 1621 : " — It was I 
that penned the moral of Man's wit, the dialogue of Dives, and 
for seven years* space was absolute interpreter of the puppets'* 

Steevens, 

* Still better, and worse."} L e. better in regard to the wit of 
your double entendre, but worse in respect to the grossness of 
your meaning. Steevens. 

^ So you mistake your husbands. 3 Read — So you must take your 
hukbands; th9^ is, for better, fftrwarsC'- yohnsom ^'' 
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— — The cpoakmg raren 
Doth bellow for revenge. 
Luc, Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit,, and- time 
agreeuig ; 
Confederate season, else no creature seeing ; 
Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds^ collected. 
With Hecat's ban thrice blasted, thrice infected^ 
Thy natural magick and dire property, 
On wholesome life usurp immediately. 

[Poura the Poison into the Sleefier*8 Ears, 
Ham, He poisons liim i' the garden for his estate. His 
name 's Gonzago: the story is extant, and written in very 
choice Italian: You shall see anon, how the murderer 
gets the love of Gonzago's wife. 
Ofih, The king rises. 
Ham, What ! frighted with false fire !* 
Queen, How fares my lord? 
Pol, Give o'er the play. 
King, Give me some light :— away ! 
PoL Lights, lights, lights!* 

[Exeunt all but Ham. and HoR. 
Ham, Why, let the stnicken deer go weep,® 
The hart ungalled play » 
For some must watch, while some must sleep ; 
Thus runs the world away.*— 



Mr. Theobald proposed the same reading in his ShaJtsfieare 
JUstored, however he lost it afterwards. Steevens. 

So you mistake your husbands.'] I believe this to be right: the 
word is sometime* used in this ludicrous manner : ** Your true 
trick, rascal, (says Ursula, in Bartksl&mev Fair,) must be to be 
ever busie, and mistake away the bottles and cans, before they 
be half dnmk off." Farmer, 

I believe the meaning is — you do amiss for yourselves to take 
husbands for the worse. You shoul4 take them only for the better. 

' Tullet, 

3 —-midnight ineeds -^] The force of the epithet— -mic/nf^i^, 
wiU be best displayed by a corresponding passage in Macbeth .* 
" Root of hemk)ck, digged T the dark." Steewns. 

^ What ! Jrigkteid wth faUe fire .0 This speech is emitted in 
tile quartos. Steevens, 

' Lights, lights, lights/] The quartos give this speech to Po/g- 
mus. Steevens- 
In the folio Ml is prefixed to this speech. Malone. • 

• -— »#fnicic7id(cr^t0e<^} Sec Vol. V, p. 36, a. a St^e^^iiM. 
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>VouId not this, sir, and a forest of feathers/ (if the rest 
o£ my fortunes turn Turk with ine,*) with two Proven- 
cial roses on my ra2^ shoes,^ get me a fellowship in a 
ory of players,^ sir? 

^ Would not, this, sir, cmd a forest of feathers, &€,"] It appears 
-from Decker's GUI's Hornbooke, that feathers were much worn 
on the stage in Shakspeare's time. Malone. 

ihelieve*, since the English stage began, feathers Vere worn 
by every company of players that could afford to purchase them. 

Steevens. 

* — turn Turk vsith me,] This expression has occurred 
already in Much Ado About Nothing, and I have met with it in 
several old comedies. So, in Greene's Tu ^oque, 1614 : ** This 
it is to turn Turk, from an absolute and most compleat gentle- 
man, to a most absurd, ridiculous, and fond lover." It means, I 
believe, no more than to change condition fantastically. Again^ 
in Decker's Honest Whore, 1635 : 

** 'tis damnation, 

** If you turn Turk again." 
Perhaps the phrase had its rise from some popular story like 
that of Ward and Dansiker, the two famous pirates ; an account 
of whose overthrow was published by A. Barker, 1609 : and, iu 
1612, a play was written on the same subject called A Christian 
turned Turk. Steepens. 

• — Provencial roses on tny razed shoes,'] [Old copies— j6ra- 
vindal.'] Why provincial roses ? Undoubtedly we should read— 
Provencial, or (with the French f) Provencal. He means roses of 
Provence, a beautiful species of rose, and formerly much culti- 
vated. T. Warton. 

They are still more cultivated than any other flower of the 
same tribe. Sfeevens. ♦ 

When shoe-strings were worn, they were covered, where 
they met in the middle, by a ribband, gathered in the form of a 
rose. So, in an old Song : 

*• Gil-de-Roy was a bonny boy, 

" Had roses tull his shoon'* Johnson. 

These roses are often mentioned by omt ancient dramatick 
writers. 

So, in The DeviPs LoKi Case, 1623 : 

•• With overblown roses to hide your gouty ancles." 

Again, in The Roaring Girl, 1611: *' — many handsome legs 
in siuL stockings have villainous splay-feet, for all their great 
roses'^ 

The reading of the quartos is raz^d shoes; that of the folio 
ra<?d shoes. Razed shoes may mean slashed shoes, i. e. with cuts 
or openings in them. The poet might have written raised shoes, 
i. e. shoes with high heels; such as by adding to the stature, are 
supposed to increase the dignity of a player. In Stubbs's Ana- 
fotnie tf Abuses, 1595, there is a chapter on the corked shoes Ui 
P3 
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/Tor. Half a «hAr9. 
Jiam» A whole oncy I.' 

England, ** which (he says) beare them up t«FO iniilita «r inorft 
from the ground, &c. some of red, blacke, &c. razed^ carved, c«i^, 
and stitched^" &c. 

Again, m Warner's AlbMs England, 1602, B. IX, cfa. zlvii : 
** Then wore they shoes or ease, now of an inch-broad» 
corked high** 

Mr. Pope reads — r<iyed shoes, i. e . (as inteipreted by Dr. 
Johnson) •• shoes braided in lines.** Stowe's Chionicle> anno 1353, 
mentions women's hoods reyed or striped. Mate is the French 
word for a stripe. Johnson's Collection of Ecdenastieal Laws in- 
forms us, under the years 1222 and 1353, that in disobedience 
of the canon, the clergy's shoes were checquered with red and 
green, exceeding long, and variously pinked. 

The reading of the quartos may likewise receive additional 
fimpoort. Bulwer, in his Artificial Changeling, speaks of gallants 
who pink and raze their satten, damask, and Duretto skins. To 
raze and to race, alike signif^r to ttreai. See Minsheu's Diet, in 
V. To rate. The word, though differently spelt, is used in nearly 
l9te same signification in Markham's Country Farm, p. 585: 
*• — baking all (i. e. wafer cakes) together between two irons, 
having wimin ^em many raced and checkered draughts afler 
the manner of small squares/' Steevensi 

^ — - a cry of player t,"] AUusion to a pack of hounds. 

War bur ton. 
A pack of hounds was once called a cry of hounds. So, in 7%^ 
Two NobU Kinsmen, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 
** — — and well have halloo'd 
** To a deep cry of hounds." 
Again, in A Midsummer Nights Dream: 
« _«— . a cry more tuneable 
" Was nev«r halloo'd to, or cheer'd with horn."" 
Milton, likewise, has—" A cry of heU-hounds." Steevens. 
— a cry of players,"] A troop or company of players. So, in 
Coriolanus .* 

*• — — You have made good work, 
** You and your ay.'* 
•Jl^fOd, in a Strange JSorse^race, by Thomas Decker, 1613: 
«• The last race they ran, (for you must know they ran many,) 
was from a cry of Serjeants." Malone,. 

^ Hor. Sc^lf a share. 
Ham. A fohole one, I] It should be, I think,— 
J whole due/— ay,— 
Far &c. 
The actors in our author's time had not annual salaries as at 
present. The whole receipts of each theatre were divided into 
Glares, of which the proprietors of the theatre, <»* house-keepers^ 
as they were caUed, had some ; and each actor had one or mor^ 
^hares> 9t part of a share> according to his merit. Malone. 
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For thou dost know, O Damon ciear,^ 

This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
A very, very— peacock.* 
Jior. You might have rhymed. 

A whole one, J, in familiar language, means no more thail^^ 
I think myself entitledv^to a whole one. Steevem. 

^ nmfr- O Damon dear,'] Hamlet calls Horatio by this name, 
in allusion to the celebrated friendship between Damon and ^- 
thiat. A play on this subject was written by Richard Edwards, 
and published in 1582. Steevens. 

The friendship of Damion and Pythias is also enlarged upon 
in a book that was probably very popular in Shakspeare's youth^ 
Sir Thomas EUot's Govemour, 1553. Malone. 

* A very, very — ^peacock.] This alludes to a fable of the birds 
choosing a kinj^ ; instead of the eagle, a peacock. Pope. 

The old copies have it paiock, pakocke, and pajocie. I substi- 
tute paddock, as nearest to the traces of the corrupted reading. 
I faave» as Mr. Pope says, been willing to substitute any thing 
11^ the place of his peacock. He thinks a fable alluded to, of the 
birds choosing a king; instead of the eagle, 2i peacock. I suppose, 
he must mean the fable of Barlandus, in which it is said, the 
birds, being weary of their state of anarchy, moved for the set* 
ting up of a king ; and the peai:oek was elected on account of his 
gay feathers. But, A^th submission, in this passage of our Shak« 
speaise, there is not the least mention made of the eagle in anti- 
thesis to the peacock: and it must be by a very uncommon figure^ 
that Jove himself stands in tlie place of his bird. I think, Hamlet 
is setting his father*s and uncle's characters in contrast to each 
other : and means to say, that by his father's death the state was 
stripped <^ a godlike monarch, and that now in his stead reigned 
the most despicable poisonous animal that could be-; a mere 
paddock or toad. PAD, bufo, rubeta, inajor/ a toad. This word I 
take to be of Hamlet's own substituting. The verses repeated, 
seem to be from some old ballad ; in which, rhyme bemg ne- 
cessary, I doubt not but the last verse ran thus : 
A very, very a ss. Theokald. 

A peacock seems proverbial for a fool. Thus, Gascoigne, in his 
Weeds .• 

" A theefe, a cowarde, and Sipeacocke foole.** Fanner. 

In the last scene of this Act, Hamlet, speaking of the King, 
uses the expression which Theobald would introduce : 
" Would from sl paddock, from a bat, a gib, 
" Such dear concernments hide ?*' 

The reading, beacock, which I believe to be the true one, was 
first introduced oy Mr. Pope. 

Mr. Hieobs^ is ilnfaith^ in his account of the old copies^ 
Vo cqpy of authority reads— )b<vco€ise. The quarto, 1604« has 
paiock; the f9j(ip, 1623, paiocke. 
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Ham. O good Horatio, I '11 take the ghost'lft #ord for 
a thousand pound. Didst perceive? 
Hor, Very well, my lord. 
Ham, Upon the talk of the poisoning, — 
Hor, I did very well note him. 

Ha7n, Ah, ha!--Xome, some musick; come, the recor- 
ders. — 

For if the king like not the comedy, 

Why then, belike,* — ^he likes it not, perdy.^— 

Enter Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
Come, some musick. 

Guil. Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word with you. 

Ham. Sir, a whole history. 

Guil, The king, sir, 

Ham. Ay, sir, what of him? 

Guil. Is, in his retirement, marvellous distempered. 

Ham. With drink, sir V 

Guil, No, my lord, with choler. 

Ham. Your wisdom should show itself more richer, to 
signify this to the doctor; for, for me to put him to his 
purgation, would, perhaps, plunge him into more choler. 

Guil, Good my lord, put your discourse into some 
frame, and start not so wildly from my affair. 

Ham, I am tame, sir:— pronounce. 

Guil. The queen, your mother, in most great afflic- 
tion of spirit, hath sent me to you. 

Ham. You are welcome* 

Guil. Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not of the 
right breed. If it shall please you to make me a whole- 
some answer, I will do your mother's commandment : 

Shakspeare, I suppose, means, that the King- struts about with 
a false pomp, to which he has no right. See Florin's Italinn 
Dictionary, 1568 : " Panonnegiare, To jet up and down, fondly 
gazing* upon himself, as a peacock doth." Malone. 

' Why then, belike,'] Hamlet was going on to draw the conse- 
quence, when tlie courtiers entered, yohnson. 

• — he likes it not, perdy.] Perdy is the corruption of par 
Dieu, and is not uncommon in the old plays. So, in The Play of 
the Four P^s, 1569: 

" In that, you Palmer, as deputie, 

" May clearly discharge him, pardie.** Steevent, 

' With drink, sirP"] Hamlet takes particular care that his uii> 
cle's love of drink shall not be forgotten, yohmon. 
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if not) your pardon, and my returoi diall be the end of 
nay business. 

Bam. Sir, I cannot. 

Guil. What, my lord? 

Ham. Make you a wholesome answer; my wit 's dis- 
eased: But, sir, such answer as I can make, you shall 
command; or, rather, as you say, my mother: therefore 
no more, but to the matter: My mother, you say, — — 

Ro8. Then thus she says; Your behaviour hath struck 
her into amazement and admiration. 

ffam. O wonderful son, that can so astonish a mother! 
—But is there no sequel at the heels of this mother's ad- 
miration ? impart. 

Bos, She desires to speak with you in her closet, ere 
)iou go to bed. 

Ham. We shall obey, were she ten times our mother. 
Have you any further trade^ with us? 

jRo8,* My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham, And do still, by these pickers and stealers.* 

fios. Good my lord, what is your cause of distemper? 
you do, surely, bar the door upon your own liberty, if 
you deny your griefs to your friend. 

Ham, Sir, I lack advancement. 

Roa. How can that be, when you have the voice of the 
king himself for your succession in Denmark?^ 

Ham, Ay, sir, but, TVhile the grass ^ow«,— the pro- 
Verb is something musty .^ 

* ^^—furthr rroafc -r-] Further business ; further dea^ng. 

yohnson. 
' — — hy theie pickers &c.] By these hands, yahmfm. 

By these hands, says Dr. Johnson, and rightly. But the phrase 
is taken from oup chur-ch catechism, where the catechumen, in 
his duty to his neighbour, is taught to keep his hands from picking 
and steaHng. Whaiiey, 

^ ■ nuhen you ha^e the voice of the king himeelf for your ti/tc- 
cession in Denmark 9"^ Act I, sc. ii. Malone. 

* Ayt #tr, but^ While the grass grows,-— ^fA^ proverb it some- 
thing musty,'] The remainder of this old proverb is preserved in 
Whetstone's Promos and Cassandra, 1578 : 

" Whylst grass doth g^we> ^ sterves the seely sfeede.^ 
Again, m The Paradise qf d^nHs hevises, IS7S : 
" To whom of old this proverbe well it serves, 
*' While grass dofh grovf^s the silly hor^e hs starves.*' 
Hamlet means to intimate, tha^ w^\ he is Wfiti^ fye the nm^ 
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Mnter the Players, with Recorders.^ 
O, the recorders: — let me see one. — To withdraw with 
youH^Why do you go about to recover the wind of 
me/ as if you would drive me into a toil ? 

GuiL O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my love is 
too unmannerly .<5 

cession to the throne of Denmsrk, he may himself be taken olT 
by death. Malone. 

3 — Hecorden.'] i. e. a kind of large flute. See Vol. II, p. 
360, n. 3.' 
To record anciently signified to sing or modulate. Steeveru. 

"♦ To vjithdravj iuithjyou:'] These last words have no meaning, 
as they stand; yet none of the editors have attempted to amend 
them. They were probably spoken to the Players, whom Hamlet 
wished to get rid of: — I therefore should suppose that we ought 
to read, ** so, withdraw you ;" or, *• so withdraw, will you ?** 

M Mason. 

Here Mr. Malone adds the following stage direction :— [ Tai- 
it2g Guildenstern aside."} But the foregoing obscure words may 
refer to some gesture which Guildenstern had used, and which, 
at first, was interpreted by Hamlet into a signal for him to at- 
tend the speaker into another room. ** To withdraw with you ?'* 
(says he) Is that your meaning? But finding his friends conti- 
nue to move mysteriously about him, he adds, with some resent- 
ment, a question more easily intelligible. Steevena. 

* — recover the wnd of me,"] So, in an ancient MS. play en- 
titled The Second Maiden's Tragedy,- 

" Is that next ? 

** Why, then I have your ladyship in the •wind" Steeveiis. 
Again, in Churchyard's Worthiness of Wales.- 

" Their cunmng can with crafl so cloke a troeth, 
*' That hardly we shall have them in the voindef 
*« To smell them forth or yet their fineness finde." 

Menderson,^ 
. ^ O, my lord, if my duty be too hold, my love is too uMtuamerlyJ} 
i. e. if my duty to tlie king makes me press you a little, my love 
to^ou makes me still more importunate. If that makes me bold^ 
this makes me even unmannerly. WarbuHon. 

I believe we should read — my love is not unmannerly. My con- 
ception of this passage is, that, in consequence of Hamlet's mov- 
ing to take the recorder, Guildenstern also shifts his ground, in 
Older to place himself beneath the prince in his new position. 
This, Hamlet ludicrously calls ** going about to recover the vamd,^ 
&c. and Guildenstern may answer properly enough, I think, and 
like a courtier : ** if my duty to the king makes me too bold in 
pressing you upon a disagreeable subject, m,y love to you will 
make me not unmannerly, m. showing you all possible marks of 
r^pect and attention." Tyrvih'tt, 
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Ham, I do not well understand that. Will ycAi play 
upon this pipe ? 

GviL My lord, I cannot. 

Ham, I pray you. 

GuiL Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham, I do beseech you. 

Gvil, I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham. *Tis as easy as lying: govern these ventages'^ 
with your fingers and thumb,^ give it breath with your 
mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent musick. Look 
you, these are the stops.^ 

' — ventages — ] The holes of a flute. Johnson. 

8 _. and thum.b,'] The first quarto reads — mitk your fingers 
and the umber. This may probably be the ancient name for that 
piece of moveable brass at the end of a flute which is either 
raised or depressed by the finger. The word umber is used by 
Stowe the chronicler, who, describing a single combat between 
two knights, says — **he brast up his umber three times." Here, 
the umJjer means the visor of the helmet. So, in Spenser's Fairy 
^eene, B. Ill, c. i, st. 42 : 

" But the brave maid would not disarmed be, 
^ " But only vented up her umbriere, 

" And so did let her goodly visage to appere." 

Again, Book IV, sc. iv : 

" And therewith smote him on his umbriere.^* 

Again, in the Second Book of Lidgate on the Trojan War, 
1513: 

" Thorough the um,ber into Troylus' face." Steevens. 

If a recorder had a brass key like the German Flute ^ we are to 
follow the reading of the quarto ; for then the thumb is not con- 
cerned in the government of the ventages or stops. If a recorder 
was like a tabourer*a pipe, which has nobrass key, but has a stop 
for the thumb, we are to read — Govern these ventages with your 
finger and thumJf. In Cotgrave's Dictionary, ombre, ombraire, 
' otnbriere, and ombreile, are all from the Latin umbra, and signify 
a shadow, an umbrella, or anything that shades or hides the face 
fi^m the sun; and hence they may have been applied to ^ any 
thing that hides or covers another ; as for example, they may 
have been applied to the br&ss key that covers the hole in the 
German flute. So, Spenser used um,briere for the visor of the hel- 
met, as Rouses History of the itings of England uses umbrella in 
the same sense. Toilet. 

• — the stops.Q The sounds formed by occasionally stopping 
the holes, while the instrument is played upon, So, in the Pro- 
logue to King Henry V.- 

" Rumour is a pipe — 

*' And of so easy and so plain a stop,"" &c. Malone. 
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Gtiil. But these cannot 1 comtnand to any utterance of 
harmony; I have not the skill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thmg you 
make of me? You would play upon me; you would seem 
to know my stops ; you wOuld pluck out the heart of my 
mystery; you would sound me from my lowest note to 
the top of my compass: and there is much musick, 
excellent voice, in this little orphan; yet cannot you 
make it speak. 'Sblood, do you think, I am easier to be 
played on than a pipe ? Call me what instrument you will^ 
though you can fret me, you cannot play upon me. 

Enter Polonius. 
God bless you, sir \ 

Pol, My lord, the queen would speak with you, and 
presently. 

Ham, Do you see yonder cloud, that 's almost in shape 
of a camel? 

Pol, By the mass, and 'tis like a camel, indeed. 

Ham, Methinks, it is like a weasel.^ 

1 Methinh, Sec] This passage has been printed in modern edi- 
tions thiis : 

Ham. Methinh, it is like an ouzle, Cfc. 
Pol. It ii black like an ouzle. 

The first folio reads, — It it like a weazel. 

Pol. It is back'd like a weazel — : and what occasion for altera- 
tion there was, I cannot discover. The toeasel is remaiiiable for 
tiie length of its hack,- but though I believe a hlack tveasel is not 
easy to be found, yet it is as likely that the cloud should resemble 
a vjeasel in shape, as an ouzle (i. e. black-bird) in colour. 

Mr. Toilet observes, thitt we might read—" it is becked like « 
weasel," i. e. weasel-snouted. So, in Holinshed's Description of 
England, p. 172: "if he be toesell-becki'd." Quarles uses this term 
6f reproach in his Virgin Widow: *' Go you vaeazel-snouted, addle- 
pated,*' &c. Mr. Toilet adds, that Milton in bis Lyddas, calls a 
promontory beaked, i. e. prominent like the beak ei a bird» or a 
ship. Steevens. 

Ham. Methinks it is like a v>eazel, 

Pol. It is backed like a teazel."] Thus the quarto, 1604, and 
-the folio. In a more modem quarto, that of 1611, backed, the ori- 
ginal reading, was corrupted into black. 

Perhaps in tlie original edition the words camel and vteazei 
were shuffled out of their places. The poet might have inteiKled 
the dialogue to proceed thus : 

" Mam. Do you see yonder cloud, that 's almost in the 

shape of a nveazel ? 
^^ Pol, By the mass, and 'tis like a weazel, indeed. 
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Pol. It is back'd like a weasel. 

Ham. Or, like a whale? 

PoL Very like a whale. 

Ham. Then will I come to my mother by and by.— 
They fool me to the top of my bent»2 — I will come by 
and by. 

PoL I will say so. \^Exit Pol. 

Ham. By and by is easily said.— Leave me, friends. 

\^Exeunt Ros. Guil. Hor. ^Ct 
'Tis now the very witching time of night ; 
When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world: Now could I drink hot blood. 
And do such business as the bitter day^ 
Would quake to look on. Soft; now to my mother. — 
O, heart, lose not thy nature ; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom : 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 
I will speak daggers to her,^ but use none ; 
My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites : 

" Ham. Methihks, it is like a camel. 
" Pol. It is baclted like a camel. 
The protuberant back of a camel seems more to resemble a 
cloud, than the back of a weazel does. Malone. 

2 They fool me to the top of my bent."] They compel me to play 
the fool, till I can endure it no longer. Johnson. 

Perhaps a term in archery; i. e. as fai* as the bow will admit 
of bein^ bent without breaking. Douce. 

3 And do *uch busine^i at the bitter day — ] Thus the quarto. 
The folio reads : 

And do tuch bitter business as the day &c. Malone. 

The expression bitter business is still in use, and though at pre- 
sent a vulgar phrase, might not have been such in the age of 
Shakiipeare. The bitter day is the day rendered hateful or bitter 
by the commission of some act of mischief 

Watts, in his Logicky says, " Bitter is an equivocal word ; there 
is bitter wormwood, there are bitter words, there are bitter ene- 
mies, and a bitter co\6. morning." It is, in short, any thing unpleas- 
ing OP hurtful. Steevens. 

* / will speak daggers to her^'] A similar expression occurs in 
The Return fronn Parnassus, 1606 : " They are pestilent fellows, 
they speak nothing but bodkins" It has been already observed, 
that a bodkin anciently signified a short dagger. 

It may, however, be observed, that in the Aulular i a of VlsiVi- 
tus. Act II, sc. i, a phrase not less singidar occurs : 
" Me. Qiiia mitri misero cerebrum excutlunt 
** Tua dicta, soror : lapides loqueris." Steepens. 

VOL. XV. Q. 
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How in my words soever she be shent,* 

To give them seals^ never, my soul, consent! ^JKont- 

SCENE III. 

^ Room in the same. 

Enter King, Rosencrantz, and Guildknstbrn. 

King, I like him not; nor stands it safe with us, 
To let his madness range. Therefore, prepare you; 
1 your commission will forthwith despatch. 
And he to England shall along with you :^ 
The terms of our estate may not endure 
Hazard so near us, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunes.B 

' *— — be shent,] To shendy is to reprove harshly, to treat with 
rough language. So, in The Coxcomb of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
" We shall be shent souncUy." Steevens. 

See Coriolantu, Act V> sc. ii. Vol. XIII. Maloiie- 

Shent seems to mean something more than reproof, by the 
following passage from The Mirror for Magistrates: Tliomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, is the speaker, and he relates his 
having betrayed the Duke of Gloucester and his confederates to 
the King, " for which (says he) they were all tane and shent.** 

Haiplet surely means, "however my mother may be hurt, 
wounded, or punished, by my vtords, let me never consent" &c. 

Henderson. 

* To give them seals — ] i. e. put them in execution. Warburton, 

^ I Hie him, not; nor stands it safe with us. 
To let his m,adness range. Therefore, prepare you; 
I your com/mission vai II forthwith despatch, 
And he to England shall along with you z] In The JSy story of 
Hamblett, bl 1. the king does not adopt this scheme of sending 
Hamlet to England till after the death of Polonius ; and though 
he is described as doubtful whether Polonius was slain by Ham- 
let, his apprehension lest he might himself meet the same fate 
as the old courtier, is assigned as the motive for his wishing the 
Prince out of the kingdom. This at first inclined mc to think that 
this short scene, eitlier from the negligence of the copyist or the 
printer, might have been misplaced ; but it is certainly printed 
as the author intended, for in tlie next scene Hamlet says to liis 
motlier, " I must to England ; you know tliat," before the King 
could have heard of the death of Polonius. Malone, 

^ Out of hishm^s."] [The folio reads — Out of his lunacies.] The 
old quartos : 

Out of his brows. 
This was fiom the. ignorance of the first editors ; as is this unne- 
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Gtdl. We will ourselves provide : 

Most holy and religious' fear it is, 

cessaiy Alexandrine, which we owe to the players. The poet, I 
am persuaded wi*ote : 

— — at doth hourly grow 
Out of hit lunes. 
i e. his madnets, frenzy- Theobald. 

1 take brcms to be, properly read, fronvs, which, I think, is a 
provincial word for perverse humours ; which being, I suppose, 
not understood, was changed to lunacies. But of this I am not 
confident, yohnson. 

1 would receive Theobald's emendation, because Shakspeare 
uses the word lunes in the same sense in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and The Winter's Tale. 

I have met, however, with an instance in support of Dr. John- 
son's conjecture : 

•* — were you but as favourable as you are/rowish — .'* 
Tully's Love, by Greene, 1616. 

Froes is also used by Chapman, in his version of the Sixth Iliadf 
forjurious women: 

(c «_^«__«. unpt>dly fears 

** He put the froes m, seiz'd their god — ." 

Perhaps, however, Shakspeare designed a metaphor from 
homed -cattle, whose powers of being dangerous increase with 
the grovjth of their brovjs. Steevens. 

The two readings of brov3s and lunes — when taken in connec* 
tion with the passages referred to by Mr. Steevens, in The Wtn- 
ter's Tale, and The Merry Wives of Windsor, plainly figure forth 
the image under which the King apprehended danger from 
Hamlet: — viz. that of a bull, which, in his frenzy, might not 
only gore, but push him from his throne. — " The hazard that 
hourly grows out of his brows" (according to the quartos) cor- 
responds to ** the SHOOTS fronn the rough pash," [thatis^Atf 
TUFTEO protuberance on the head of a bull, from, whence his 
horns spring,'] alluded to in The Winter's Tale ; whilst the impu- 
tation of impending danger to •* A«* lunes" (according to the 
other reading) answers as obviously to the Jealous fury of the 
husband that thinks he has detected the inndelity of his wife. 
Thufi, in The Merry Wives of Windsor: " Why, woman, your 
husband is in his old luTies — he so takes on yonder with my hus» 
band; so rails against all mamed mankind; so curses all Eve's 
daughters, and so buffets himself, on the forehead, crying peer 
out! peer out! that any madness, 1 ever yet beheld, seenrd but 
tameness, civility, and patience, to this distemper he is now in.'* 

Henley. 

Shakspeare probably had here the following passage in The 
Hystory of Samblett, bl. 1. in his thoughts : " Fengon could not 
content himselfe, but still his minde gave him that the foole 
[Ham^let] would play him som^ trick of legerdemaine. And in that 
conceit seeking to be rid of him, determined to find the meanes 
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To keep those many many bodies safe. 
That live, and feed, upon your majesty. 

Ro8. The single and peculiar life is bound, 
With all the strength and armour of the mind, 
To keep itself from 'noyance ; but much more 
That spirit, upon whose weal^ depend and rest 
The lives of many. The cease of majesty 
Dies riot alone ; but, like a gulph, doth draw . 
What 's near it, with it : it is a massy wheel,^ 
Fix*d on the summit of the highest mount. 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortis'd and adjoin'd ; which, when it falls. 
Each small annexment, petty consequence, 
Attends the boist'rous ruin. Never alon6 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. 

King, Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy voyage ; 
For we will fetters put upon this fear. 
Which now goes too free-footed. 

Hoa, GuiL We will haste us. 

\^Exeunt Ro&. and Gt;it. 

Enter Polonius. 
Pol, My lord, he *s going to his mother's closet: 
Behind the arras I '11 convey myself,^ 
To hear the process; I 'U warrant, she *11 tax him home r 
And, as you said, and wisely was it said, 
'Tis meet, that some more audience, than a mother^ 
Since nature makes them partial,^ should overhear 

to do it, by the aid of a stranger ; making the king of England, 
minister of his massacrous resolution, to whom he purposed to 
send him." Malone. 

• That spirit, upon vihose weal — ] So the quarto. The folio 
Ipves — 

That spirit, upon whose spirit — . Steevens. 

1 _ it is a massy wAee/,] Tlius the folio. The quarto reads. 
-—Or it is See. Matone. 

2 Behind the arras I'll convey myself,'] See Vol. VIII, p. 250, 
». 9. Steevens. 

The arras-hangings in Shakspeare's time, were hung at such 
a distance from the walls, thj^ a person might easily stand be* 
bind them unperceived. Malone. 

^ $inee nature makes them, partial, kc] 

** — — Matres omnes filiis 

•• In peccato adjutrices, auxilii in patema injuria 

*«' Solent esse — w" Ter. Meaut. Act V, sc. ii. Stteiidiu. 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 175 

The speech, of vantage^^ Fare you well, my liege : •• 
I *11 call upon you ere you go to bed, 
And tell you what I know. 

^ng. Thanks, dear my lord. [Exit Pol. 

O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon 't, 
A brother's murder !— Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will ;« 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother's blood f 
Is^there not rain enough in the sweet heavens, 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy. 
But to confront the visage of offence? 
And what 's in prayer, but this two-fold force,— 
To be forestalled, ere we come to fiiU, 
Or pardon'd, being down? Then I '11 look up; 
My fault is past. But, O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder 1— 
That cannot be ; since I am still possess'd 
Of those effects for which I did the murder. 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen« 

* — ^vantage.] By some opportunity of secret observation. 

Warburton. 
^ Though inclination be at sharp as will;3 Dr. Warburton 
would read : 

Though inclination be as sharp as th' ill. 
The old reading is — as sharp as vsill. Steevens. 

1 have followed the easier emendation of Mr. Theobald^ re- 
ceived by Sir T. Hanmer : i. e. as *tvnll. Johnson. 

Will is command, direction. Thus, Ecclesiasticus, xliii, 16: 
•* — and at his wll the south wind bloweth." The King says, 
his mind is in too great confusion to pray, even though his incli* 
nation were as strong as the command which requires that duty. " 

Steevens, 
What the King means to say, is, " That though he was not 
only fttilling to pray, but strongly inclined to it, yet his intention 
was defeated by his guilt. 

The distinction I have stated between inclination and w//, is 
supported by the following passage in the Lavjs of Candy, where 
Philander says to Erato : 

*' I have a will, I 'm sure, howe'er my heart 
" May play the coward." M Mason* 

as 
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May one be pardon'd^ and retain the offienee?^ 

In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice ; 

And ofit 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law : But 'tis not so above :. 

There is no shuffling, there the actk>n lies 

In his true nature ; and we ourselves compeU'd^ 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. What then? what rests? 

Try what repentance can: What ran it not ? 

Yet what can it, when one can not repent ^J 

O wretched state! O bosom, black as death 1 

O limed soul;^ that struggling to be free, 

Art more engag'd I Help, angels, make assay I 

Bow, stubborn knees! and, heart, with stiings of steely 

Be soft as sinews of the new-bom babe; 

All may be well ! [^Retiresj and kned&^ 

Enter Hamlet. 
Ham. Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying ;' 
And now I '11 do 't; — and so he goes to heaven: 
And so am I reveng'd? That would be scann'd:^ 
A villain kills my father; and, for that, 
I; his sole son, do this same villain send^ 

• V- 

^ May one be pardoned, and retain the offence?] He that does not 
amend what can be amended, retains his offence. The King- kept 
the crown from the right heir. Johnson. 

A similar passage occurs in Philaster, where the King, wha 
had usurped the crown of Sicily, and is praying to heaven for 
forgiveness, says : 

" —_ But how can I 

" Look to be heard of gods, that must be just, 

" Praying upon the ground I hold by wrong ?" M- Mason.. 

' Tet what can ity mhen one can not repent?^ What can r^pen- 
tan4?e do for a man that cannot be penitent, for a man who has 
only part of penitence, distress of conscience, without tlie other 
pai:t, resolution of amendment ? Johnson. 

* O limed soul;"] This alludes to bird-lime. Shakspeare uses? 
the same word again, in King Henry VI, P. II : 

** Madam, myself have lim'd a bush for her." Steeven^. 

» — pat, novo he is praying;'] Thus the folio. The quartos 
read— ^f now, &c. Steevens. 

^ «^— That viijadd he •cantCd:'] \, e. that should be considered, 
e)ttimated. Steevem^ 

* /, kis sole spn, do this same villain send —3 The folio reads 
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To heaven. 

Why, this is hire and salary,^ not revenge. 

H^ took my father grossly, full of bread ; 

With all his crimes broad blown,^ as flush as May; 

And, how his audit stands, who knows, save heaven U 

But, in our circumstance and course of thought, 

*Tis heavy with him : And am I then revenged, 

To take him in the purging of his soul, 

When he is fit and seasoned for his passage? . 

No. 

Up, sword; and know thou a more horrid hent:* 

When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage ; 

Or in the incestuous pleasures of his bed ;^ 

At gaming, swearing;^ or about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in 't: 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven:*- 

'^foule son, a reading* apparently corrupted from the quarto. "iThe. 
meaning is plain, j, hU only ton, who am bound to punish his 
murderer, yohnson, 

3 — hire and salary,] Thus the folio. The quartos read — 
base and silly. Steevens, 

* He took wy father grossly ^ full of bread ; 

With all his criines broad blffwn/] The uncommon expres- 
sion, yi/// of bread, our poet borrowed from the sacred wciting^: 
" Behold, this was the iniquity of thy sister Sodom ; pride,ytt//- 
ness of bread, and abundance of idleness was in her and' in her 
daughters, neither did she strengthen the hand of the poor aod 
needy." Ezekiel, xvi, 49. MaloHe, 

* And, hov) his audit stands, voho kno'oss, save heaven ?"] As it 
appears from the Ghost's own relation that he was in purgatory, 
Hamlet's doubt could only be how long he had to continue there. 

Ritson. 

* Up, sword; and know thou a more horrid hent:] To henti^ 
used by Shakspeare for to seize, to catch, to lay hold on. Hent is, 
therefore, hold, or seizure. Lay hold on him, sword, at a more 
horrid time, yohnson. 

^ When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage ; 
Or in the incestuous pleasures of his bed;"] So, in Marston's 
Insatiate Countess, 1603 : 

" Didst thou not kill him di'unk ? 

*• Thou shouldst, or in th' embraces of his lust.'* Steevens. 

' At gaming, swearing;"] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604» 
reads — At game, a swearing ; &c. Malone, 

^^"■^^that his heels may kick at heaven;] So, in Heywoo^9 
mv€rAge,l&i$: 
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And that his soul may be as datrni'd^ and black. 
As hell, whereto it gocs.i My mother stays: 
This physick but prolongs thy sickly days. [Exif, 

The King risesy and advances. 
King. My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. [^£a:t(» 

** Whose heels tript up, kicPd gainst the firmament.^* 

Steeveri^, 
^ As hell, vihereto it goesJ^ This speech, in which Hamlet, 
tepresented as a virtuous character, is not content with taking 
blood for blood, but contrives damnation for the man that he 
would punish, is too horrible to be read or to be uttered. Johnson. 
This speech of Hamlet's, as Johnson observes, is hon-il^e in- 
deed; yet some moral may be extracted from it, as all his sub- 
sequent calamities were owing to this savage refinement of 
revenge. M. Mason. 

That a sentiment so infemal should have met with imitators^ 
may excite surprize ; and yet the same fiend-like disposition is 
shown by Lodowick, in Webster's White Devil, or Vittoria Co- 
roinbonat 1612: 

« __ to have poison'd 
" The handle of his racket. O, that, that !— 
" That whUe he had been bandying at tennis, 
*• He might have sworn himself to nell, and struck 
** His soul into the hazard !" 
Again, in The Honest Lwuiyer, by S. S. 1616: 

" I then should strike his body with his soul, 
*' And sink them both together." 
Again, in the third of Beaumont and Fletcher's Four Plays in One,-^ 
" No ; take him dead drunk now, without repentance.^'' 

Steevens. 
The same horrid thought has been adopted by Lewis Machin, 
in The Dumb Knight, 1633 : 

*• Nay, but be patient, smooth your brow a little, 
" And you shall take them as they cUp each other ; 
" Even m the height of sin ; then damn them both, 
** And let them stink before they ask God pardon, 
" That your revenge may stretch unto their souls.'* •Maltme. 
I think it not improbable, that when Shakspeare put this hor- 
rid sentiment into the mouth of Hamlet, he might have recol- 
lected the following story : ** One of these monsters meeting his 
enemie unarmed, threatened to kill him, if he denied not God, 
his power, and essential properties, viz. his mercy, suffrance, &c. 
the which, when the other, desiring life, pronounced with great 
horror, kneeling upon his knees ; the bravo cried out, noHjoevjilll 
ail thy body and soule, and at that instant thrust him through 
with his rapier." Brief Discourse of the Spanish State, wth a 
MXalo^ue annexed intitled Philobasilis, 4to. 1590, p. 24. Reed. 
A similar story is told in The Turkith Spy, Vol. HI, p. 243. 

Malum. 
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SCENE IV. 

Another Room in the same. 
Enter Queen and Polomius. 

Pol, He will come straight. Look, you lay home to 
him: 
Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear with ; 
And that your grace hath screen'd and stood between 
Much heat and him. I 'il silence me e'en here.* 
Pray you, be round with hiin.^ 

Queen, I 'U warrant you ; 

Fear me not:— withdraw, I hear him coming. 

[Pol. hides himself ^ 
Enter Hamlet. 

Ham, Now, mother; what *s the matter? 

Queen, Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 

/fern. Mother, you have my father much offended. 

Queen, Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue. 

Ham. Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue. 

Queen, Why, how now, Hamlet? 

Ham. What 's the matter now ? 

Queen. Have you forgot me? 

Ham. No, by the rood, not so : 

You are the queen, your husband's brother's wife ; 

' — /'// tiience me e'en Aere.] / V/ silence me even here, is, 
/ 7/ use no more voorcU. yohnson. 

^ be round with him..'] Here the folio interposes, impro- 
perly, I think, the following speech ; 

" Ham. IWithin.] Mother, mother, mother.** Steevem. 

* Polonius hides himself.] The concealment of Polonius in the 
Queen's chamber, during the conversation between Hamlet and 
his mother, and the manner of his death, were suggested by the 
following passage in The Hystory of Hambletty bl. 1. sig. D 1 : 
*• The counsellour entered secretly into the queene's chamber, 
and there hid kim^elfe behinde the arras, and long before the 
queene and Hamlet came thither ; who being craftie and poli- 
tique, as soone as hee was within the chamber, doubting some 
treason, and fearing if he should speake severely and wisely to 
liis mother, touching his secret practices, hee should be under- 
stood, and by that means intercepted, used his ordinary manner 
of dissimulation, and began to come [r. crovi] like a cocke, beat-\ 
ing with his arms (in such manner as cockes use to strike with 
their wings) upon Uie hangings of the chamber; whereby feeling 
something stirring under them, he cried, a rat, a rat* and pre- 
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17$ BAMLET, 

Andf-->Vould it were not so !^— you arc my mothci** 

Queen. Nay, then I *11 Set those to you that can speak. 

JIam, Come) come, and sit you down ; you shall not 
budge ; 
You go not, till I set you up a glass 
Where you may see the inmost part of you. 

Queen, What wilt thou do ? thou wilt not murder me ? 
Help, help, ho! 

Pol. [behind^ What, ho! help! 

Bam. How now! a rat?<^ [^Draws, 

Dead, for a ducat, dead. 

FHamlet makes a fiass through the jirras, 

Pol. [behind\ O, I am slain. [Falls y and dics^ 

Queen, O me, what hast thou done? 

Ham. Nay, I know not: 

Is it the king? [Lifts up, the jirras^ and draws forth Pol. 

Queen, O, what a rash and bloody deed is this ! 

Ham. A bloody deed ;— ^almost as bad, good mothetT, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

Queen. As kill a king !7 



sently drawing his sworde, thrust it into the hangings ; which 
done ; pulled the counsellour (half-deade) out by the heeles, 
made an ende of killing him ; and, being slaine, cut his body in 
pieces, which he caused to be boyled, and then cast it into «n 
open vault or pri%ie.** Malone. 

* And — 'ivould it 'acre not so /] The folio reads— 

But iDould you vsere not so. Henderson. 

• ffoHv now ! a rat 9"] Tliis (as Dr. Farmer has observed) is 
an expression borrowed from The History of Hamblety a transla- 
tion from the French of Belleforest. Steevens. 

7 Queen. As kill a king!"] This exclamation may be considered 
as some hint that the Queen had no hand in the murder of Ham« 
let's fatlier. Steepens. 

It has been doubted whether Shakspeare intended to repre- 
sent the Qiieen as accessaiy to the mui'der of her husband. The 
surprize she here expresses at tlie charge seems to tend to her 
exculpation. Where the variation is not particularly marked, we 
may presume, I think, that the poet intended to tell his story as 
it had been told before. The following extract, therefore, from 
The Hystory of Hamblettt bl. 1. relative to this point, will probably 
not be unacceptable to the reader : " Fengon [tlie kio^ in the 
present play] boldened and encouraged by such impunitie, durst 
venture to couple himself in marriage with her, whom he used 
as his concubine during good Horvendille's life 4 in that sort- 
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Ham. Ay, lady, *ti^as my word.— 

Thou wretched, rashy intruding fool, farewell {To Pol. 

(Spotting his name with a double vice, incestuous adulteric, and 
paracide murther. — This adulterer and infamous murtherer 
slaundered his dead brother, that he would have slaine his wife, 
and that hee by chance finding' him on the point ready to do it, 
in defence of the lady, had slaine him. — The unfortunate and 
wicked woman that had received the honour to be the wife of 
•he of the vaUantest and wisest princes in the North, imbased 
kerselfe in such vile sort as to falsifie her faith unto him, and, 
which is worse, to marrie him that had bin the tyrannous mur- 
'therer of her lawful husband ; v)hich made diverse men think that 
she had been the causer of the murther, thereby to live in her adul- 
terie without controle." Jl/st. of Hainb. sig-. C 1. 2. 

In the conference, however, with her son, on which the pre- 
sent scene is founded, she strongly asseils her innocence with 
respect to this fact : 

" 1 know well, my sonne, that I have done thee great wrong 
in marrying with Fengon, the cruel tyrant and murtlierer of thy 
father, and my loyal spouse ; but when thou shalt consider the 
small means of resistance, and the treason of the palace, with 
the little cause of confidence we are to expect, or hope for, of 
the courtiers, all wrought to his will ; as also the power he made 
ready if 1 should have refused to like him; thou wouldst rather 
excuse, than accuse me of lasciviousness or inconstancy, much 
less offer me that wrong to suspect that ever thy m,other Geruth 
once consented to the death and Tnurther of h^r husband: swearing 
unto thee by the majestic of the gods, that if it had layne in me 
to have resisted the tyrant, although it had beene with the losse 
of my blood, yea and of my life, I would surely have saved the 
life of my lord and husband." Ibid. sig. D 4. 

It is observable, that in the drama neither the king or queen 
make so good a defence. Shakspeare wished to render them as 
odious as he could, and tlierefore has not in any part of the play 
furnished them with even the semblance of an excuse for their 
-condiict. 

Though the inference already mentioned may be drawn from 
the surprize which oiu- poet has here made the Qiicen express at 
being charged with the murder of her husband, it is observable 
that when Uie Player-Qiieen in the preceding scene says : 
" In second husband let me be accurst ! 
" None wed the second, but voho kiWd the first.'^ 
he has made Hamlet exclaim — " that *s voormwood** The Prince, 
therefore, both from the expression and the words addressed t© 
his motherin the present scene, must be supposed to think her 
guilty. — Perhaps after all this investigation, the truth is, that 
Shakspeare himself meant to leave the matter in doubt. Malone, 

1 know not in what part of this tragedy the King ahd Queen 
could have been expected to enter into a vindication of their 
mutual conduct. The former indeed \% rendered contemptible as 
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180 HAMLET, ^ 

I took thee for thy better; take thy fortune: 

Thou find'st, to be too busy, is some dapger.— 

Leave wringing of your hands: Peace; sit you dowWj 

And let me wring your heart : for so I shall) 

If it be made of penetrable stuff; 

If damned custom have not brazM it so, 

That it be proof and bulwark against sense. 

well as guilty ; but for the latter our poet seems to have felt aU 
that tenderness whicli the Ghost recommendis to the imitation 
of her son. Steevens. 

Had Shakspeare thought fit to have introduced the topicks I 
have suggestecL can there be a doubt concerning his ability to 
introduce them? The king's justification, if to justify had beea 
the poet's object, (which it certainly was not) might have been 
made in a soliloquy ; the queen's, in the present interview vfith 
her son. Malone. 

It might not unappositely be observed, that every new com- 
mentator, like Sir T. Hanmer's Othello, must often " make the 
meat he feeds on." Some slight objection to every opinion al- 
ready ofilered, may be found ; and, if in doubtful cases we are 
to presume that " the poet tells his stories as they have been told 
befoi-e," we must put new constructions on many of his scenes, 
as well as new comments on their verbal obscurities. 

For instance — touching the manner in which Hamlet disposed 
of Polonius's body. The black-letter history tells us he " cut it 
in pieces, which he caused to be boiled, and tlien cast it into an 
open vault or privie." Arc we to conclude therefore that he did 
so in the play before us, because our author has left the matter 
doubtful \ Hamlet is only made to tell us, that this dead coun- 
sellor was ** safely stowed." He after wai-ds adds,^ " — you shall 
nose him" &,c. ; all which might have been tlie case, had the di- 
rection of the aforesaid history been exactly followed. In this 
transaction then (which 1 call a doubtful one, because the re- 
mains of Polonius might have been rescued from the forica, and 
afterwards have received their " hugger-mugger" funeral,) am 
I at liberty to suppose he had the fate of Heliogabalus, in cloa- 
cam m,isjtus ? 

That the Qiieen (who may still be regarded as innocent of 
murder) might have offered some apology for her "over-hasty 
marriage," can easily be supposed; but Mr. Malone has not 
suggested what defence could have been set up by the royal fra- 
tricide. My acute predecessor, as well as the novelist, must 
have been awai'e that though femide weakness, and an ofience 
against the forms of the world, will admit of extenviation, such 
guilt as that of tlie usurper, could not have been palliated by 
the dramatick art of Shakspeare ; even if the father of Hamlet 
had been represented as a wicked instead of a virtuous character. 

Steeveiu, 
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Queen. What have I done, that thou dar*st wag thy 
tongue 
- In noise so rude against me ? 

Ham. Such an act. 

That bhirs the grace aijd blush of modesty ; 
Calls virtue, hypocrite; takes ofFthe rose^ 

8 — take* off the rose, £yc.3 Alluding to the custom of wear- 
ing roses on the side of the face. See a note on a passage in Kio^ 
yohn. Act I. Warburton. 

1 believe Dr. Warburton is mistaken ; for it must be allowed 
that there is a material difference between an ornament worn oft 
Xhc forehead, and one exhibited on the sideof the face. Some have 
understood these words to be only a metaphorical enlargement 
of the sentiment contained in the preceding line : 

" blurs the grace and blu^h of modesty." 

but as the forehead is no proper situation for a blush to be dis- 
played in, we may have recourse to another explanation. 

It was once the custom for those who were betrothed, to wear 
some flower as an external and conspicuous mark of their mutual 
engagement. So, in Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar for April,' 
** Bring coronations and sops in wine, 
" Worn of paramours'* 
Lyte, in his Herbal, 1578, enyimerates sops in wine among the 
smaller kind of single gilliflowers or pinks. 

An Address ** To all Judiciall Censurers," prefixed to The 
Whipper of the Satyre his Pennance in a White Sheete, or the Bea- 
dle's Confutation, 1601, begins thus : 

** Brave spirited gentles, on whose comely front 
** The rose of favour sits majesticall, — ." 
Sets a blister there, has the Same meaning as in Measure for 
Measure : 

" Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 
" Hath blistered her report." Stee^sens. 

I believe, by the rose was only meant the roseate hue. The 
forehead certainly appears to us an odd place for the hue of in- 
nocence to dwell on, but Shakspcare might place it there with 
as much propriety as a stnile. In Troiliis and Cressida we find 
these lines : 

" So rich advantage of a promis'd gloiy, 

*• As smiles upon the forehead of this action." 
That part of the forehead which is situated between the eye- 
brows, seems to have been considered by our poet as the seat of 
innocence and modesty. So, in a subsequent scene : 

«< __ brands the harlot, 

*• Even here, between tlie chaste and unsmirchM brow 

" Of my true mother." Malone. 

In the foregoing quotation from Troilus and Cressida, I under- 
stand that the forehead is smiled upon by advantage, and not that 
VOL. XV. R 
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From the fair forehead of ati innocent love, 
And sets a blister there ; makes marriage vowS 
As false as dicers' oaths : O, such a deed, 
As from the body of contraction*^ plucks 
The very soul ; and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words: Heaven's &ce doth glow; 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 
With tristful visage, as against the doom, 
Is thought-sick at the act.^ 

the forehead is itself the stniler. Thus, says Laertes in the play 
before us : 

** Occasion smiles upon a second leave.** 
But it is not the leaH>e that smiles, but occasion that smiles upon it. 
In the subsequent passage our author had no choice; for hav- 
in|^ alluded to that part of the face which was anciently branded 
with a mark of shame, he was compelled to place his token of 
innocence in a corresponding situation. Steevens. 

9 ^^.,^Jrom the body o^ contraction — ] Contraction for m^arriage 
contract. Warburton. 

^ — Heaven's face doth glovj ; 
Yea, the solidity and compound m^ss. 
With trisful visage, as against the doom. 
Is thought-sick at the art. J If any sense can be found here» 
it is this. The sun flows [and does it not always ?] and the very 
solid mass of earth has a tristful visage, and is thought-sick. All 
this is sad stuff. The old quarto reads much nearer to the poet's 
sense : 

Heaven* s f 2^^ does glow. 
O'er this solidity and compound m>ass. 
With heated visage, as against the doom. 
Is thought'sick at the act. 
From whence it appears, that Shakspeare wrote, 
HeaverCsface doth glovi. 
O'er this solidity and compound m,ass. 
With tristful visage ; and, as Against the doom. 
Is thought-sick at the act. 
This makes a fine sense, and to this effect. The sun looks upon 
our globe, the scene of this murder, with an angry and mournful 
countenance, half hid in eclipse, as at the day of doom. Warburton. 
The word heated, though it agi-ees well enough with glow, is, 
I think, not so strildng as tristful, which was, I suppose, chosen 
at the revisal. I believe the whole passage now stands as the au- 
thor gave it. Dr. Wai'burton's reading restores two improprie- 
ties, wliich Shakspeare, by his alterktion, had removed. In the 
first, and in the new reading, Heaven^s face glows with tristful 
visage ; and. Heaven^ s face is thought-sick. To the common read- 
ing tliere is no just objection, yohnson. 

I am strongly inclined to think that the reading of the quarto, 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 1»3 

Queen. Ah me, what act» 

That roars so loud,^ and thunders in the index ?3^ 
Bam. Look here, upon this picture, and on this;^ 

1604, is the true one. In Shakspeare's licentious diction, the 
meaning may be, — The face of heaven doth glow with heated 
vbage over the earth : and heaven as against the day of judg* 
ment, is thought-sick at the act. 

Had not our poet St. Luke's description of the last day in his 
thoughts ? — " And there shall be signs in the sun and in the 
moon, and in the stars ; and upon the earth distress of nations, 
with perplexity, the sea and the waves roaring : men's hearts 
faifing them for fear, and for looking on those tnings which are 
coming on the earth ; for the powers of heaven shall be shaken,** 
&c. Maiont* 

* That roarM §o loud^l The meaning is,— ITAnf 14 this act, of 
which the dheovery^ or fnentianf cannot be made, but with this 
violence of clamour ? yohnton. 

' — and thunders in the index ?] Mr. Edwards observes, that 
the indexes of many>pki books were at that time inserted at the 
bef^nning, instead of the end, as-is now the custom. This obser- 
vation I have often seen con&rmed. 

So, m Othello^ Act II, sc. vii : ** — — an index and obscure firo' 
togMC to the history of lust and foul thoughts." Steevens. 

BuUokar in his Expositor, 8vo. 1616, defines an Index by *' A 
tahleia abooke." The ta6le was almost always prefixed tothe 
books o£oiir poet's age. Indexes, in the sense in which we now 
understand the word, were very uncommon. MaUme. 

^ Look heres ^fpm this picture^ and on this/] It is evident from 
the following words, 

** A station like the herald Mercury," &c. , 
that these pictures which are introduced as miniatures on the 
st^e, were meant for whole lengths, being part of the furniture 
of the Queen's closet: 

" — like Maia's son he stood, 

** And shook his plumes." Paradise Lost, Book V. 

Hamlet, who, in a former scene, has censured those who gave 
•* forty, fifty, a hundred ducats apiece" for his uncle's " picture 
in little," would hardly have condescended to carry such a thing 
in his pocket. Steevens, 

The introduction of miniatures in this place appears to be a 
modem innovation. A print prefixed to Howe^s ecUtion of Sam- 
let, published in 1709, proves this. There, the two royal por^ 
traits are exhibited as half-lengths, hanging in the Queen's clo- 
set; and either thus, or as whole-lengUis, they probably were 
exhibited from the time of the orig^nu performance of this tra- 
gedy to the death of Betterton. To halt-lengths, however, the 
same objection lies, as to miniatures. Maione. 

We may also learn, that from this print the trick of kicking 
'the chair down on the appearance of the Ghost, was adopted by 
modem Hamlets from the practice of their predecessors. Steevens^ 
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184 HAMLET, 

The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow: 
Hyperion's curls ;* the front of Jove himself; 
An eye like MarS) to threaten and command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury,® 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill f 

* Hyperion's curls ;3 It is observable, that ffyperion is nsed by 
Spenser with the same error in quantity. Farmer. 

I have never met with an earlier edition of Marston's Imatiate 
Countess than that in 1613. In this the following lines occur, 
which bea.r a close resemblance to Hamlet's description of his 
father : 

'* A donative he hath of every gt)d ; 

" Apollo gave him locks, yove his highyj-owt** 

" dignos et Apolline crines." 

Ovid's Met am- B. Ill, thus translated by Golding, 1587: 

" And haire that one might worthily Apollo's haire it 
deeme." Steevens. 

* A station lUe the herald Mercury, ^c'] Station^ in this in- 
stance, does not mean the spot lahere any one is placed, but t/ee 
act of standing. So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act II I^ sc. iii : 

** Her motion and her station are as one." 
On turning to Mr. Theobald's first edition, I find that he had 
made the same remark, and supported it by the same instance. 
The observation is necessary, for otherwise the compliment de- 
signed to the attitude of the King, would be bestowed on the 
place where Mercury is represented as standing. Steevens. 

In the first scene of Timon of Athens, the poet, ftdmiring «i 
picture, introduces the same image : 
" — How this grace 
" Speaks his own standingP* Malwe. 
1 think it not improbable that Shakspeare caught this image 
from Phaer's translation of Virgil, (Fourtii Mneid,) a book that 
without doubt he had read : 

" And now approacliing neere, the top he seeth, and 

mighty lims 
•* Of Atlas, mountain tough, tliat heaven on boyst'rous 

shoulders bearesi — 
** There first on g^und with wings of might doth Mer- 
cury arrive, 
" Then down from thence right wer seas himselfe doth 
headlong drive." 
In the margin are tiiese words : '* The description of Mercu" 
•'« journey from heaven, along the mountain Atlas in Afrike, 
ighest on earth." Malone. 
"^ ——heaven-kissing hill/] So, in Troilus and Cressida: 
** Yon towers whose wanton tops do buss the clouds*^ 
Again, in Chapman's version of the fourteenth Iliad: 

<*- A fir it was that shot past air» and kis^d the burning^ 
sky,** Steevens, 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 185 

A combinationy and a fbrniy indeed^^ 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man: 

This was your husband- — Look you now, what fellows: 

Here is your husband ; like a milde w'd ear, 

Blasting his wholesome brother .» Have you eyes? 

Could you on thb fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten^ on this moor? Hal have you eyes? 

You cannot call it^ love : for, at your age, 

The hey-day in the blood^ is tame, it 's humble, 

And waits upon the judgment; And what judgment 

Would step from this to this? Sense, sure, you have, 

Eke, could you not have motion:^ But, sure* that sense 



• — — lijke a mildew'd ear. 
Blasting hU v>hoUtomc brcther,'] This attudes to ^utra^U 
Dreanif in the 41st chapter of GeneiU. Steneiu, 

' batten —3 i. e. to grow fat. So» in CiamUus Tiberhi$ 

J/cro, 1607: 

« .1 and for milk 

" I battened was with blood.** 
Again, in Mario we's ^ev) of Malta^ 1633 : 
<' — — make her round and plump, 
«* And hatun more than you jure aware.** 
Bat is an ancient word for increase. Hence the adjective bat' 
fui, so often used by Drayton in his Polyolbion, Steewru. 

^ The hey-day in the bhod — ^3 This expression occurs in FordPs 
»Ti> Pity eke ** a Whorey 1633 : 
K .1 , must 

" The hey-day of your luxury be fed 
" Up to a surfeit ?'* Steepens. 

3 — Seme, ture, you have, 
flte, coHldynu n^ ^ave motion :} But from what phikfiophy 
our editors learnt this, I cannot tell. Since motion aepen4s so 
little upon eenee, that the greatest part o^ motion in the universe, 
is amongst bodies devoid ofeenee. We should read: 

Mite, could you not haw noUon. ^ 

«. e. intellect, reason, &c. This attudes to the famous peripatetie 
principle of Nil Jit in intellectu, quod nonfierit in sensu. And 
how fond our author was of applying, and alluding to, the prin- 
ciples of this philosophy, we have given several instances. The 
pnnciple in particular has heen since taken for the foundation of 
one or the noblest works that these latter ages have produced, 

Warburum. 
The whole passage is wanting in the folio ; and which soever 
of the readings be the mie one, the poet was not indebted to 
this boaited philotophy lidr his choice. Steevene. 
R2 
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195 HAMLET, , 

Is apoplex'ji: for madness would not errf 

^or sense to ecstasy was ne'er so thrall'd, 

But it reserved some quantity of choice, 

To serve in such a di^erence. What devil was 't* 

That thus hath cozen'd you at hoodman-blind?^ 

Eyes without feeling/ feeling without sight. 

Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans aU9 

Or but a sickly part of one true sense 

Could not so mope.' 

O shame! where is thy blush? Rebellious hell, 

K thou canst mutine in a mati*on's bones,^ 

Seme is sometimes used by Shakspeare for sensation or senauaf- 
appetite; as motion is the eifect produced by the impulse of na- 
ture. Such, I think, is the signification of these words here.- 
So, in Measure Jor Measure : 

*• — she speaks, and 'tis 

" Such sense, that my sense breeds with it." 
Again, more appositely in the same play, where both the words 
occur: 

*« ■ ■ One who never feels 

** The wanton stings and motions of the sense.*' 
So, in Braithwwte's Survey of Histories, 1614: " These conttr 
nent relations will reduce the straggling Tnotions to a more settled 
and retired harbour." 

Senee has already been used in this scene, for sensation : 

** That it be proof and bulwark against sense" Malone. 

3 — at hoodman-blind ?] This is, I suppose, tlie same as 
hlindmar^s-fmff. So, in The Wise WoTnan of Hogsden, 1638: 

" Why should I play at hood-man blind?** 
Again, in TVoo Lamentable Tragedies in One, the One a Murder 
of Master Beech, &c. 1601 : 

** Pick out men's eyes, and tell them that 's the sport 

" Of hood-man blind," Steevens. 

* Eyes viithout feeling, &c.] This and the three following lines 
are omitted in the folio. Steevens. 

* Could not so mope.] i. e. could not exhibit such marks of 
stupidity. The same word is used in The Tem,pest, sc. ult : 

** And were brought moping liither." Steevens, 

^ — Rebellious hell. 
If thou canst mutine in a matrorCs bones, &c.] Thus the old 
cijpies. Shakspeare calls mutineers, — mutines, in a subsequei^ 
scene. Steeven*. 
So, in Othello.- 

" — this hand of yours requires 

" A sequester from liberty, fasting and prayer» 

*' Much castigation, exercise devout; 

" For here 's a young and sweating devil h^rj^. 

*' That conunonly reSel^'\ 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 187 

To flaming youth let vittue be as waX) 

And melt in her own fire : proclaim no shame. 

When the compulsive ardour gives the charge; 

Since frost itself as actively doth bum, 

And reason panders will.^ 

Queen. O Hamlet, speak no more : 

Thou tum*8t mine eyes into my very soul ; 
And there I see such black and grained^ spots^ 
As will not leave their tinct.^ 

Ham, Nay, but to livfc 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed ;^ 

To Tnutine, for which the modem editors have substituted 
mutiny, was the ancient term, signifying" to rise in mutiny. Soj 
in KnoUes's History of the Turks, 1603 : " The Janisaries—be^ 
came wonderfully discontented, and beg^ to mutine in diverse 
places of the citie." Malone. 

^ — reason panders wi//.] So the folio, I think, rightly ; but 
the reading of the quarto is defensible : 

— "^^ reason pardons luiil. Johnson. 
Panders ' was cerUunly Shakspeare's word. So, in Venus ami 
Adonis : 

" When reason is the bamd to lust's abuse** Malone, 

8 I ■ grained — ] Died in grain, yohnson. 

I am not quite certain that the epithet— jgrainej, is justly in- 
terpreted. Our author employs the same adjective in The Comedy 
of Errors: 

" Though now this grained face of mine be hid," 8ic. 
and in this instance the allusion is most certainly to tlie furrows 
in the grain of wood. 

Shakspeare might therefore design the Qiieen to say, that h«r 
spots of guilt were not merely superficial, but indentea.— A pas- 
sag^, however, in Twelfth Night, will sufficiently authorize Dr. 
Johnson's explanation : " *Tis in grain, sir, 'twill endure wind 
and weather." Steevens. 

• Js vtill not leave their tinct."] To leave is to part with, give 
up, resign. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 

" It B'eems, you lov'd her not, to leave her token.** 
The quartos read : 

As will leave there their tinct. Steevens, 

* — enseamed bed;"] Thus the folio : i, e. greasy bed. 

yohnsahy 
Thus also the quarto, 1604. Beaumont and Fletcher use the 
word inseamed in the same sense, in the third of their Four Plays 
in One: 

** His leachery inseam'd upon him." 
In The Book of Haukyng, &c. bl. 1. no date, we are told that 
" Mnso^me of a hauke is the grece.'* 
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\n HAMLET* 

StewM in corruptions; honeying, and making 1ot« 
Over the nasty stye ; 

^ueen, O9 speak to me no more; 

These words, like daggers enter in mine ears; 
No more, sweet Hamlet. 

Ham. A murderer, and a villain;' 

A slave, that is not twentieth part the tjrthe 
Of your precedent lord :— -a vice of kings:* 
A cutpurse of the empire and the rule ; 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stple,^ 
And put it in his pocket \ 

Queen, No more. 

Enter Ghost. 
Ham, A king 

Of shreds and patches t^ -* 
Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, 
You heavenly guards!— What would your gracious 
figure ? 
Queen. Alas, he 's mad. 
Ham, Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 

In Handle Holme's Academy if Armory and Blazon^ B. II, ch. 
Uy p. 338» we are told that ** Etueame is the purging of a haw|^ 
fix>nv her glut and gprease." From the next page in the same 
work, we learn that the glut is *' a slimy substance in the belly 
of the hawk.'* 

In some places It means hogs' lard, in others, the grease or 
oil with which clothiers besmear their wool to make it draw out 
in spinning. 

Incewtuwta is the reading of the quarto, 1611. Steewns. 

In the West of England, the iiuide fat of a goose, when dis- 
solTed by heat, is called its tcam^s and Shakspeare has used the 
word in the same sense in his Troilu* and Crewda.- 
** — — shall the proud lord, 
'' That bastes his arrogance with his own seam,,** JBlsnley, 

* .— ... vice of J^ing* -O A low mimick of kings. The vice is 
the fool of a farce; mim whence the modem ^ninch is descended. 

yohruon. 

3 That from, a shelf he,"] This is said not unmeaningly, but to 
show, that the usiuper came not to the crown by any glorious 
tillany, that carried danger with it, but by the low cowardly 
utt^eft of a common pilferer. Warburton. 

^Aking 
Of shreds and patehes:"] This is sud, pumiing the ideaof thft 
«»tt 0/* icings. The ^ee was dressed as a fool»in a coat of party- 
eoloured patches, yohnson. 
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l^at, lap'sd in time and passion,^ lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command ? 
O, sayl 

Ghost. Do not foi^et: This visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 
But, look! amazement on thy mother sits: 
Oy step between her and her fighting soul ; 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works ;^ 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 

Ham. How is it with you, lady ?- 

Queen. Alas, how is *t with you? 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy. 
And with the incorporal air do h<^d discourse ? 
Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep f 
And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm, 
Your bedded hair, like life in excrements,^ 
Starts up, and stands on end. O gentle son, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Spruikle cool patience.^ Whereon do you look ? 

* lapt'd in time and pdition,'} That, having suffered timelx) 

slip, and passion to cool, lets go &c. yohnson. 

^ Conceit in vxaiest bodies strongest noer^s/} Conceit for imagi*' 
nation. 

So, in The Rape of Luerece: 

** And the conceited painter was so nice. Malone. 

See Romeo and yuliet^ Act II» sc. vi. Steevens. 

^ — liJke life in excrements,] The hairs are excreinentitioas, 
that is, without life* or sensation ; yet those very hairs, as if the;^ 
had life, start up, &c. Fope. 
So, in Macbeth: 

" The time has been — ^ 

" my fell of hair, 

" Would at a dismal treatise rotise and stir, 
" As life vjere in '^" Malone. 
Not only the hair of animals having neither life nor sensation 
was called an excrement, but the feathers of birds had the same 
appellation. Thus, in Izaac Walton's Complete Angler, P. I, c. i, 
p. 9, edit. 1766 : *' I will not undertake to mention the several 
kinds of fowl by which this is done, and his curious palate pleased 
by day ; and which, with their very excrements, afford him a soil 
lodging at night." Whalley- 

^ Upon the heat and fiamje of thy distem.per 
Sprinkle cool patience.'] This metaphor seems to have been 
suggested by an old black letter novel, (already quoted in a note 
on The Merihant of Venice, Act III, sc. ii,) Green's History of 
the fair Bellora: '* Therefore slake the burning heate of ^y fiatn^ 
ing af&ctiona, with some drops oi cooling moderatioB." Stee^md. 
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1»0 HAMLET, 

Ham. On him! oA him!-^Look you, how {ude he 
glares ! 
His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones,' 
Would make them capable.*-— Do not look upon me; 
Lest, with this piteous action, you cfHivert 
My stern effects:^ then what I have to do 
Will want true colour; tears, perchance, for blood. 

Queen, To whom do you speak this? 

Mam. Do you see nothing there! 

Queen, Nothing at all; yet all, that is, I see. 

Ham, Nor did you nothing hear? 

Queen, No, nothing, but ourselves. 

Ham. Why, look you there! look, how it steals away! 
My father, in his habit as he liv'd !^ a. 

Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal! ^ 

Queen, This is the very coinage of your brain: 
This bodiless crefltim ecstasy 
Is very cuniUDg 'm^ 

' '"'^ preaching to itone^ — ] Th«i8| in Sidsiey's Jreadia, Lib. 
V: <^ Their passione ihin so sweUing in them, they wonkL have 
mSid& auditifn of ttonetf cither ttuai^ &c. Sieeveiu, 

* Ma form and cause conjoin* d^ preaching to stonest 

Would make them capable.] Capable here signifies intelligent; 
endued with understanding. So, in King Richard HI: 
« I ■■ ■ O, 'tis a parloui^boy, 
" Bold, quick, lAgenioas, forward, capable.** 
We yet use capacity in Uiis sense. See also Vol. XI, p. 334, n.9. 

Malone. 

* My stem effects .- ] Effects for actions ; deeds effected. Malone. 

3 My father^ in his habit as he li9*d/'] If the poet means by 
this expression, that his father appeared in his own familiar 
habit, he has either forgot that he had originally introduced him 
in armour^ or must have meant to vary his dress at this his last 
appearance. Shakspeare's difficulty might perhaps be a little ob- 
viated by pointing the line thus : 

My father — in his habit — dsheliv*d/ Steevens. 

A man's armour, who is used to wear it, may be called his ha- 
bit, as well as any other kind of clothing. As he lived, probably 
means—** as if he were alive— as if he hved." M. Mason. 

As if is frequently so used in these plays ; but this interpreta- 
tion does not entirely remove the difiictdty which has been stated. 

Malone. 

* This is the very coinage of your brain : 
This bodiless creation ecstacy 

Is very cmndng in,"] So, in The Rape of iMCrecer 

** Snch shadfi%a9 are the weak brain's forgeries.** Malone. 
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Ham, Ecstasy ! 
My pulse^ as yours, doth temperately keep time. 
And makes as healthful musick: It is not madness, 
That I have utter'd: bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re*word; which maidness 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass, but my madness, speaks: 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place ;^ 
Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven; 
Repent what 's past ^ avoid what is to come ; 
And do not spread the compost on the weeds,^ 
To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue ; 
For, in the fatness of these pursy times. 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg ; 
Yea, curb^ and woo, for leave to do him good. 

Queen, O Hamlet! thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 

JHam, O, throw away the worser part of it. 
And live the purer with the other half. 
Good night : but go not to my uncle's bed ; 
Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 
That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat 
Of habit's devil, is angel yet in this;^ 

Ecitaiy in this place^ and many others, means a temporary alie- 
nation of mind, a fit. So, in Eliosto Libidinoso, a novel, by John 

Hinde^ 1606 : ** that bursting out of an ecstasy wherein she 

had long stood, like one beholding Medusa's bead^ lamenting^' 
&c. Steevens. 

See Vol. VII, p. 135, n. 6. Mdlone. 

' skin and film the ulcerous place;"] The same indelicate 

allusion occurs in Measure for Measure : 

" That skins the vice o* the top." Steevens. 

* do not spread the compost &c.] Do not, by any new in- 
dulgence, heighten your former offences. Johnson. 

7 curb — ] That is, bend and truckle, Fr. courber. So, in 

Pierce Flovsman : 

** Then 1 courbid on my knees,** &c. Steevens. 

* That m,onster, ciistom, 'voho all sense doth eat 

Of habit's devil, is angel yet in this.'] This passage is left out 
in the two elder folios : it is certainly corrupt, and the players 
did the discreet part to stifle what they did not understand. Ha- 
bit's devil certainly arose from some conceited tamperer with the 
text, who thought it was necessary, in contrast to angel. The 
emendation -in my tejtt I owe to the sagacity of Dr. Thirlby : 
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in HAMLET, 

That to the use of actions fair and good 

He likewise gives a frock, or livery, 

That aptly is put on: Refrain to-night; 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence : the next more easy :^ 

For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 

And either curb the devil,^ or throw him out 

With wondrous potency. Once more, good night I 

And when you are desirous to be bless'd, 

I '11 blessing beg of you. — For this same lord, 

[Pointing to PoL. 
I do repent ; But heaven hath pleas'd it soy— • 
To punish me with this, and this with me,^ 



That fnonster, custom, tx}ho all sense doth eat 
Cy habits evil, is angel &c. Theobald. 
I think Thirlby's conjecture wrong, tliough the succeeding^ 
editors have followed it ; angel and devil are evidently opposed. 

yohtisoji. 

I incline to think with Dr. Thirlby ; though I have left the 

text undisturbed. From That Tnonster to put on, is not in the folio. 

Malone. 
I would read — Or habit's devil. The poet first styles custom a 
monster, and may aggravate and amplify his description by add- 
ing, that it is the " daemon who presides over habit." — That mon- 
ster custom, or habit's devil, is yet an angel in this particular. 

Steevens. 

5 the next Tnore easy .•] This passage, as far as potency, is 

emitted in the folio. Steevens. 

^ And either curb the devil, &c.] In the quarto, where alone 
this passage is found, some word was accidentally omitted at the 
press in tlie line before us. The quarto, 1604, reads : 
And either the devil, or tlirow him out &c. 

For the insertion of the word curb I am answerable. The 
printer or corrector of a later quarto, finding the line nonsense, 
omitted the word either, and substituted m,aster in its place. The 
modem editors have accepted the substituted word, and )'^et re- 
tain either; by which the metre is destroyed. The word omitted 
in the first copy was undoubtedly a monosyllable. Malone. 

This very rational conjecture may be countenanced by the same 
expression in The Merchant of Venice : 

** And curb this cruel devil of his will." Steevens. 

* To punish m^Viith this, and this viith ^/le,] To punish me by 
making me the instrument of this man's death, and to punish 
this man by my hand. For this, the reading of both the quarto 
and folio, Sir T. Hanmer and tlie subsequent editors have sub- 
stituted — 

To punish Aim vjith ine, and me 'with him. Malone, 
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That I must be their scourge and minister. 

I will bestow him, and will answer well 

The death I gave him. So, again, good night !— 

I must be cruel, only to be kind:^ 

Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind.— 

But one word more, good lady.* 

Queen. What shajl I do? 

Jfafn, Not this, by no hieans, that I bid you do: 
Let the bloat king' tempt you again to bed ; 
Pinch wanton on your cheek ; call you, his mouse ;^ 
And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses,^ 

I take leave to vindicate the last editor of the octavo Shak- 
speare from any just share in the foregoing accusation. Whoever 
looks into the edition 1785, will see the line before us printed 
exactly as in this and Mr. Malone's text.— In several preceding 
instances a similar censure on the same gentleman has been as 
undeservedly implied. Steeven^. 

3 I must be cruel, only to be kind This sentiment resembles 
the—facto pitu, et sceleratus eodefn, of Ovid's Metatnorphotety B. 
III. It is thus translated by Golding : 

" For which he might both justly Jkinde, and cruel called 
bee." Steevetu. 

** But one vjord more, &c.] This passage I have restored from 
the quartos. For the of sake metre, however, I have supplied the 
conjunction — £ut- Steevens. 

* Lettheh\o9t king, — 3 ^- ^- *he swollen king. Bloat is the 
reading of tlie quarto, 1604. Malone. 

This again hints at his intemperance. He had already drank 
himself into a dropsy. Blackstone. 

The folio feads — blunt king. Henderson. 

• —— his mouse ;] Mouse was once a term of endearment. 
So, in Warner's Albion*s England^ 1602, B. II, ch. xvi : 

** God bless tl^ee mousey the bridegroom said," &c. 
Again, in the Menachmi, 1595: "Shall I tell thee, sweet 
viouse ? I never look ilpon thee, but I am quite out of love with 
my wife." Steevens. 

This term of endearment is very ancient, being found in A ?iev3 
and merry interlude j called the T\ial of Treasure, 1567 : 
" My mousey my nobs, my cony sweete ; 
** My hope and joye, my whole delight." Malone, 

^ — reechy iissesy'\ Reechy is smoky. The autlior meant to 
convey a coarse idea, and was not very scrupulous in his choice 
of an epithet. The same, however, is applied with greater pro' 
priety to the neck of a cook-maid in Coriolanus, Again, in Nans 
Beer Poft Invisible Comedy, 1618 : 
VOL. XV. S 
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194 HAMLET, 

Or padling in your neck with his daninM fingers^ 

Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

That I essentially am not in madness, 

But mad in craft.' *Twere good, you let him know: 



> bade him go 



** And wash his face, he look'd so reechily, 

** Like bacon hanging on the chimney's roof." Steevens. 

JReechy properly means steaTning 'with exsudatiotty and seems to 
have been selected, to convey, in this place, its grossest import. 

Henley. 

Iteechy includes, I believe, heat as well as smoke. The verb 
to reechy which was once common, was certainly a corruption of 
.»to reek. In a former passage Hamlet has remonstrated with his 
mother, on her living — 

** In the rank tweat of an enseamed bed." Maione. 

JReeky most certainly was not designed by our author to convey 
the idea of heaty being employed by him in Borneo and yuliety to 
signify the chill damp of human bones in a sepulchre : 

" — reeky shanks, and yellow chapless sculls." Steevem. 

• That I essentially ain not in madness, 
But mad in craji.'] The reader will be pleased to see Dr. 
Farmer's extract from the old quarto Historic of Ham,bletty of 
which he had a fragment only in his possession :— " It was not 
without cause, and just occasion, that my gestures, coimtenances, 
and words, seeme to proceed from a madman, and that I desire 
to haue all men esteeme mee wholly depriued of sense and rea- 
sonable understanding, bycause I am well assured, that he that 
hath made no conscience to kill his owne brother, (accustomed 
to murthers, and allured with desire of gouemement without 
control! in his treasons) will not spare to saue himselfe wit^ the 
like crueltie, in the blood and flesh of the loyns of his brother, 
by him massacred ; and therefore it is better for me to fayne mad- 
nesse, then to use my right sences as nature hath bestowed them 
upon me. The bright shining cleames thereof I am forced to 
hide vnder this shadow of mssimulation, as the sim doth hir 
beams under some great cloud, when the wether in summer-time 
ouercasteth : the face of a madman serueth to couer my gallant 
countenance, and the gestures of a fool are fit for me, to the end 
that, guiding myself wisely therein, I may preserue my life for 
the Danes and the memory of my late deceased father ; for that 
the desire of reuenging his death is so ingraven in my heart, that 
if I dye not shortly, I hope to take such and so great vengeance, 
that these countryes shall for euer speake thereof. Neuerthelesse 
I must stay the time, meanes, and occasion, lest by making ouer- 
great hast, I be now the cause of mine own soaaine niine and 
ouerthrow, and by that meanes end, before I beginne to effect 
my hearts desire : hee that hath to doe with a wicked, disloyally 
cruell, and discourteous man, must vse craft, and politike inuen- 
tions, such as a fine witte can best imagine, not to discover his 
intcpprise } for seeing that by force I cannot eflfect my desire* 
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tRlNCE OF DENMARK. las 

For yvhoj that 's but a queen^ feir, sober, wise, 
Would &om a paddock^ from a bat, a gib,® 
Such dear concernings hido? who would do so? 
No, in despite of sense, and secrecy, 
Unpeg the basket on the house's top, 
Let the birds fly ;^ and, like the famous ap^ 
To try conclusions,^ in the basket creep, 
And break your own neck down. 

Queen, Be thou assur'd^ if words be made of breath, 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 

Ham. I must to England ;3 you know that? 

Queen, , Alack, 

I had forgot ; 'tis so concluded on. 

Ham, There 's letters seal'd:-* and my two scfaool-fel- 
lowsy— . 

reason alloweth me by dissimulatioii, subtiHie, and secret prac- 
tices to proceed therein." Steevens. 

9 ««^ a gib,] So, m Drayton's Epittlc front Elinor Cobham fo 
Duke Humphrey,' 

" And call me beldam, gibj witch, night-mare, trot" 
Gib was a common name for a cat. So, in Chaucer's Rovnauttf 
ajthe RotCy ver. 6204 : 

•* gibbe our cat, 

** That waiteth mice and rats to kiilen." Stee^oeru, 

^ Unpeg the batket on the house^s topy 
Let the birds Jfy ;'] Sir John SuckUng, in one of his letters, 
may possibly allude to the same story: *' It is the story of the 
jackanapes and the partridges ; thou starest after a beauty till it 
be lost to thee, iind then let'st out another, and starest after that 
till it is gone too.'* Warner. 

^ To try conclunons,2 i. c. experiments. See VoL IV, p. 336, 
n. 3. Steevens. 

^ I must to England/] Shakspeare docs not inform us how 
Hamlet came to know tiiat he was to be sent to England. Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstem were made acquainted with the King^s 
intentions ^or the first time in the very last scene ; and they do 
not appear to have had any communication with the Prince since 
that time. Add to this, that in a subsequent scene, when the 
King, after the death of Polonius, informs Hamlet he was to go 
to England, he expresses great sm'prize, as if he had not heard 
any thing of it before. — This last, however, may, perhaps, be 
accounted for, as contributing to his design of passing for a mad- 
man. 3falone. 

'* There 's letters sealed.- &c.] The nine following verses are 
added out of the old edition. Pope. 
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196 HAMLET, 

Whom I will trust, as I will adders fang'd,^-— 

They bear the mandate ; they must sweep my Way,® 

And marshal me to knavery: Let it work; 

For *tis the sport, to have the engineer 

Hoist^ with his own petar : and it shall go hard,' 

But I will delve one yard below their mines, 

And blow them at the moon: O, 'tis most sweet, 

When in one line two crafts directly meet.^ — 

This man shall set me packing. 

I '11 lug the guts into the neighbour room:^ — 

Mother, good night.—- >Indeed, this counsellor 

Is now most still, most secret, and most. grave, 

Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 

Come, sir, to draw toward an end with you :^<— 

Good night, mother. 

\_£xeunt severally i Ham. dragging in Pol. 

* adders fang'd,] That i*, adder* with -thelr^n^ or^- 

sonous teeth, undrawn. It hasbe^n tlie practite of moimtebtjuki 
to boast the efficacy of their antidotes by playkig with vipers, 
but they first disabled their fangs, ^ohmon. 

^ ^ -^-.^tney must svieep my way, &c,3 This phfase ocouM afm 
in Antony and Cleopatra .• 

** some friends, that wjll 

** Svieepyour vsay for you." Steevem, 

' jffoist &,c.] Hoist, for hoised; as past, for passed. Steevens. 

* When in one line txoo crafts directly m^etA -Still alluding to a 
counterTnine. Malone. 

The -same expression has already occurred in ^. John, Act IV, 
speech ult : 

" Now powers from home, and discontents at home, 
" Meet in one line.** Steevens. 

• / 7/ lu^ the guts into the neighbour room .•] A line somewhat 
similar occurs in King Henry VI, P. Ill : 

** I *11 throw thy body in another room, — .*' 
The word guts was not anciently so ofFenstve to delicacy as it 
is at present; but was used by Lyly (who made the^r*f attempt 
to polish our language) in his serious compositions. So, in his 
Mydasy 1592 : " Could not the treasure of Phrygia, nor the tri- 
butes of Greece, nor mountsuns in the East, whose guts are gold, 
satisfy thy mind ?" In short, guts was used where we now use 
entrails. Stanyhurst often has it in his translation of Virgil, 1582 : 
Fectoribus inhians spirantia consulit exta. 
** She weenes her fortune hy guts hoate smoakye to conster." 
Again, in Chapman's version of the sixth Iliad: 

" — in whose guu the king of men imprest 
** His ashen lance ; — ." Steevens. 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK- 197 

ACT IV2 SCENE I. 

The same. 
Enter King, Queen, Rosencrantz, ancf GuildenstbrK. 

Kng, There 's matter in these sighs; these profound 
heaves; 
You must translate: 'tis fit we understand them: 
Where is your son ? 

Queen. Bestow this place on us a little while.'— 

\To Ros. and GuiL. whogooiit,* 
Ah, my good lord,^ what have I seen to-night! 

Eing. What, Gertrude? How does Hamlet? 

Queen. Mad as the sea, and wind, when both contend* 
Which is the mightier: In his lawless fit. 
Behind the arras hearing something stir. 
Whips out his rapier, cries, ji rat! a rat! 
And, In this brainish apprehension, kills 
The unseen good old man. 

J^ng. O heavy deed! 

It had been so with us, had we been there: 
His liberty is full of threats to all ; 
To you yourself, to us, to every one. 
Alas! how shall this bloody deed be answer'd) 
It will be laid to us, whose providence 

^ Comcy siry to draw toward an end with you .•] Shakspeare ha» 
been unfortunate in his management of the story of this play, 
the most sinking circumstances of which arise so early in Iti 
formation^ as not to leave him room for a conclusion suitableNto 
the importance of its beginning. After this last interview with 
the Ghost, the character of Hamlet has lost all its consequenedk 

Stee^jCM, 

* Act IF.'] This play is printed in the old editions without any 
separation of the acts. The division is modem and arbitrary i 
and is here not very happy, for the pause is made at a time when 
there is more continuity of action than joi almost any other of 
the scenes, yohnson. 

^ Bestow this place on us a little while.'] This line is wanting in 
the folio. Steevens. 

* — — my good lord,] The quartos read—- mine own lord. 

.Steevens. 

* Mmd as the sea, and wind, when both contend &c.] We have 
precisely the same image in Kin^ Lear, expressed with more 
wcvity : 

** — he was met even now, 
•* Js mad as the v»x'i> sea.** Malont. 
S3 
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in HAMLET, 

Should have kept short, restrain'd, and out of haunt,* 

This mad young man: but, so much was our love, 

We would not understand what was most fit j 

But, like the owner of a foul disease. 

To keep it from divulging, let it feed 

Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone ? 

Queen, To draw apart the body he hath kill'd : 
O'er whom his very madness, like some ore,^ 
Among a mineral of metals base, 
Shows itself pure ; he weeps for what is done. 

JOmg. O, Gertiiide, come away ! 
The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch. 
But we will ship him hence: and this vile deed 
We must, with all our majesty and skill, 
Both countenance and excuse.— Hoi Guildenstern I 

Enter Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
Friends both, go join you with some further aid: 
Hamlet in madness hath Polonius slain. 
And from his mother's closet hath he dragg'd him : 
Go, seek him out ; speak fair, and bring the body 
Into the chapel. I pray you, haste in this. 

[^jExeunt Ros. and Guii*. 
Come, Gertrude, we '11 call up our wisest friends ; 
And let them know, both what we mean to do, 

• — — out of haant,3 I would rather read— out of harm. 

Johmon. 
Out of haunt, means, out of company. So, in Antony and Cleo- 
patra: 

** Dido and her Sichseiis shall want troops, * 

** And all the haunt be ours." 
Ag^n, in Warner'* Albion't England, 1602, B. V, ch. xxvi : 

'< And &om tlie smith of heaven's wife allure the amorous 
, haunt.*' 
The place where men assemble, is often poetically called the 
haunt of men. So» in Romeo and Juliet : 

" We talk here in the pubUck haunt of men." Steevens. 

7 — /lie some ore,] Shakspeare seems to think dre to be or, 
that is, g^ld. Base metals have ore no less than precious, yohnton. 

Shakspeare uses the general word ore to express gold, because 
it was the most excellent of ores. — I suppose we should read 
'' of metal base" instead of metals^ which much improy^s the 
construction of the passage. M. Mason. 

He has perhaps used ore in the same sense in his Mape ofLu- 
crece: 

** When beauty boasted blushes, in despite 

" Virtue would stain that ore with silver white." 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 199 

And what 's untimely done: so, haply, slander,^— 

Whose whisper o'er the world's diameter, 

As level as the cannon to his blank,^ 

Transports his poison'd shot,*-may miss our name, 

And hit tile woundless air.'— -O, come away ! 

My soul is full of discord, and dismay. [Exeunt. 

A minerai Minsfaeu defines in his Dittumaryy 1617: '* An^ 
thing that grpws in mines, and contains jnetaU.*' Shakspeare 
seems to have used tiie word in this sense, — for a rude mats of 
metaU. In Bollokar's Engluh Espotitor, Bvo. 1616, Mineral is 
defined, '* mettalit or any thing digged out of the earth'** Malone. 

Minerals are mines. So, in The Golden Remains of Hales of 
Eton, 1693, p. 34 : *< Controversies of the times, like spirits in 
the miner als, with all their labour, nothing is done." 

Again, in Hall's Virgidem,iarum,^ Lib. VI : 
*' Shall it not be a wild fig in a wall,' 
•* Or fired brimstone in a minerall?^* Steepens. 

• ■ so, haplyy slander, &c.l Neither these words, nor the 
following three lines and an half, are in the folio. In the quarto, 
1604, and all the subsequent quartos, the passage stands thus : 

** . . And what 's untimely done. 

" Whose whisper o'er the world's diameter," &c. 
the compositor having omitted the latter part of the first line, as 
in a former scene, (see p. 154, n. 9,) a circumstance which g^ves 
additional streng^ to an observation made on Antony and Cieopa*-' 
tray Act V, sc. i. Vol. XIII. Mr. Theobald supplied tiie lacuna by 
reading, — For haply slander, 8u:. So appears to me to suit the 
context better ; for these lines are rather in apposition with those 
immediately preceding, than an illation from them. Mr. M Ma- 
son, I find, has made the same observation. 

Shakspeare, as Theobald has observed, again expatiates on 
the diffusive power of blander, in CymMline : 

** No, 'tis slander; 

*' Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose tongue 

*' Out-«enomtf all the worms of Nile, whose breath 

*' Rides on the posting winds, and doth bely 

" All comers of the world." Malone. 
Mr. Malone reads — So viperous slander. Steevens. 

• — cannon to his blank,] The bianJt was the white mark at 
which shot or arrbws were directed. So, in King Lear : 

** — let me still remain 

** The true blank of thine eye." Steevens. 

• — . the woundless air.] S6, in a former scene : 

** It is as the air invulnerable.** Malorte. 
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/;•'.-■'>:: ^-^ SCENE II. - 
^r ' V. • ■ •' ' A^mother Room in the same. 

'<^j \\<i^ -Ewrer Hamlet. d 

^m. ■ S afely stowed,— .[Ros. Ci'c. tvitMn, Hamlet! 
lord Hamlet!] But soft,^—- what noise ? who calls on Ham- 
let? O, here they come. 

Enter Rosencrantz and Guildbnstern. 

Bos, What have you done, my lord, with the dead body ? 

Ham, Compounded it with dust,^ whereto 'tis kin. 

Ros, Tell us where 'tis; that we may take it thence^ 
And bear it to the chapel. 

Ham. Do not believe it. 

Ro8, Believe what ? 

Ham. That I can keep your counsel, and not mine own. 
Besides, to be demanded of a sponge !— what replication 
should be made by the son of a king ? 

Ros, Take you me for a sponge, my lord? 

Ham. Ay, sir; that soaks up the king's countenance^ 
his rewards, his authorities. But such officers do the 
king best service in the end: He keeps them, like an 
ape,** in the comer of his jaw; first mouthed, to be last 

« _ But soft."] 1 have added these two words from the 
quarto, 1604. Steevens. 
The folio reads : 

** Ram,. Safely stowed. 
" JRos. &c. vjiikin. Hamlet ! lord Hamlet. 
" Ram. What noise," &c. 
In the quarto, 1604, the speech stands thus : 
** Ram. Safely stowed ; but soft, what noise ? who calls om 
Hamlet ?" &c. 

I have therefore printed Hamlet's speech unbroken, and in- 
serted that of Rosencrantz, &c. from the folio, before the words, 
kut soft, &c. In the modem editions Hamlet is made to take no« 
tice of tlie noise made by the courtiers, before he has heard it 

MaloMk 
3 Compounded it vith dusty"] So, in Kin^ Renry IV^ P. II : 
" Only compound me vuth forgotten dutt." 
Again, in our poet's 71st Sonnet : 

" When I perhi^3s compounded am with clay.** Malone. 
* — liJte an ape,] The quarto has appie, which is generally 
f6llowed. The foho has ape, which Sir T. Hanmer has received, 
and illustrated with the loUowing note : 

" It is the way of monkeys in eating, to throw that part if 
thek food, which they take op firiBt» into a pouch they are pro- 
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swallowed: When he needs what you have gleaned, it 
is but squeezing you, and, sponge, you shall be dry 
again.' 

Hos. I understand you not, my lord. 

Ham. I am glad of it: A knavish speech sleeps in a 
foolish ear.<5 

Eos. My lord, you must tell us where the body is, and 
go with us to the king. 



vided with on each side of their jkw, and there they keep it, till 
they have done with the rest.** Johnson. 

Surely this should be " like an apd an apphP Farmer. 
The reading of the folio, like an ape, I believe to be the tnie 
one, because Shakspeare h:is the same phraseology in many 
other places. The word ape refers to the King, not to his cour- 
tiers He keeps them like an ape, in the corner of his javt, &c. 
means, he keeps them, as an ape keeps food, in the comer of his 
jaw, &c. So, in King Henry IV, P. I: f* — your chamber-lie 
breeds fleas like a loach /* i. e. as fast as a loach breeds loaches. 
Ag^n, in King Lear: " They flattered me like a dog/* i. e. as sl 
dogfavfns upon and flatters his m,aster. 

That the particular food in Shakspeare's contemplation was 
an appje, may be inferred from the foUovring passage in The 
Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

** And Ke, and kiss my hand imto my mistress, ' 
" As often as an ape does for an afpte,^ 
I camtot approve of Dr. Farmer's readmg. Had our poet meant 
to introduce both the ape.^d the apple, he would, I think, have 
written not like, but " as an ape an aTrple." 

The two instances above quoted show that any emendation is 
unnecessary. The reading of the quarto is, liowever, defensible. 

Jf alone, • 
Apple in the quarto is a merfe typogpraphical error. So, in 
Peele's Jraygnement of Paris, 1584: 
*' ^— you wot it very well 

** All that be Dian*s maides ar« vowed to halter apples m 
hell.'* 
The meaning, however, is clearly " as an ape does an apple,'* 

Hitson. 
^ and, sponge, you shall be dry again.'] So, in the 7th Sa- 
tire of Marston, 1598: 

" He 's but a spun^e, and shortly needs must leese 

** His wrong-got juice, when greatnes* fist shall squeese 

" His liquor out.** Stesvens. 

® J knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear."] This, if I mis- 
take not, IB a proverbial sentence. Malone. 

Since the appearance of our author's play, these words hav<j 

• become proverbial ; but no earlier instance of the idea conveyed 

by them, hfts occurred within the compass of my reading. Stee^ent, 
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«03 HAMLET, 

Ham. The body is with the king,^ but the king is not 
-with the body. The king is a thing — 

Guil. A thing, my lord ? 

Ham. Of nothing :8 bring me to him. Hide fox, iand 
•11 after.* \^£xeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Another Room in the same. 

Enter King, attended. 

Eing. I have sent to seek him, and to find the body. 
fiow dangerous is it, that diis man goes loose ^ 

^ The body is toith the JHng,'] This answer I do not compre- 
hend. Perhaps it should be, — The body is not luith the king, for 
the king is not Viith the body. Johnson. 

Perhaps it may mean this, — The body is in the king's house, 
(i. e. the present'king's) yet the king (i. e. he who should have 
been king,) is not with the body. Intimating that the usurper 
is here, the true king in a better place. Or it may mean — the 
guilt of the murder liesvaith the king, but the king is not vihere the 
body Hes. The affected obscurity of Hamlet must excuse so many 
attempts to procure something like a meaning. Steevens. 

' Of nothing :'] Should it not be read— O nothing? When the 
courtiers remark that Hamlet has contemptuously called the 
king a thing, Hamlet defends himself by observing, that the king 
must be a thing, or nothing. Johnson. 

The text is right. So, m The Spanish Tragedy.- 
** In troth, my lord, it is a thing of nothing.^ 

And, in one of Harvey's Letters, " a silly bug-bea^, a sorry 
jniife of winde, a thing rf nothing.^ Fanner. 

So, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631 : 
" At what dost tliou laugh ? 
" At a thing of nothing, at thee." 
Again, in Look about Ton, 1600 : 

" A very little thing, a thing of nothing*^ Steevens. 

Mr. Steevens has given [i. e. edit 1778] many parallelisms : 
but the origin of all is to be looked for« I believe, in the 144th 
Psalm,, ver. 5 : ** Man is like a thing ^ nought.** Mr. Steevens 
must have observed, that the Book of Common Prayer, and the 
translation of the Bible into English, furnished our old writers 
with many forms of expression, some of which are still in use. 

Whalley. 

• — Hide fox &c.] There is a play among children called, 
SRdefox, and all after. Hanmer. 

The same sport is alluded to in Decker's Satitom^astix .' 
'* — oiur unhandsome-faced poet does play at bo-pecp with yoiv 
grace, and mes^All hid, as boys do.** 

This passage is not in the quarto. Steev^s. 
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Yet must not we put the strong law on him: 
He *s lov'd of the distracted multitude, 
Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes; 
And, where 'tis so, the offender's scourge is weigh'dy 
But never the offence. To bear all smooth and even, 
This sudden sending him away must seem 
Deliberate pause : Diseases, desperate grown, 
By desperate appliance are reliev'd. 

Enter Rosencrantz. 
Or not at all.—- How now? what hath befallen? 

Ros. Where the dead body is bestow'd, my lord, 
We canno'c get from him. 

King. But where is he? 

Ros, Without, my lord ; guarded, to know your plea- 
sure. 

King, Bring him before us. 

Ro9, Ho, Xruildenstern ! bring in my lord. 

Enter Hamlet and Guiloenstern. 

KJng. Now, Hamlet, where 's Polonius ? 

Ham, At supper. 

King, At supper? Where? 

Ham, Not where he eats, but where he is eaten : a 
certain convocation of politick worms are e'en at him. 
Your worm is your only emperor for diet : we fat all 
creatures else, to fat us; and we fat ourselves for mag- 
gots : Your fat kuig, and your lean beggar, is but varia- 
ble service ; two dishes, but to one table; that 's the end. 

King, Alas, alasl^ 

Ham, A man may fish with the worm that hath eat of 
a king ; and eat of the fish that hath fed of that worm. 

King, What dost thou mean by this? 

Ham. Nothing, but to show you how a king may go 
a progress* through the guts of a beggar. 

King, Where is Polonius ? 

Ham. In heaven; send thither to see: if your messen- 
ger find him not there, seek him i' the other place your- 
self. But, indeed, if you find him not within this month, 
you shall nose him as you go up the stairs into the lobby. 

^ AlaSi alas /] This speech, and the following, are omitted 
in the folio. Steeveru. 

* — go a progress — ] Alluding to the royal journeys of 
state, always styled progresiea a famUiar idea to those who, like 
our author, lived during the reigns of Qjieen Elizabeth and King 
fsgnes I. Steevew. 
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204 HAMLET, 

King. Go seek him there. [To nome Attendants, 

Ham, He will stay till you come. l^Exeunt Attendants, 

King, Hamlet, this deed, for thine especial safety, — 
Which we do tender, as we deaiiy grieve 
For that which thou hast done,— must send thee hence 
With fiery quickness:^ Therefore, prepare thyself; 
The bark is ready, and the wind at help,^ ^ 

The associates tend, and every thing is bent 
For England. 

Ham, For lEngland? 

King, Ay, Hamlet. 

Ham, Good. 

King, So is it; if thou knew'st our purposes. 

Ham, I see a cherub, that sees them.— But, come; for 
England ! — Farewel, dear mother. 

King, Thy loving father, Hamlet. 

Ham. My mother: Father and mother is man and 
wife ; man and wife is one flesh ; and so, my mother. 
Come, for England. [_Exit. 

King, Follow him at foot; tempt him with speed 
aboard; 
Delay it not, I '11 have him hence to-night: 
Away ; for every thing is seal'd and done 
That else leans on the affair: Pray you, make haste. 

\^£xeunt Ros. and GuiL. 
And, England, if my tove thou hold'st at aught, 
(As my great power thereof may give thee sense ; 
Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 
After the Danish sword, and thy free awe 
Pays homage to us,) thou may'st not coldly set 
Our sovereign process j^ which imports at full, 

3 With jiery quickness .] These words are not in the quartos. 
We meet with/ery expedition in King Richard HI, Steevens. 

* — the wind at help,] 1 suppose it should be read — 

The bark is ready, and the Hvind at helm. Johnson. 
— at help,] i. e. at hand, ready, — ready to help or assist 
you. JRitson. 

Similar phraseology occurs in Pericles, Prince of Tyre: 

" I'll leave it 

" " At careful nursing." Steevens. 

* — thou fna/st not coldly set 

Our sovereign process ;] I adhere to the reading of the quarto 
and folio. Mr. M. Mason observes, that, " one of the common 
acceptations of the verb set, is to value or estimate ; as we say to 
set at nought ; and in th^t sense it is used here." Steevens. 
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By letters conjuring* to that effect, 

The present death of Hamlet. Do it, England i 

For like the hectick in my blood he rages,^ 

And thou roust cure me : Till I know 'tis done, 

However my haps, my joys will ne'er begin.^ [^Exit, 

Our poet has here, I think, as in many other places, used an 
elliptical expression : ** thou mity'st not coldly set by our sove- 
reign process ;" thou ina|r'st not set iittle by it, or estimate it 
lig^htly. " To *ef by** Cole renders in his Diet. 1679, by astimo. 
** To set little by," he interprets paroi-facio. See many other in- 
stances of similar ellipse^, in Cyfnbtiline, Act V, sc. v. Malone. 

* By letters c6njuring — 3 Thus the foUo. The quarto reads z 

By letters congruing — . Steevens. 
The reading of the folio may derive some support irom the 
following passage in The Hystory of Hannjblety bl. 1 : " — making 
the king of England minister of his massacring resolution ; t« 
whom he purposed to send him, [Hamlet] and by letters desire 
him to put him to death." So also, by a subsequent line : 

" Main, Wilt thow know the effect of what I wrote \ 
" Hor. Ay, good my lord. 

*' Ham, An earnest conjuration from the king," &c. 
The verb to conjure (in the sense of to suffplicate) was formerly 
accented on the first syllable. So, in Macbeth.- 

" I c6njure you, by that which you profess, 

" Howe'er you come to know it, answer me." Malone, 

'^ like the hectick in my blood he ragesy^ So, in Z.ov€*s La- 
bour '* Lost : 

" I would forget her, f)ut Sijenjer, she 
" Reigns in 'iny blood.** Malone. 
Scaliger has a parallel sentiment ; — Febris hectica uxor, Cr non 
nisi morte avellenda. Steevens. 

8 Mo%ue*er my haps, my joys will ne'er -begin.] This being the 
termination of a scene, should, according to our author's custom, 
be rhymed. Perhaps he wrote : 

Hov3e*er my hopes, my joys are not begun. 
If haps be retained, the meaning will be, *till I know *tis dotie, 
I shall be m,iserabie, whatever befal me. yohnson. 
The folio reads, in support of Dr. Johnson's remark : 

I£ov)e*er iny haps, my joys were Jie^er begun. 
Mr. Heath would read: 

HoHUf^er 't may hap, m,yjoys will ne*er begin. Steevens. 
By his haps, he means his successes. His fortmie was begun, 
but his joys were not. M. Mason. 

Howe*er my haps, my joys will ne*e.r begin.] This is the read- 
ing of the quarto. Tli|j folio, for the sake of rhyme reads : 

Hov3e*er my haps, m^y joys were ne*er begun. 
But this, I think, the poet could not have written. The King 
is speaking of the future time. To say, till I shall^ be informed 
VOL. XV. T 
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SCENE IV, 

A Plain in Denmark. 

Enter Fortinbras, and Forces^ marching. 

For, Go, captain, from me greet the Danish king ; 
Tell him, that, by his licence, Fontinbras 
Craves^ the conveyance of a promised march 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. 
If that his majesty would aught with us, 
We shall express our duty in his eye,^ 
And let him know so. 

Cafi. I will do *t, my lord. 

For, Go softly on. [^Exeunt For. and Forces, 

Enter Hamlet, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, ^c. 

Mam, Good sir, whose powers are thesQ?^ 

Cafi, They are of Norway, sir. 

Ham, How purpos'd, sir, 

I pray you? 

Cafi, Against some part of Poland. 

Ham, Who 

Commands them, sir ? 

Cafi, The nephew to old Norway, Fortinbras. 

Ham, Goes it against the main of Poland, sir, 
Or for some frontier? . 

Cafi, Truly to speak, sir, and with no addition^ 
We go to gain a little patch of ground. 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 

that a certain act has been done, whatever may befal me, my jc^s 
never had a beginning, is surely nonsense. Malone. 

9 — ,-,- Craves — ] Thus the quartos. The folio — Clavm^. Steevens. 

1 We shall express our duty in his eye,] So, in Antony and Cleo- 
fair a : 

« ^ — tended her »* the eyesP 

In his eye, means, in his presence. The phrase appears to have 
been formularly. See The Establishment of the Household of 
Prince Henry, A. D. 1610 : ** Also the ffentleman-usher shall be 
careful to see and informe all such as doe service in the Princes 
eye, that they perform their dutyes" &c. Again, in The Regu- 
lations for the Government of the ^eerCs Household^ 1627: 
** all such as doe service in the keen's eye." Steevens. 

2 Good sir, &c.] The remaining part of this scene is omitted 
in the folio. Steevens. 
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To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it ; 
Nor will it yield to Norway, or the Pole, 
A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee. 
Ham, Why, then the Polack never will defend it. 
Cafi. Yes, 'tis already garrisoned. 
Ham. Two thousand souls, and twenty thousand ducats, 
Will not debate the question of this straw: 
This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace j 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the man dies. — I humbly thank you, sir. 

Cafi. God be wi' you, sir. [Exit Cap, 

Ro8, Will 't please you go, my lord \ 

Ham. I will be with you straight. Go a little before. 

[Exeunt Ros. and GuiL. 
How all occasions do inform against me, 
And spur my dull revenge ! What is a man, 
If his chief good, and market of his time,^ 
Be but to sleep, and feed ? a beast, no more. 
Sure, he, that made us with such large discourse,* 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability aod godlike reason 
To fust in us unus'd. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple* 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, — 
A thought, which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom, 
And, ever, three parts coward,— I do not know 
Why yet I live to say. This thing *« to do; 
Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means, 
To do 't. Examples, gross as earth, exhort me: 
Witness, this army, of such mass, and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince ; 
Whose spirit, with divine ambition pufF'd, 
Makes mouths at the invisible event ; 

3 — - chief goody and market of his time, &c.] If his highest 
good, and that for ivhich he selU his time, be to sleep and feed. 

yohnion. 
Market, I think, here means profit. Malone, 

* -^ large discourse,] Such latitude of comprehension, such 
power of reveiwing the past and anticipating the future. Johnson. 

* fome craven scruple — 3 Some cowardly scruple. See 

Vol. VI, p. 68, n. 7. Malone. 
So, in King Henry VI, V. I: 

" Or durst not, for his craven heart, say this.*' Steevens^ 
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Exposing what is mortal, and unsure, 

To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 

Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great, 

Is, not to stir without great argument;^ 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw. 

When honour 's at the stake. How stand I then, 

That have a father kill'd, a mother stain'd. 

Excitements of my reason, and my blood,^ 

And let all sleep? while, to my shame, I see 

The imminent death of twenty thousand men. 

That, for a fantasy, and trick of fame. 

Go to their graves like beds ; fight for a plot^ 

Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 

Whicli is not tomb enough, and continent,^ 

To hide the slain ? — O, from this time forth. 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing wortli ! [^xir. 

* ■ '" Rightly to be great. 

Is, not to stir viithout &c.] This passage I have printed ac- 
cording to the copy. ,Mr. Theobald had regulated it thus : 

■ '7i> not to be great, 

Never to stir without great argument ^ 

But greatly &c. 
The sentiment of Shakspeare is partly just, and partly romantick. 

— Rightly to be great. 

Is, not to stir vsithout great argument; 
is exactly philosophical. 

But greatly to find quarrel in a atroKJ, 

When honour '« at the stake. 
is the idea of a modern hero. But then, says he, honour is an ar^ 
fum£nt, or subject of debate, sufficiently great, and when honour 
IS at stake, we must find cause of quarrel in a straw. Johnson. 

^ Excitements of my reason, and iny blood,"] Provocations which 
^excite both my reason and my passions to vengeance. .Johnson. 

* — ^ h plot.] A piece, or portion. See Ki7tg Lear, Act III, sc. 
ii. Vol. XIV. Reed. 

So, in The Mirror for Magistrates: 

** Of gfrounde to win aflot, a while to dwell, 
" We venture lives, ana send our souls to hell." ff&iderson- 
9 _. continent,] Continent, in our author, means that which 
comprehends or encloses. So, in King Lear : 

" Rive your concealing continents^* 
Again, in Chapman's version of tlxe third Iliad: 

«« did take 

** Thy fair form for a continent of parts as fair, — .** • 

See King Lear, Act III, sc. ii. Steevens. 
Again, Lord Bacon, On the Advancement of Learning, 4to. 1633* 
p. 7 ; " — if there be no fullnesse, then is the continent greater 
tkan the content.*' Reed, 
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SCENE V. 

Elsinore. A Room in the Caattti 
Enter Queen and Horatio. 

Queen. — - 1 will not speak with her. 

Hor. She is importunate; indeed, distract; 
Her mood will needs be pitied. 

Queen. What would she have? 

Hor. She speaks much of her father; says, she hears, 
There ''s tricks i' the world; and hems, and beats her 

heart; 
Spurns enviously at straws ;' speaks things in doubt. 
That carry but half sense: her speech is nothing, 
Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ;* they aim at it,^ 
And botch the words up iit to their own thoughts ; 
Which, as her winks, and nods, and gestures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think, there might be thought, 
Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily.^ 

^ Spumt enviously at ttraws ;] JEnvy is much oftener put by 
our poet (and those of his time) for direct aversion, than for ma- 
lignity conceived at the sight ofanvther't excellence or happinett. 

So, in King Henry Vfjl: 

** Youtiim the good we offer into envy.^ 

Again, in Go(Ps Revenge against JHurder, 1621, Sist. VI.— 
*' She loves the memory of Sypontus, and envies and detests thiit 
of her two husbands." Steevens. 

Sec Vol. X, p. 84, n. 1 ; and Vol. XI, p. 240, n. 7. Malone. 

2 — — to collection ;] i. e. to deduce consequences from such 
premises ; or, as Mr. M. Mason observes, " endeavour to collect 
some meaning from them." So, in Cytnbeline, scene the last: 

*' — whose containing 
*' Is so frt)m sense to hardness, that I can 
*' Make no collection of it." 
See the note on this passage. Steevens. 

3 — they aim at />,] The quartos read— M<ry yawn at it. To 
aiTn is to guess. So, in Romeo and yuUet : 

" I fl/mV so near, when I supposed you lov'd." Steevens. 

* Though nothing sure, yet m,uch imhappily.]^ i. e. tliough her 
meaning cannot be certainly collected, yet there is enough to put 
a mischievous interpretation to it. Warburton. 
' That unhappy once signified m^ischievous, may be known from 
V. Holland's translation of Pliny's Natural History, Book XIX, 
ch. vii : << *-*— the shrewd and unhappie foules which lie upon 
/ T 2 
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Queen. *Twere good, she were spoken with;* for she 
may strew 
Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds: 
Let her come in. [Exit Hon. 

To my sick soul, as sin's true nature is, 
Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss :<^ 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 
It spills, itself in fearing to be spilt. 

Re-enter Horatio, with Ophelia. 
Ofih. Where is the beauteous majesty of Denmark? 
Queen. How now, Ophelia? 
Oph. How should I your true love know"^ 
From another one? 
By his cockle hat and stajfy 

jlnd his sandal shoon,^ [Singing^, 

the lands, and eat up the seed new sowne." We still use unlucky 
in the same sense. Steevem. 

See Vol. V, p. 286, n. 7 ; and Vol. XI, p. 235, n. 2. Mahne. 

' 'Tkveregood she ivere spoken with;'] These lines are given to- 
the Queen in the foho, and to Horatio in the quaii^o. Johnson. 

I think the two first hnes of Horatio's speech ['Tiuere good^ 
&c.] belong to him ; the rest to the Queen. Blackstone. 

In the quarto, the Queen, Horatio, and a Gentleman, enter at 
the beginning of tliis scene. The two speeches, " She is inipor- 
tunate," &c. and " She speaks miich of her fatlier," &c. are there 
given to the Gentleinan, and the line now before us, as well as 
the two following, to Horatio: the remainder of this speech to the 
Oueen. I think it probable that the regulation proposed by Sir 
W. Blackstone was that intended by Shakspesire. Malone. 

* -? — to some great amiss :] Shakspeare is not singular in his 
use of this word as a substantive. So, in The Arraignment ofParisy 
1584: 

" Gracious forbearers of this world's amiss.^^ 
Again in Lyly's Wom,an in the Moon, 1597 : 

** Pale be my looks, to witness my amiss." 
Again, in Greene's Disputation between a He Coneycatcher, &c. 
1592: "revive in them the memory of my ^refltamm." Steevens. 
Each toy is, each trifle. Malone. 

"^ Hovj should I your true love &c.] There is no part of t^is play 
in its representation on the stage, more pathetick than this scene ; 
which, I suppose, proceeds from the utter insensibility Ophelia 
has to her own misfortunes. 

. A g^eat sensibility, or none at all, seems to produce the same 
eftect. In the latter the audience supply what she w^ants, and 
with the former they sympathize. Sir J. Reynolds. 
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^een, Alas, sweet lady, what imports this song? 
Ofih, Say you ? nay, pray you, mark. 

He is dead and gone^ ladt/y [Sing's* 

He is dead and gone ; 
At his head a grass-green turf^ 
At his heels a stone* 
O, ho! 

Queen. Ns^y, but Ophelia, ■ 

0/ih, Pray you, mark. 

White hi& shroud as the mountain snovfj [Sings. 

Enter King. 
Queen. Alas^ look here, my lord. 
Oph. Larded all with sweet Jlowers;^ 
Which bewefit to the grave did go^ 
With true-love showers. , 
ISng. How do you, pretty lady ? 
Ofih. Well, God 'ield you I* They say, the owl was a 

* By his cockle hat and staff. 
And hi* sandal shoon.'^ This is the description of a pilgrim. 
While this kind of devotion was in favour, love -intrigues were 
carried on under that mask. Hence the old b:.llads and novels 
made pilginmages the subjects of their plots. The cockle-shell 
hat was one of the essential badges of this vocation : for the chief 
places of devotion being beyond sea, or on the coasts, the pil- 

frims were accustomed to put cockle-shells upon their hats, to 
enote the intention or performance of their devotion. JVarhurtofU 
So, in Green's Never too late, 1616 : 
** A hat of straw like to a swain, 
** Shelter for the sun ai\d rain, 
" With a scallop-shell before," &c. 
Again, in The Old Wives Tale, by George Peele, 1595 : " I 
will give thee a palmer's staff of yvorie, and a scallop-shell of beat- 
en gold.** Steevens. 

^ Larded all voith svseet floviers s"] The expression is taken from 
cookery. Johnson. 

1 — — did go,"] The old editions re&dfdid not go. Corrected 
by Mr. Pope. Steevetu. 

2 Well, God 'ield^oM.'] i. e. Heaven reward you! So, in Anto^ 
Tty and Cleopatra : 

** Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no more, 

" And the Gods yield you for 't!" 
So, Sir John Grey,' in a letter in Ashmole's Appendix to his 
Account of the Garter, Numb. 46 : " The king of his gracious 
lordshipe, God yeld him, hale chosen me to be owne of his bre- 
threne of the knyghts of the garter." Theobald. 
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baker's daughter.^ Lord, we know what we are, but know 

not what we may be. God be at your table! 
King. Conceit upon her father. 
Ofih. Pray, let us have no words of this; but when they 
ask you, what it means, say you this: 

Good morrow^ *tia Saint V<Uentine*9 day<^ 
All in the morning betime^ r 

And I a maid at your windoWj 
To be your Falentinei 

3 — - the ovil vias a baker^s daughter,'} This was a metamor- 
phosis of the common people, arising" from the mealy appear- 
ance of the owPs feathers, and her g^uarding the bread from mice. 

Warburton, 

To guard the hresid from mice, is rather the office of a cat than 
an ovil. In barns and granaries, indeed, the services of the ow/ 
are still acknowledged. This was, however, no metamorphoM 
of the common people, but a legendary story, which botn Dr. 
jfohnson and myself have read, yet in what book at least I cannot 
recollect. — Our Saviour beine refused bread by the daughter of 
a baker, is described as punishing her by turning' her into an ovtl. 

Steevens. 

This is a common story among the vulgar in Gloucestershire, 
and is thus related ; ** Our Saviour went into a baker's shop 
where they were baking, and asked for some bread to eat. The 
mistress of the shop immediately put a piece of dough into the 
oven to bake for him ; but was reprimanded by her daughter^ 
who insisting that the piece of dough was too large, reduced it 
to a very small size. The dough, however, immediately after- 
wards beg-an to swell, and presently became of a most enormous 
size. Whereupon, the baker's daughter cried out * Heugh, heugh, 
heugh,' whicli owl-like noise probably induced our Saviour for 
her wickedness to transform her into that bird." This story is 
often related to children, in order to deter them from such illibe- 
ral behaviour to poor people. Douce. 

* Good m.orroiv, 'tis Saint Valentine's day,} Old copies : 
TO'm.orro%v is &>€. 
The correction is Dr. Farmer's. Steevens. 

There is a rural tradition that about this time of year birds 
choose their mates. Bourne, in liis Antiquities of the Com,mon 
People, observes, that ** it is a ceremony never omitted among 
the vulgar, to draw lots, which they term Valentines, on the eve 
before Valentine -day. The names of a select number of one sex 
are by an equal number of the other put into some vessel j and 
after that every one draws a name, which for the present is caU- 
ed their Valentine, and is also looked upon as a gpoodomen of theit 
being man and wife afterwards." Mr. Brand adds, that he has 
" searched the legend of St Valentine, but thinks there is no 
occurrence in his life, that could give rise to this ceremony." 

Malon/, 
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Then uft he roee^ aiid don'd his clothea^ 

jind dupft'd the chamber door;9 
Let in the maid^ that out a maid 
JVever defiarted more. 
King, Pretty Ophelia ! 

^fih. Indeed, without an oath, I *il make an end on 't; 
By Gis^^ and by Saint Charity^ 

jiiackj and fy for shame t 
Young men will do */, if they come to V ,• 
By cock^^ they are to blame, 

* Ami dupp'd the chamber door;"] To dup, is to do up; to liflthe 
latch. It were easy to write — And op'd. Johnson. 

To dup, was a common contraction of to do up. So, in Damon 
Mnd Pythias, 1582 : " — the porters are drunk ; will they not dup 
the gate to-day V* 

Lord Surrey, in his translation of the second JEnetd^ renders 

Panduntur porta &c. 

" The g^tes cast up, we issued out to play." 
The phrase seems to have been adopted either n*om doing up tlie 
latch, or drawing up the portcullis. So, in the ancient MS. -ro- 
mance bf The SovJdon of Babyloyne, p. 40 : 

** To the prison she hyed hir swyth, 

" The prison dore up she doth." 
Aguin, in The Cookers Play, in the Chester collection pf myste* 
ries, MS. Harl. 1013, p. 140 : 

" Open up hell-gates anon." 
it apT>ears from Martin Mark-ailh Apologie to the Bel-man if 
London, 1610, that in the cant of gypsies. Sic. Dup the gigger, 
signified to open the doore. Steevens. 

• By Gis,] I rather imagine it should be read: 

By Cis, 

That is, by St. Cecily, yohnson. 

See the second paragi-aph of the next note. Steevene. 

7 iry Saint Charity,] Sainf Charity is a known sai»t among 

tlie Roman CathoUcks. Spenser mentions her, Eclog. V, 255 : 

" Ah dear lord, and sweet Saint Charity .'" 
Again, in The Dowfall <f Robert Earl of Muntington, 1601 : 

"Therefore, sweet master, for Saint Chjuity." 
Again, in A lytell Geste of Robyn Hode: 

** Lete me go, then sayd the sheryf> 

" For saint Charyt^, ~." 
Again, ibid: 

" Gyve us some of your spendynge, 

" Fop saynt Charyti,** 
I find, by Gisse, used as an adjuration, both by Gascoigne in his 
Poems, by Preston in his CamJbyes^ and in the comedy of See rm 
and at me mett 1618 : 
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Quoth she^ before you tumbled me^ 
Youjfirotnia'd me to wed: 
[He answers.^] 
So Ht>ould Iha^ done, by yonder sun. 
An thou hadst not come to my bed. 
King, Haw long hath she been thus? 
Ofih. I hope^ all will be well. We must be patient: but 
I cannot choose but weep, to think, they should lay him 
i* the cold ground : My brother shall know of it, and so 
I thank you for your good counsel. Come, my coach ! 
Good night, ladies ;^ good night, sweet ladies : good night, 
good night. [Exit. 

" By Giise I swear, were I so fairly wed," &c. 
Ag^ain, In King Edviard Illy 1599 : 

** By GUy fair lords, ere many dales be past," &c. 
Again, in Hey wood's 23d Epigram, Fourth Hundred : 

" Nay, by Gisy he looketh on you maister, quoth he." 

Steevens. 

Mr. Steevens's first assertion, tlioughjdisputed by a catholick 
friend, can be supported by infallible authority. ** We read," 
says Dr. Douglas, **in the mailyrology on the fiirst of August— 
Rom/x passio sanctaruvn virginum, Fidel, Spei, et charitatis, 
qua tub Hadriario prindpe martyria coronam adepta sunt'* 

Criterion, p. 68. Rittoru 

In the scene between the Bastard Faulconbridge and the fri- 
ars and nunne, in the First Part of The troublesome Raigne of 
King yohuy (edit. 1779, p. 256, &c.) " the nunne swears by Gis, 
and the friers pray to Saint Withold (another obsolete saint men* 
tioned in King Lear, Vol. XIV,) and adjure him by Saint Charitie 
to hear them." Blackstone. 

By Gis,"] There is not the least mention of any saint whose 
name corresponds with this, either in the Romxin Calendar, the 
service in Usum, SaruTn, or in the Benedlctlonary of Bishop 
Athelwold. I believe the word to be only a corrupted abbrevia- 
tion of yesus, the letters J. H. S* being anciently all that was set 
down to denote that sacred name, on altars, the covers of books, 
&c. Ridley. 

Though Gis may be, and I believe is, only a contraction of 
yesus, there is certainly a Saint Gislen, with whose name it cor- 
resronds. Ritson. 

' By cock,] This is likewise a corruption of the sacred name. 
Many instances of it are given In a note at the beginning of the 
fifth Act of The Second Part of King Henry IV. Steevens. 

^ He ansviers."] These words I have added from the quartos. 

Steevens. 

^ Come, my coach! Good nighty ladies; &c.] In Marlowe's 
Tamhtrlaine, 1590, Zabina in her frenzy uses the s«me ezpre^- 
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King. Follow her close ; give her good watch, T pray 
you. \_£xit HoR. 

O! this is the poison of deep grief; it springs 
All from her father's death: And now behold, 

Gertrude, Gertrude, 

When sorrows come,^ they come not single spies, 
But in battalions I First, her father slain ; 
Next, your son gone ; and he most violent author 
Of his own just remove: The people muddied, 
Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts, and whispers, 
For good Polonius* death ; and we have done but greenly,^ 
In hugger-mugger to inter him :'* Poor Ophelia 
Divided from herself, and her fair judgment ; 

sion : " Hell, mah ready my conchy my chair, my jewels, I come, 

1 cofne." Malone. 

2 When sorrows com,e, &c.] In Ray's Proverbs we find, " Mis- 
fortunes seldom come alone,'* as a proverbial phrase. I^eed. 

^ — but greenly,] But unskilfully ; with greenness; that is, 
without ^maturity ofjudgment. yohnson. 

* /n hugger-mugger to inter him:'] All the modern editions 
that 1 have consulted, give it: 

In private to inter him : — . 
That the words now replaced are better, I do not undertake to 
prove ;' it is sufficient that they are Shakspeare's : if phraseology 
is to be changed as words grow uncouth by disuse, or gross by 
vulgarity, the history of every language will be lost ; we shall no 
longer have the words of any author; and, as these alterations will 
be often: unskilfully made, we shall in time have veiy little of his 
meaning. Johnson. 

On this just observation 1 ground the restoration of a gross and 
unpleasing word in a preceding passage, for which Mr. Pope 
substituted groan. See p. 131, n. 9. The alteration in the present 
instance was made by the same editor. Malone. 

Tliis expression is used in The Revenger^s Tragedy, 1609 : 

** he died like a politician, 

*• In hugger -mugger." 
Again, in Harrington's Ariosto : 

** So that it might be done in hugger -m/ugger.^* 

Shakspeare probably took the expression from the following 
passage in Sir Thomas North's translation of Plutarch : — " An- 
tonius thinking that his body should be honoiu-ably buried, and 
not in hugger -m^ugger.^^ 

It appears from Greene's Groundwork of Coney catching ^ 1592, 
that to hugger was to lurk about. Steevens. 

The meaning of the expression is ascertained by Florio's Ita- 
lian Dictionary, 1598 : " Diiiascoso, Secretly, hiddenly, in hugger^ 
mugger.^^ Malone^ 
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Without the which we are pictures, or mere beast»« 
Last, and as much containing as all these, 
Her brother is in secret come from France : 
Feeds on his wonder,^ keeps himself in clouds, 
And wants not buzzars to infect his ear 
With pestilent speeches of his father's death; 
Wherein necessity, of matter beggar'd,^ 
Will nothing stick our person to arraign 
In ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude, this, 
I-ike to a murdering piece,'' in many places 

' Feeds on his nuondery'] The folio reads — 
Keeps on his wonder^ ■ 
The quarto- 
Feeds on this wonder, — . 
Thus the true reading is picked out from between them. Sir T. 
Hanmer reads unnecessarily — 

Feeds on his anger, ■ . yohnson. 
* Wherein necessity, &C.3 Sir T. Hanmer reads: 
Whence animosity of matter beggared. 
He seems not to have imderstood the connection. Wherein, that 
is, in vihich pestilent speeches, necessity, or the obligation of an ac- 
cuser to support his charge, will nothing stick, &C Johnson. 

^ Liie to a murdering piece, 3 Such a piece as assassins use, 
with many barrels. It is necessaiy to apprehend this, to see the 
Justness of the similitude. Warburton. 

The same term occurs in a passage in The Double Marriage of 
Beaumont and Fletcher : 

** Arid like a WMrdering piece, alms not at one, 
•* But all that stand within the dangerous level." 
Again, in All *s Lost by Lust, a tragedy by Rowley, 1633 : 

" If thou fail'st too, the king comes with a murdering piece, 
" In the rear." 
Again, in A Fair parrel, by Midddleton and Rowley, 1622: 
** There is not such another murdering pi^cc 
" In all the stock of calumny." 
It appears from a passage in Smith's Sea Grannnier, 1627, that 
it was a piece of ordnance used in ships of war : ** A case-shot 
is any kinde of small bullets, nailes, old iron, or the like, to put 
into the case, to shoot out of the ordnances ov murderers i these 
will doe much mischiefe." &c. Steepens. 

A murdering-piece was the specifick term in Shakspeare's time 
for a piece of ordnance, or small cannon. The word is found in 
Cole's Latin Dictionary, 1679, and rendered, ** tormentum m,u' 
rale," 

The small cannon, which are, or were used in the forecastle, 
half-deck, or steerage of a ship of war, were within tliis century, 
called TYiurdering-pieoeS' Malone. 

Perhaps what is now, from the manner of it, called a«iv9«ef. 
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Gives me superfluous death ! [^ JS/oi^e tdthin. 

Queen. Alack ! what noise is this ?* 

Enter a Gentleman. 

King. Attend. 
Where are my Switzers?^ Let them guard the doOF: 
What is the matter? 

Gent. Save yourself, my lord; 

The ocean, overpeering of his list,* 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O'erbears your officers! The rabble call him, lord; 
And, as the world were now but to begin. 
Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 
The ratifiers and props of every word,* 

It is mentioned in Sir T. Roes Voiage to the E. Indies, at the end 
of Delia Valle's Travels, 1665 : "— the East India company had 
a very little pinnace. ..mann'd she was with ten men, and had only 
one smaU murdering-piece within her." Probably it was never 
charged with a single ball, but always with shot, pieces of old 
iron, &c. Ritson. 

8 Alack f &c.] This speech of the Queen is omitted in the 
quartos. Steevena. 

® — my Switzers ?] I have observed in many of our old 

plays, that the guards attendant on Kings are called Svaitzert, 

ana that without any regard to the country where the scene lies. 

Thus, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Noble Gentleman, Act III, sc. i: 

** — — — — was it not 

** Some place of gain, as clerk to the great band 
" Of marrow-bones, that the people call the Switzers? 
•* Men made of beef and sarcenet P' Heed. 
The reason is, because the Swiss in tlie time of our poet, as 
at present, were hired to fight the battles of other nations. So, 
in Nashe's Chrises Teares over Jerusalem,, 4to. 1594 : " Law, 
Ibgicke, and the Switzers, may be hired to fight for any body.** 

Milone. 
^ The ocean, overpeering of his list,] The lists are the barriers 
which the spectators of a tournament must not pass. Johnson. 
See note on Othello, Act IV, sc. i. Ste^vens. 
List, in this place, only signifies boundary, i. e. the shore. So, 
in King Henry JV, P. II : 

" The very list, the very utmost bound 
" Of all our fortunes.'* 
The selvage of cloth was in both places, I believe, in our au- 
thor's thoughts. Malone. 

* The ratifiers and props of every word,] By word is here meant 
a declaration, or proposal. It is determined to this sense, by the 
inference it hath to what had just preceded : 
VOL. XV. U 
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They cry, Choose we; LaerUa shall be kingi 
Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds, 
Ixiertes shall be king^ Laertes king I 

Queen. How cheerfully on the false trail they cry ! 
O, this is counter, you false Danish dogs.^ 

JKmg. The doors are bwoke. iJSfoise within. 

Enter Laertss, armed; jyants following. 

Laer. Where is this king? — Sirs, stand you all with- 
out. 

Dan* No, let 's come in. 

Laer. I pray you, give me leaye. 

Dan. We will, we will. \^They retire without the Door. 

Laer. I thank you :-— keep the door.— O thou vile king, 
Give me my father. 

Queen. Calmly, good Laertes. 

Laer. That drop of blood, that 's calm, proclaims me 
bastard; 

\ " The rabble call him lord," &c. 

This acclamation, which is the word here spoken of, was^made 
without regard to antiquity, or received custom, whose con- 
currence, however, is necessarily required to confer validity 
and stability in every proposal of this kind. Heath. 

Sir T. Hanmer wauld transpose this line and the next. Dr. 
Warburton proposes to read, Hoard/ and Dr. Johnson, iveal, in- 
stead of u'ori I should be rather for reading, vtorJt. Tyrmhitt, 

In the first folio there is only a comma at the end of the above 
line ; and will not the passage bear this construction ? — ^The rab- 
ble call him lord, and as if the world were no w but to begin, and 
as if the ancient custom of hereditary succession were unknown, 
tliey, the ratifiers and props of ewrj/ word he utters, ciy, — Let us 
make choice, Uiat Laertes shall be king. Toilet. 

This construction might certainly be admitted, and the ratijiert 
and props of every word might be understood to be applied to the 
rabiie mentioned in a preceding line, without Sir T. Hanmer's 
tran.sposition of this and tlie following line; but there is no autho- 
rity for what Mr. Toilet adds, " of every word he [Laertes] 
utters" for the poet has not described Laertes as having uttered 
a word. If, therefore, the rabble are called the ratifiers and props 
of every word, we must understand, ** of every word uttered by 
themselves:'** which is so tame, tliat it would be unjust to our poet 
to suppose that to have been his meaning. Ratifiers, &c. refer 
not to the people, but to custom and antiquity, which the speaker 
says are the true ratifiers and props of every word. The last 
word however of the line may well be suspected to be corrupt* 
and Mr. Tyrwhitt has probably suggested the ti-ue reading. 

Malone, 

^ O, this is counter, you false Danish dogs."] Hounds ryn counter 
when they trace the trail backwards. Johnson. 
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Cries, cuckold^^to my father; brands, the harlot 
Even here, between the chaste unsmirched browj* 
Of my true mother. 

King, What is the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so giant-like ?-^ 
Let him go, Gertrude ; do not fear our person ; 
There *s such divinity doth hedge a king, 
Xhat treason can but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of his will. — Tell me, Laertes, 
Why thou art thus incens'd ;— Let him go, Gertrude;-— 
5peak, man. 

iMer, Where is my father? 

King, Dead. 

Queen. , But not by him. 

JSang. Let him demand his iill. 

Laer, How came he dead? I '11 not be juggled with.: 
To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackest devil ! 
Conscience, and grace, to the profoundest pit ! 
I dare damnation : To this point I stand, — 
That both the worlds I give to negligence,* 
Let come what comes ; only I ^11 be reveng'd 
Most throughly for my father* 

JSng. Who shall stay you? 

iMer. My will, not all the world's : 
And, for my means, I '11 husband them so well. 
They shall go far with little. 

IGng, Good Laertes, 

If you desire to know the certainty 
Of your dear father's death, is 't writ in your revenge, 
That, sweepstake, you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loser? 

Laer. None but his enemies. 

King. Will you know them then ? 

* _ unsmirched broti),'] i. e. clean, not defiled. To besmirch, 
our author uses. Act 1, sc. v, and again in King Heivry V, Act IV, 
Bc. iii. 

This seems to be an allusion to a pi*overb often introduced in 
the old comedies. Thus, in The London Prodigal, 1605 : " — as 
tsaie as the skin between any man's broius.^* 

The same phii'ase is also foimd in Much Ado about Nothing, 
Act III, flc. V. Steevene. 

^ That both the worlds / give to negli^encey'] So, in Macbeth : 
** But let the frame of tilings £sjoint, both the tyor/cfe suf- 
fer." S^teeveas. 
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Laer, To his good friends thus wide I '11 ope xny arms ; 
And, like the kind life-rend'iing pelican,^ 
Repast them with my blood. 

King, Why, now you speak 

Like a good child, and a true gentleman. 
That I am guiltless of your Other's death. 
And am most sensibly^ in grief for it, 
It shall as level to your judgment 'pear,^ 
As day does to your eye. 

Danes. \withiri\ Let her come in. 

Laer, How now! what noise is that? 

Enter Ophelia, fantascicaUy. dressed^ tviih Straw9 and 

Flowers, 
O heat, dry up my brains! tcj^rs seven times salt. 
Bum out the sense and virtue of mine eye!-— 
By heaven, thy madness shall be paid with weight, 
Till our scale turn the beam. O rose of May! 
Bear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia !— 
O heavens'! is 't possible, a young maid's wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man's life ? 
Nature is fine in love: and, where 'tis fine, 
It sends some precious instance of itself 

* — life-rendering pelican,] So, in the ancient Interlude of 
Kature, bl. 1. no date : 

*' Who taught the cok hys watche-howres to observe, 
" And syng of corage wyth shryll throte on hye ? 
•* Who taught the pellycan her tender hart to cai-ve ?-^ 
*• For she nolde suiFer her byrdys to dye ?'* 
Again, in the old play of King Leir, 1605 : 
" I am as kind as is the pelican, 
** That kils itselfe, to save her young ones lives." 
It is almost needless to add that this account of the bird ia en- 
tirely fabulous. Steevem, 

7 ._« ^lYiost sensibly — ] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio, 
/ollowing the en*or of a later quarto, reads— most sensible. 

Malme. 
^ — toyeur judgment *pear,3 So the quarto. The folio, and 
all the later editions, read : 

— - to your judgment pierce, 
less intelligpibly. Johnson. 

This elision of the verb to appear, is common to Beaumont ancl 
Fletcher. So, in The Maid in the Mill: 

** They *pear so handsomely, I will go forward." 
Again : 

** And where they *pear so excellent in httle, 
<* They will but flame in great/' Stee^na. 
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After the thing it loves.' 

Oph. They bore him barefaced on the biers^ 
Hey no nonnyy nonny hey nonny:^ 
jind in his grave rain'd many a tearp-^ 
Fare you well, my dove ! 

Laer. Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade revenge, 
It could not move thus. 

Ofih, You must sing, Down a^down^ an you call him a* 
dovm-a. O, how the wheel becomes it \^ It is the iJBdse 
steward, that stole his master's daughter. 

* Nature is fine in love: andy vshere ^tisfitie^ 
It send* tootle precious instance ofkselj 

After the thing it loves,"] These lin^ s are not in the quftrto^ 
fiuid might have been omitted in the foUo without great loss, for 
they are obscure and affected ; hut, I think, they require no 
emendation. Love (says Laertes) is the passion by which nature 
is most exalted and refined; and as substances, refined and sub- 
tilised, easily obey any impulse, or follow any attraction, some 
part of nature, so purified and refined^ fiies on after the att?:«ct« 
:ng object, after the thing it loves : 

" As into air the purer spirits flow, 
" And separate from their kindred dregs below, 
" So flew her soul." Johnson. 
The meaning of the passage may b«-— That her wits, like the 
spirit of fine essences, flew oflT or evaporated. Fine, however, 
sometimes signifies artful. So, in All *s Well that Ends Wells 
** Thou art too fine in thy evidence." Steevens. 

* They bore him barefa<?d on the bier; &c.] So, in Chaucer^S 
KnighteU Tale, Mr. TjTwhitt's edit. ver. 2879: 

** He laid him bare the visage on the here, 

** Therwith he wept that pitee was to here." Steevent. 

* Hey no nonny, &c.] These words, which were the burthen of 
a song, are found only in the folio. See Vol. XIV, King Lear, 
Act III, sc. iii. Malone. 

These words are also found in old John Hey wood's Play ^ 
The Wether.' 

** Gyve boys wetlier, quoth a nonny Twnny.^' 

I am informed, that among the common people ui Norfolk, to 
wmny signifies to trifie or play luith. Steevens. 

3 O, hov} the wheel becomes it ! &c.] The story alluded to I do 
not know ; but perhaps the lady stolen by the stewed was re- 
duced to spin. Johnson. 

The voheel may mean no more than the burthen of the song^ 
which she had jiist repeated, and as such was formerly used. | 
met with the following observation in an old quarto black-letter 
book, published before the time of Shakspeare. 

" The song was accounted a good one, thogh it was not moche 

U2 
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Laer, This nothing 's more than matter. 

Ofih. There 's rosemary, that 's for rememtooice ; 
pray you, love, remember : and there is pansies, that 's 
for thoughts^ 



graced by the ivheeie which in no wise accorded with the sub- 
ject matter thereof." 

I quote this from memory, and from a book, of which I cannot . 
recollect the exact title or date ; but the pasa^a^e was in a pre- 
face to some songs or sonnets. I well remember, to have met 
with tlie word in tlie same sense in other old books. 

^ota, indeed, as I am informed, is the ancient musical terra 
in Latin, for the burden of a song Dr. Farmer, however, has 
just favoured me with a quotation from Nicholas Breton's Toyes 
of an Idle Head, 1577, which at once explains the word v)neel 
10 the sense for which 1 have contended : 

" That I may sing, full merrily, 

** Not heigh ho we/e, but care away f" 
i. e. not with a melancholy, but a cheerful burthen. 

I formerly supposed that the ballad alluded to by Ophelia, was 
that entered on the books of the Stationers' Company: " October 
1580. Four ballades of the Lord of Lorn and the FaUe Steward,*^ 
&c. but Mr. Ritson assures me there is no corresponding theft 
in it. SteeveM, 

I am inclined to think that wheel is here used in its ordinary 
•ense, and that these words allude to the occupation of the girl 
who is supposed to sing the song alluded to by Ophelia.— The 
following lines in Hall's Virgid^marum, 1597, appear to me to 
s^d some support to this interpretation : 

** Some drunken rimer thinks his time well spent, 

** If he can live to see his name in print ; 

" Who when he is once fleshed to the presse, 

" And sees his handselle have such fair successe, 

** Sung to the voheele, and sung unto the payle, 

•* He sends forth thraves of ballads to the sale." 
So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Characters, 1614: " She make* 
her hands hard with laboiu*, and her head soft with pittie ; and 
when winter evenings fall early, sitting at her meny vjheele, she 
sings a defiance to the giddy wheele of fortime." 

Our author likewise furnishes an authority to the same pur- 
pose. Twelfth Night, Act II, sc. iv : 

" — Come, the song we had last night: 

** The spinsters and knitters in the sun, 

" Do use to chaunt it.'* 
■ A musical antiquary may perhaps contend, that the contro- 
verted words of the text alludes to an ancient instrument men- 
tioned by Chaucer, and called by him a rote, by others a vielle,- 
which was played upon by the friction of a wheel. Malon€. 

* There '* rosemary, that ^sfor refnemhrance,'^-'-and there is pan' 
*iUi that '« far thoughts.'} There is probably some mythology in 
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Laer, A document in madness ; thoughts and remem- 
brance fitted. 

Ofih. There 's fennel for you, and columbines:'--^ 

the choice of these herbs, but I cannot explain it. Panties is for 
thoughts^ because of its name, Fentees ; but why rotemary indi- 
cates remembrance^ except that it is an ever-green, and carried 
at funerals, I have not discovered, yohnton. 
So, in All Foola^ a comedy, by Chapman, t605 : 
' " What flowers are these ? 
" The parute this. 
«• O, that 's for lovers' thoughts r* 
Rosemary was anciently supposed to strengthen the memory* 
and was not only carried at funerals, but worn at weddings, as 
appears from a passage in Beaumont and Fletcher's Elder Brn' 
. rAer, Act III, sc. iii. 

And from another in Ram,- Alley ^ or Merry Tricks^ 1611: 
" — will I be tuecT this morning, 
** Thou shalt not be there, nor once be graced with 
** A piece of rosemary^^ 
Again, in The Noble Spanish Soldier, 1634 : " I meet few but 
are stuck with roseinary : every one asked me who was. to be 
married*^ 

Again, in Greene's Never too Late, 1616 : " — she hath 
given thee a nosegay of flowers, wherein, as a top -gallant for all 
the rest, is set in rosemary for remeTnbrance.^^ 

Again, in A Dialogue between Nature and the Phanix, by E> 
Chester, 1601 : 

" There 's rosemarie ; the Arabians iustifie 
** (Physitions of exceeding perfect skill) 
*• It comforteth the braine and memorie/' &c. Steevens. 
Rosemary being supposed to strengthen the memory, was the 
emblem of fidelity in lovers. So, in A Handfull of Pleasant De* 
Hies, containing sundrie Next) Sonets f 16mo. 1584: 
" Rosem,ary is for rem>embrance 

" Betweene us daie and ni^ht ; 
•* Wishing that I might alwaies have *<. 

" You present in my sight." 
The poem in which these lines are found, is entitled A Nosegaie 
mhoaies sweet for Lovers to send for Tokens of Love, &c. Malone. 

* T%ere*s fennel ybr you, and columbines:] Greene, in his 
^ip for an Upstart Courtier, 1620, c^s fennel, v)om£n*s vaeeds: 
" fit generally for that sex, sith while they are maidens, they 
wish wantonly." 

Among Turbervile's Epitaphes, &c. p. 42, b. I likewise finA 
the following mention of fennel: 
** Youv fenell did declare 

" (As simple men can showe) 
** That flattrie in my breast I bare, 
" Whiere friendship ought to grow." 
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there *s rue for y^ou ; and here *s some for me :•— we may 
call it, herb of grace o' Sundays:**— you may wear your 

I know not of -what coiuTtibines were supposed to be emblema- 
tical. They are ag'ain mentioned in Aii FooU, by Chapman, 1605: 
" What 's that ?— a columbine ? 

" No ; that thankless flower grows not in my garden.** 
Gersird, however, and other herbalists, impute few, if any, 
virtues to them ; and they may tlierefore be styled thanklesSi be- 
cause they appear to make no grateful return for their creation. 
Again, m the 15th Song of Drayton's Polyolbion .• 

" The columbine amongst, they sparingly do set." 
Trom the Caltha Poetantm,, 1599, it should seem as if tliis flower 
was the emblem of cuckoldom : 

" ■ t!ie blue cornuted columbine, 
** Like to the crooked horns of Acheloy."^ Steepens. 
Columbine was an emblem of cuckoldom on account of tlie 
horns of its nectaria, which are remarkable in this plant. See 
Jquilegia, in Linnacus's Genera, 684. S. W. 

The columbine was emblematical of forsaken lovers : 
" Tke columbine in tawny often taken, 
" Js then ascribed to such as are forsaken.*' 

Browne's Britannia's Pastorals^ B. I, Song ii, 1613. 

H, White, 
Ophelia gives her fennel and columbines to the king. In the 
collection of Sonnets quoted above, the former is thus mentioned : 
*• Fennel is for flatterers, 

" An evU thing 'tis sure ; 
•* But 1 have alwaies meant truely, 
** With constant heai-t most pure." 
See also, Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598 : " Bare Jinocchio, to 
^ive fennel, — ^to flatter, to dissemble." Malone. 

^ ' . there *s rue for you ; and here 's scm^for ttu :■ — we may 
call it, herb of grace o* Sundays: C-r.] I believe there is a quibble 
meant in this passage ; rue anciently signify ing the same as ruth, 
i. e. sorrow. Ophelia gives the queen some, and keeps a propor- 
tion of it for herself There is the same kind of play with the 
same word in King Richard II. 

Serb of grace is one of the titles which Tucca gives to William. 
Hufus, in Decker's Satirom^astix. I suppose the first syllable of 
the surname Pufus introduced the quibble. 

In Doctor Do-good's Directions, an. ancient ballad, is the same 
•allusion : 

" If a man have light fingers that he cannot charme, 
" Which will pick men's pockets, and do such like harme, 
" He must be let blood, in a scai-fe weare his arme, 
'* And drmk the herb grace in a posset luke-warme." 

Steevens. ' 

The following passage from Greene*s ^tip for an Upstart 

Courtier, will furnish the best reason for calling rue herb of grace 

0* Sundays; <* — some of them smil'd and said^ Kve wds called 
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rue with a difference/ — There 's a daisy ;8— I would give 
you some violets ; but they withered all, when my father 
died :^— .They say, he made a good end, — — 

JBerbegrace, which though they scorned in their youth, they 
might wear in their age, and that it was never too Late to say 
miserere.** HerUey. 

Herb of grace was not the Sunday nanie, but the every day name 
of rue. In the common Dictionaries of Shakspeare's time it is 
called herb of grace. See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598, in ▼. 
ruta, and Cotgraye's French Dictionary, 1611, in v. rue. There is 
no ground, therefore, for supposing with Dr. Warburton, that 
rue was called herb of grace, &om its being used in exorcisms 
performed in churches on Sundays. 

Ophelia only means, I think, that the Queen may with pecu- 
liar piK»priety on Sundays, when she solicits pardon for that crime 
which she has so much occasion to rue and repent' of, call her 
rue, herb of grace. So, in King Richard II: 

'< Here did she drop a tear ; here in this place 
" I »11 set a bank oirue, sour herb of grace. 
•* Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 
•* In the remembrance of a weeping queen." 
Ophelia, after having given the Queen rue to remind her of 
the torrom and contrition she ought to feel for her incestuous 
marria^, tells her, she may wear it with a difference, to distin- 
guish it from that worn by Ophelia herself; because her tears 
flowed from the loss of a father, those of the Queen ought to 
iow for her guilt. Malone. 

' .--'^you may wear your rue with a difference.] This seems 
to refer to the rules of heraldry, where the younger brothers of 
a family bear the same arms viith a difference, or mark of distinc- 
tion. So, in Holinshed's Reign of King Richard II, p. 443 : " — be- 
cause he was the youngest of the Spensers, he bare a border 
gules for a difference.** 

There may, however, be somewhat more implied here than is 
expressed. Tou, madam, (says Ophelia to the Queen) may call 
your RUE by its Sunday noTne, herb of grace, and so vtear it 
vjith a difference to distinguish it from mine, which can never be any 
thing but merely rue, i. e. sorrovj. Steevens. . 

' There *s a daisy:] Greene, in his ^uip for an Upstart Cour- 
tier, has explained the significance of this flower: ** — Next them 
grew the pissembling daisie, to warne such light-of-love 
wenches not to trust every faire promise that such amorous ba- 
chelors make them." Henley. 

• Ivjould give you som£ violets; but they 'withered all, when my fa- 
ther dted:"] So, in Bion's beautiful elegy on the death of Adonis: 
** " ' ToivTci cw ocvra 

" Xtf T»f»«f ri^vaxt, mu Vvd-eoc ^arr Ifutfit^** Todd. 
The violet is thus characterized in the old collection of Sour- 
nets aJM>ve <iuoted, printed in 1584 ; 
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For bonny rufeet Robin ia ali my joy y^^'^ f Sings. 
Laer. Thought and affliction,^ passion, hell itself, 
She turns to favour, and to prettiness. 

Oph. jind win he not come again? [Sings. 

^nd will he not come again? 
•ATo, no, he is dead, 
Go to thy death-bed, 
He never will come again, 
Hia beard was white aa anow,^ 
Alljlaxen waa hia fioll: 
He ia gone, he ia gone. 
And we caat away moan; 
God 'a mercy on hia aoull 
And of all christian souls 1^ I pray God. God be wi* you! 

[Exit Oph. 

** Violet is for faithfulnesses 

** Which in me shall abide ; 
" Hoping likewise that from your heart 

" You will not let it slide." Malone. 

* For bonny s^veet Robin is all my joy,"] This is part of an old song, 
mentioned Ukewise by Beaumont and Fletcher, in 7*he T\oo No- 
ble Kinsmen^ Act IV, sc. i : 

*• — I can sing the broom, 
" Awd. Bonny Robin** 
In the books of the Stationers' Company, 26 April, 15^4, is 
entered " A ballad, entituled, A doleful adewe to the last Erie 
of Darbie, to the tune of Bonny sv^eet Robin** Steevens. 

The " Courtly new ballad of the princely wooing of the faire 
maid of London, by King Edward," is also, " to the tune of Bon- 
ny sv)eet Robin** Ritson, 

* Thought and affiiction,"] Thought here, as in many other 
places, signifies melancholy. See Antony and Cleopatra^ Act III, 
ac. xi. Vol. Xlll. Malone. 

^ His beard ivas as white as snow, &c.] This, and several cir- 
i^umstances in the character of Ophelia, seem to have been ridi- ' 
ruled in Eastward Jffse, a comedy, written by Ben Jonson, Chap- 
man, and Marston, printed in 1G05, Act III : 
** His head as white as milk, 
** All flaxen was his hair i 
" But now lie 's dead, 
" And laid in his bed, 

*• And never will come again, 
" God be at your labour 1" Steevens. 

* God *a mercy on his soul f 

And of ail christian souls, Q This is the common conclusion to 
many of the ancient monumental inscriptions. See Wecver's Fte' 
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JLaer, Do you see this, O God ? 

JQng, Laertes, I must commune with your grie^' 
Or you deny me right. Go but apart, 
Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, 
And they shall hear and judge 'twixt you and me i 
If by direct or by collateral hand 
They find us touch 'd, we will our kingdom give, 
Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 
To you in satisfaction ; but, if not, 
Be you content to lend your patience to us. 
And we shall jointly labour with your soul 
To give it due content. < 

Lacr, Let this be so; 

His means of death, his obscure funeral,— 
No trophy, sword, nor hatchment, o'er his bones,*' 
No noble rite, nor formal ostentation, — 
Cry to be heard, as 'twere from heaven to earth. 
That I must call 't in question. 

King, So you shall ; 

And, where the offence is, let the great axe fall. 
I pray youj go with me. \Exeunt. 

neral MonuTnents, p. 657, 658. Berthelette, the publisker of 
Gower's Confessio Amatitis, 1554, speaking first of the funeral of 
Chaucer, and then of Gower, says : •* — he lieth buried in the 
monasterie of Seynt Peter's at Westminster, &c. On inhosc soules 
and all christen, ^egu have mercie.^' Steevens. 

* -"^— commune wth your grief,"] The folio reads — common. 
To common is to commune. This word, pronounced as anciently 
spelt, is still in frequent provincial use. So, in The Last Voyage 
ofCaptaine Frobisher, by Dionyse Settle, 12mo. bl. I. 1577: " Oiu« 
Generall, repayred with the ship boat to com^mon or sign with 
them." Again, in Holinshed's account of Jack Cade's insurrec- 
tion : ** — to whome were sent from the king the ai-chbishop &c. 
to com.mMn 'with him of liis griefs and requests." Steevens. 

• No trophy, sv3ofd, nor hatchment^ o^er his hones ^ It was the 
custom, in the times of our author, to hang a sword over the 
g^ave of a knight. Johnson. ' 

This practice is uniformly kept up to this day. Not only the 
sword, but the helmet, gauntlet, spur^, and tabard (i. e. a coat 
whereon the armorial ensigns were anciently depicted, from 
whence the term coat of armour,) are hung over the gi^ave of 
every knight. Sir y. ffaivkins. 
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SCENE VI. 

Another Room in the 9ame, 
Enter Horatio, and u Servant. 

//or. What are they, that would speak with me? 

filfny. Sailors, sir; 

They say, they have letters for you. 

Hor, Let them come in.— 

\JLxit Serv. 
I do not know from what part of the world 
I should be greeted, if not from lord Hamlet. 

Enter Sailors. 

1 Bail. God bless you, sir. 

Hor, Let him bless thee too. 

1 Sail, He shall, sir, an \ please him. There 's a let- 
ter for you, sir ; it comes from the ambassador that was 
bound for England ; if your name be Horatio, as I am let 
to know it is. 

Hot. \r€ads\ Horatio, when thou shalt have overlooked 
thisj give these fellows eome meaiu to the king; they have 
letters for him. Ere we were two days old at seoy a fiirate of 
very warlike apfiointment gave us chace: Finding ourselves 
too slow ofsail^ we fiut on a compelled valour ; and in the 
grafiple I boarded them: on the instant^ they got clear of our 
ship; so I alone became their prisoner. They have dealt with 
me^ like thieves of mercy; but they knew what they did; I 
am to do a good turn far them. Let the king have the letters 
I have sent; and repair thou to me with as much haste as 
thou would* St fly death, I have words to speak in thine ear^ 
will make thee dumb; yet are they much too light far the 
bore of the matter,'^ These good fellows will bring thee 
where I am. Rosencrantz and Guildenstem hold their 
course for England: of them I have fkuch to tell thee, 
FareweL 

He that thou knowest thine^ Hamlet. 
Come, I will give you way for these your letters ; 
And do *t the speedier, that you may direct me 
To him from whom you brought them. [^Exeunt. 

^ '^^for the bore of the matter,"] The bore is the caliber of a 
gun, or the capacity of the barrel. The matter (says Hamlet) 
would carry heavier word*, yohnson. 
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SCENE VII. 

Another Room in the same. 

Enter King and Laertes. 

J^n^, Now must your consoience my acquittance s^al^ 
And you must put me in your heart for friend ; 
Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear. 
That he, which hath your noble father slain, 
Pursu'd my life. 

Laer, It well appears :— But tell me, 

Why you proceeded not against these feats. 
So crimeful and so capital in nature, 
As by your safety, greatness, wisdom, all things else. 
You mainly were stirr'd up. 

King, O, for two special reasons; 

Which may to you, perhaps, seem much unsinew'd. 
But yet to me they are strong. The queen, his mother, 
Lives almost by his Moks; and for my self, 
(My virtue, or my plague, be it either which,) 
She is so conjunctive to my life and soul, 
That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 
I could, not but by her. The other motive. 
Why to a publick count I might not go. 
Is, the great love the general gender^ bear him: 
Who, dipping all his faultsin their affection, 
Work like the spring^ that turneth wood to stone, 

^ — the genenal gender — ] The coTnmon race of the people. 

yohnton. 
.^ Work liJ^e the spring &c.] This simile is neither very sea- 
sonable iu the deep interest of this conversation, nor very accu- 
rately applied. If tlie spring had changed base metals to gold, 
the thought had b^en more proper, ychnson^ 
The folio, instewl of— luorit, reads-^^otf/rf. 
The same comparison occurs in Churchyai'd's Choice: 

** So there is viood that water turns to stonesJ'^ 
In Tliomas Lupton's Third Book of Notable Thinges, 4to. bl. 1. 
there is idso mention of " a well, that whatsoever is throwne mto 
the same, is turned into a stone *^ 

This, however, we learn from Ovid, is no modern supposition : 
** Flumen habent Ciconcs, quod potum saxea reddit 
** Viscera, quod tactis inducit marmora rebus." 
See also, Hackluyt, Vol. 1, p. 565. Steevens. 
The allusion here is to the qualities still ascribed to the drop- 
ing weU at Knaresb&rough in Yorkshire. Camden (edit. 1590, ^ 
VOL. XV. X 
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Convert his gyves to graces; so that my arrows. 
Too slightly timbered for so loud a wind,' 
Would have reverted to my bow again, 
And not where I had aim'd them. 

Laer, And so have I a noble father lost ; 
A sister driven into desperate terms; 
Whose worth, if praises may go back again,* 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections: — ^But my revenge will come. 

J^ng, Break not your sleeps for that 2 you must not 
think, 
That we are made of stuff so flat and doll, 
That we can let our beard be shook with danger,* 
And think it pastime You shortly shall hear morer 
I loved your father, and we love ouraelf ; 
And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine,-— 
How now ? what news ?* 

Enter a Messenger. 
Me%B, Letters, my lord, from Hamlet r* 

This to your majesty ; this to the queen. 

564,J thus mentions It : " Sub quo fbns est in quem ex impen- 
dentibus rupibus aquae g^ttatim distiUant, unde Dropping 
Well, vocant, in quero quicquid ligtd immittitur, lapid€o corticc 
brevi obdud & lapidetcere obtervatuvi est." Meed. 

* '"^m^for to loud a "ssjind,] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604, 
reads — ^for so Itmed arrrCd. If these words have any meaning*, it 
should seem to be— The instrument of offence I employ, would 
have proved too weak to injure one who is so lw>ed and armn^d by 
the affection of the people. Their love, like armour y would re- 
vert the arrow to the bow. 

The readine in the text, however, is supported in Acham's 
Toxophilus, edit. 1589, p. 57 : ** Weake bowes and lighte ahafteit 
cannot stand in a rough vnnde.'^ Steevent. 

Loued arnCd is as extraordinary a corrupllon as Any that is 
found in these plays. Malone. 

^ — if praises may go back again,2 If 1 niay praise what has 
been, but is now to be round no more, yohnson. 

3 That ve can let our beard be shook with danger,"} It is won- 
derful that none of the advocates for the learning" of Shakspeare 
have told us that this line is imitated from Persius, Sat. ii : 

*' Idcirco stolldam prxbet tibi vellere barbam 

' * Jupiter ?" Steevens . 

^ Man nos»? &c.] Omitted in the quartos. Theobald. 

* Letters, fee] Omitted in the quartos. Steevens^ 
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Jliw^-. From Hamlet! who brought them? 

AIe89> Sailors, my lord, they say: I saw them not; 
They were given me by Claudio, be receiv'd them 
Of him that brought them.<5 

Xing, Laertes, you shall hear them:-** 

Leave us. {Exit Mess. 

[ReadS.j High and mighty^ you shall know^ I am set 
naked (my<mr kingdom. To-morrow shall I beg leave to aec 
your kingiy eyea: when I abali^Jirat aaking your pardon, 
thereunto^ recount the occasion of my audden and more 
strange return. Hamlet. 

What should this mean? Are all the rest come back? 
Or is it some abuse, and no such thing? 

Laer. Know you the hand? 

King. 'Tis Hamlet's character. JVaked^^ 

And, in a postscript here, he says, alone: 
Can you. ad vise me? 

Laer, I am lost in it, my lord, l^t let him come. 
It warms the very sickness in my heart. 
That I shall live and tell him to his teeth, y^uT 
Thua diddasi tbou, /^5i"^ 




King, If itbe so, Laertes^— i';^'. 

As how should it be so? — ^how otherwise?— v;.v'-> i' 
Will you be rul'd by me ? ^iifig^^^' 

Laer. Ay, my lord; 

So you will not o'er-rule me to a peace. 

King, To thine own peace. If he be now Tetum'dy— 
As checking at his voyage,^ and that he means 
No more to undertake it,— I will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device. 
Under tl^ which he shall not choose but fall : 



• Of hint that brought them.'] I have restored this hemisticli 
from the quartos.^ Steeven*.. 

7 J« checking af hit voyage,"] The plirase is from falconry; 
and may be justified from ^e following passage in Hinde's Eliotto 
LOndincto, 1606 : " — For who knows not, quoth she, that this 
hawk, which comes now so fair to the fist, may to-morrow check 
at the lure ?" 

Again, in G. Whetstone's Ca^le of Delight^ 1576: 

" But as the hawke, to gad which knowes the way, 

" Will hardly Icve to checke at carren crowes," &c. Steevent. 

A* checking at hit voyage,] Thus the folio. The quarto, IfiOi^ 
exhibits a corruption similar to that mentioned in n. 1, in the 
preceding page. It reads :— As the king at his voyage. Malope* 
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And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe; 
But even his mother shall uncharge the practice, 
And call it, accident. 

Laer.^ ^ My lord, I will be ful'd ; 

The rather, if you could devise it so, 
That I might be the organ. 

Mng, - It falls right. 

You have been talk'd of since your travel niiich, 
And that in Hamlet's hearing, for a, quality 
Wherein, they say, you shine: your sum of parts 
Did not together pluck such envy from him, 
As did that one; and that, in my regard. 
Of the un worthiest siege .^ 

Laer, What part is that, my lord? 

King, A very ribband in the cap of youth, • 
Yet needful too; for youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears, 
Than settled age his sables, and his weeds, 
Importing health and graveness.» — Two months sinte^ 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy,— 
I have seen myself, and serv*d against, the French, 
And they can well on horseback: but this gallant 
Had witchcraft in 't ; he grew unto his seat ; 
And to such wond'rous doing brought his horse. 
As he had been incorps'd and demi-natur'd 
With the brave beast :2 so far he topp'd my though|, 

- s Laer, &c.] The next sixteen lines ai'e omitted in the folio. 

Steeveti^. 
r^ Of the UTVworthiest siege.] Of the lowest rank* .^if^e, foj^ 
scatf place, yohnson. 
So, in Othello: 

** I fetch my birth 

** From men of i*oyal siege." Stcevens. 

^ Importing health and graveness.'] hnporti^ here maybe, not 
inferring by logical consequence, hut producing by physical eftect. 
A yomig man regards show in lus dress, an old man, health. 

yohnson. 

Importing health, \ appreliend, means, denoting an attention f 
Tiealtn. Malone. 

Importing may only signify — iinplying, denoting. So, in King 
Henry VI, P. I : 

" Comets, itnporting change of times and states." 
Mr.Malone's explanation, however, may be the true one. Steenen*. 

2 As he (tad bmn incorp8*d and demi-natur^d 
With the brave beast'"] This is from Sidney's Arcadia, B. II: 
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That I, in forgery of shapes' and tricks>^ 
Come short of what he did* 

Laer, A Norman, was *t? 

King. A Norman. 

Laer. Upon my life, Lamord.* 

King. The very same. 

Laer, I know him well : he is the brooch, indeed. 
And gem of all the nation. 

King. He made confesuon of you; 
And gave you such a masterly report, 
For art and exercise in your defence,* 
And for your rapier most especial, 
That he cried out, ^twould be a sight indeed, 
If one could mat^h you: the scrimers^ of their nation, 
He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye. 
If you oppos'd them : Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy, 
That he could nothing do, but wish and beg 
Your sudden coming o'er, to play with you. 
Now, out of this, — . 

Laer. What out of this, my lord? 

King. Laertes, was your father dear to you ? 
Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 
A face without a heart? 

Laer. Why ask you this? 

£a.ng. Not that I think, you did not love your father; 
But that I know, love is begun by time f 

*** As if. Centaur-like, he had been one peece with tlie horse:** 

Steevens, 
3 — in forgery of shapes and tricks ,"] I could not contrive SO- 
many proofs of dexterity as he could perform. Johnson. 

* Lamord.'] Thus the quarto, 1604. Shakspeare, I suspect, 
wrote Lamode, See the next speech but one. The folio has— 
Lamound. Me^lone. 

^ — in your defencei^ That is, in the science of defence. 

Johntm' 

* — the scrimers — ] The fencers, Johnson. 
From escrimeur, Fr. a fencer. Malone. 

This unfavourable description of the French swordsmen is not 
in the folio. Steevens, 

7 __ lo^g is begun by time;'] This is obscure. The meaning 
may be, love is not innate in us, and co-essential to our nature, 
but begins at a certain time from some external cause, and eing 
always subject to the operati<ms of lime, suffers chaxige and. di- 
minution, yohnsen. 

X2 
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And that I see, in passages of proof,* 
Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. 
There lives^ within tiie \eiry flame of lovfe 
A kind of wick, or snuff, that will abate it; 
And nothing is at a like goodness still ; 
For goodness, growing. to a plurisy,i 



The King reasons thus : — " I do not suspect that yOtt did not 
love your father; but 1 know that time abates the force of affec- 
tion." I therefore suspect that we ought to read : 

— love is begone by tiinci 
2 suppose that Shakspeare places the syllable be before gone^ as 
we say ^e-paint, Ae-spatter, ^e-tliink, 8ic. M. Mason. 

8 passages of proof ^"^ In transactions of daily experience. 

Johnson, 
^ There lives &c.] The next ten lines are not in the folio. 

Steeven*, 

* For goodness, grovjtng to a plurisy,'] I would believe, for the 

honour of Shakspeare, that he wrote plethory. But I observe the 

dramatlck writers of that time frequently call a fulness of blood 

SLplurisy, as if it came, not from jrxsupa, but from plus, pluris. 

Warburton. 
I think the word should be spelU^plurisy. This passage is 
fnlly exi^lained by one in Mascal's Treatise on Cattle, 1662, p. 187: 
** Against the blood, or plurisie of blood. The disease of blood is, 
some yoimg horses will feed, and being fat will increase blood, 
and so grow to a plurisie, and die, thereof if he have not soon 
help." Toilet. 

We should certainly reAdplurisy, as Toilet observes. Thus, in 
Massinger's Unnatural Combat, Msiefort says — 
** ■ in a word, 

" Thy plurisy of goodness is thy ill." 
And again, in The Picture, Sophia says : 

" A plurisy of blood you may let put," &c. 
The word also occurs in The Two Noble Kinsmen. Arcite, in his 
invocation to Mars, says : 

** — that heal'st with blood 

•* The earth, when it is sick, and tiu^st the world 
" Of the plurisy of people !" M. Mason. 
Dr. Warburton is right. The word is 3Y)elt plurisy in the quarto^ 
)604, and is used in the same sense as here, in ' Tis Pity She 's 
a Whore, by Ford, 1633 : 

" Must your hot itch and plurisie of lust, 
•* The hey-day of your luxury, be fed 
"Up to a surfeit?" Malone. 
' Mr. Pope introduced this simile in the Estt^ tfh Criticism, v. 
303: 

** For works may have more wit than does them good, 
** As bodies perish through excess of blood.*' 
Ascliam has a thought very similai- to Pope'fc : " Twenty to one. 
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Dies in his own too-much : TKat we would do, 

We should do when we would ; for this would change^ 

And hath abatements and delays as many. 

As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents; 

And then this ahotUd is like a spendthrift sigh. 

That hurts by easing.* But, to the quick o* the ulcer: 

offend more, in writing too much, then to litle : men as ttaenty^ 
fall into sicknesse^ rather by ouer fnuch fulnes, then by any lade, or 
emptinesse.^* The Sckole-Moiter, 4to. bl. L fol. 43. JST. White, 

^ And then this should /* like a spendthrift sigh. 
That hurts by easing."] A spendthrift sigh is a sigh tliat makes 
an unnecessary waste of the vital flame. It is a notion very pre- 
valent, that sighs impair the stren^h, and w^ar out the animal 
powers, yohnson. 

So, in the Governall of Helthe &c. printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde : " And for why whan a man casteth out that noble hu» 
mour too moche, he is hugely dyscolored, and his body moche 
febled, more then he lete four sythes, soo mocho^ blode oute of 
his body." Steevens. > 

Hence they are called, in King Henry Vly — ^blood-consuming 
sighs. Agaift, in Pericles, 1609 : 

" Do not consume your blood nvith sorroviing.** 
The idea is enlarged upon in Fenton's Tragical Discourses, 1579 : 
" ,Why staye you not in tyme the source of your scorching 
sighes, that have aheady drayned your body of his wholesome 
humoures, appoynted by nature to gy^-e sucke to the entrals and 
inward parts of you ?" 

The original quarto, as well as the folio, reads — a spendthrift's 
sigh ; but I have no doubt that it was a corruption, arising from 
the first letter of the following .word sigh, being an *. I have, 
therefore, with the other modem editors, printed spendthrift 
sigh, following a late quarto, (which however is of no authority) 
printed in 1611. That a sigh, if it consumes the blood, hurts us 
by easing, or is prejudicial to us on the whole, though it affords 
a temporary relief, is sufficiently clear : but the former part of 
the line, and then this should, may require a little explanation. 
1 suppose the King means to say, that if^we do not promptly exe- 
cute that we are convinced we should or ought to do, we shall 
afterwards in vain repent our not having seized the fortunate 
moment for action : and this opportunity which we have let go 
by us, and the reflectiort that we should have done that, which, 
"from supervening accidents, it is no longer in our power to do, is 
as pi-ejudicial and painful to us as a blood-consuming sigh, that 
at once hurts and eases us. 

I apprehend the poet meant to compwe such a conduct, and 
the consequent reflection, only to the pernicious quality which he 
supposed to be annexed to sighing, and not to the temporary 
ease which it aflfbrds. His similes, as I have frequently liad oq--* 
casion to observe, s0dom run on four feet, Malone-. 
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Hamlet comes back; What would you undertake}. 
To show yourself in deed your father's son 
More than in words? 

Laer, To cut his throat i* the church. 

IRng. No place, indeed, should murder sanctuarize; 
Revenge should have no bounds. But, good Laertes, 
Will you do this, keep close within your chamber; 
Hamlet, retum'd, shall know you are come home: 
We '11 put on those shall praise your excellence. 
And set a double varnish on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you ; bring you, in fine, together. 
And wager o'er your heads: he, being remiss,^ 
Most generous, and free from all contriving, 
Will not peruse the foils; so that, with ease. 
Or with a little shuffling, you may choose 
A sword unbated,^ and, in a pass of practice,* 



3 — — he, being remiss,] He being not vigilant or cautious. 

Johnson. 
^ A voiord unbated,] i. e. not blunted as foils are. Or, as one 
edition has it, etnbaited or envenomed. Pope. 

There is no such reading as emJ>aited m any edition. In Sir 
Thomas North's translation of Plutarch, it is said of one of the 
Metelii, that " shewed the people the cruel fight of fencers, at 
unrebated swords." Steevens. 

Not blunted, as foils are by a button fixed to the end. So, in 
Lvo^s Labmar 's Lost : 

** That honour, which shall bme his scythe's keen edge." 

Medone, 

* a pass of practice,] Practice is often by Shakspearer, 

and other wi'iters, taken for an insidious stratagem,, or prvvy trea- 
son, a sense not incongruous to this passage, where yet I rather 
believe, that nothing more is meant than a thrust for exercise. 

yohnsont 
So, in Look about Tou, 1600; 

" I pray God there be no practice in this change-" 
Ag^n: 

•' > the man is like to die : 

" Practice, by th* mass, practice by the Sic.— ^ 
" Practice, by the Lord, practice, I see it clear." 
Again, more appositely, in our author's Ttvelfih Night, Act V, 
sc. ult : 

** This practice hath most slirewdly /wiw'rf upon tliee." 

Steewns. 
A pass q^ practice is Si favourite pass, one that Laertes was well 
Jl^ractised m. — In Much Ado about Nothing, Hero's fa^er says : ^ 
" I '11 prove it on his body, if he dare, 
" Despite his nice fence, and his active practice.** 
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JRequite him for your father. 

Laer. I will do 't: 

And, for the purpose, I '11 anoint my sword. 
I bought an unction of a mountebank, 
So mortal, that, but dip a knife in it, 
Where it. draws blood no cataplasm so rare, 
Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from death. 
That is but scratched withal: I '11 touch my point 
With this contagion ; that, if I gall him slightly, 
It may be death.^ 

Mng, Let 's further think of this ; 

Weigh, what convenience, both of time and means, 
May fit us to our shape :^ if this should fail, 
And that our drift look through our bad performance, 
*Twere better not assay'd ; therefore, this project 
Should have a back, or second, that might hold, 
If this should blast in proof,^ Soft; — let me see:— . 
We '11 make a solemn wager on your cunnings,— 
Iha't: 

When in your motion you are hot and dry, 
f As make your bouts more violent to that end) 
And that he calls for drink, I '11 have preferr'd him,» 

The treachery on this occasion, was his using a sword unbated 
and envenomed. M. Mason. 

^ It may be death."] It is a matter of surprise, that no one of 
Shakspe are's numerous and able commentators has remarked, 
with proper warmth and detestation, the villainous assassin-lik^ 
treachery of Laertes in this hori'id plot. There is the more occa- 
sion that he should be here pointed out an object of abhorrence, 
as he is a character we are, in some preceding parts of the play, 
led to respect and admire. Mitson. 

'^ May Jit us to our shape:] May enable us to assume firoper cha- 
racters , and to act our part, yohn.on, 

^ blast in proof.] This, I believe, is a metaphor taken 

from a mine, which, in the proof or execution, sometimes breaks 
out with an ineffectual blast. Johnson. 

The word j&roo/* shows the metaphor to be taken from the trj^- 
ing or proving fire-ai-ms or cannon, which often blast or burst m 
the proof. Steevens. 

® / 7/ have preferred him — ] i. e. presented to him. Thus 

tlie quarto, 1604. The word indeed is mispelt, prefard. The folio 
reads — I 'U have prepared him. Malone. 

To prefer, (as Mr. Malone observes) certainly means— to pre- 
tentf ^er, or bring forward. So, in Thnon of Athens: 
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A chalice for the nonce ; whereon but sipping, 

If he by chance escape your venom'd stuck,^ 

Our purpose may hold there^ But stay, what noise ?* 

jEnter Queen. 
How now, sweet queen ?3 

Queen. One woe doth tread upon another's heel,-*^ 
So fiist they follow :— Your sister 's drown'd, Laertes. 

Laer. Drown'd! O, where! 

Queen. There is a willow grows ascaunt the brookf' 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 
Therewith fantastick garlands did she make 

" Why then preferred you not your sums apd bills ?" 

Steevens, 
'^ If hehy chance escape your venom^d stuck,] . For ituck, read 
tuck, a common name for a rapier. Blachtone. 

Your venom'd stuck is, your venom'd tlirust. Stuck was a term 
of the fencing-school. So, in 7\se(fth Night: ** — and he gives 
me the stuck with such a mortal naotion, — J* Again, in The Re* 
turn from Parnassus, 1606 : " Here is a fellow, Judicio, that car- 
ried the deadly stocke in his pen." — See Florio's Italian Dice. 
1598: " Stoccata, a foyne, a thrust, a stoccado given in fence.** 

Malone. 

2 «.«*. But stay, vshat noise P^ I have recovered this from the 
quartos. Steevens. 

3 Ifow now, sweet queen P"] These words are not in the quarto. 
The word novj, which appears to have been omitted by the care- 
lessness of the transcriber or compositor, was supphed by the 
editor of the second folio. Malbne. 

^ One vjoe doth tread upon another* s heel,"] A similar thought 
occurs in Pericles, Prince of Tyre^ 1609 : 

" One sorrow never comes, but brings an heir, 
** That may succeed as his inheritor." Steevens. 
Again, in Drayton's Mortimer iatlos, 4to. 1596 : 
" ^— - miseries, which seldom come alone, 
*• Thick on the neck one of another fell." 
Again, in Shakspeare's 131st Sonnet : 

" A thousand groans, but thinking on thy fall, 
" One on another's neck, — ." JUalone. 
Agadn, in Locrine, 1595 : 

** One mischief follows on another's neck." 
And this also is the first Une of a queen's speech on a lad/s 
drowning herself MiUon. 

* — ascaunt the brook, "^ Thus the quartos. The folio reads 
aslant. Ascaunce is interpreted in a note of Mr. Tyrwhitt's on 
Chaucer— flf^tew, aside, sideviays. Steevens. 
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Of crow-fk>wers, nettles, daisies, and ]ong parples^^ 

That liberal^ shepherds give a grcwser name, 

But our c^d maids do dead men's fingers call them : 

There on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 

Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke ; 

When down her weedy trophies, and herself, 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide ; 

And, mermaid-like, a while they bore her up: 

Which time, she chanted snatches of old tunes ;* 

As one incapable of her own distress,^ 

Or like a creature native and indu'd 

Unto that element:^ but long it could not be, 



* — and long purples,] By long purples is meant a plant, the 
modem botanical name of which is orchis morio mas, anciently 
te^^iculus morionis. The grosser naine by which it passes, is suf- 
ficiently known in many parts of England, and particularly in 
the county where Shakspeare lived. Thus far, Mr. Warner. Mr. 
Collins adds, that in Sussex it is still called deadiner^s hands; 
and that in Lyte's Herbal^ 1578, its various names, too gross for 
repetition, are preserved. 

Bead men^s thumbs are mentioned in an ancient bl. 1. ballad, 
entitled The deceased Maiden Lover.- 

" Then round the meddowes did she walke, 
" Catching each flower by the stalke, 
" Such as within the meddowes grew ; 
** As dead tnans thumbe, and hare-bell blew." Steevens. 
One of the grosser names of this plant Gertrude had a parti- 
cular reason to avoid : — the rampant wdotu. Malone. 

^ liberal — ] Liberal is free- spoken, licentious in lan- 
guage. So, in Othello: " Is he not a most profane and liberal 
counsellor ?" Again, in A Wom,an 's a Weathercock, by N. Field, 
1612: 

" -^— Next that, the fame 

" Of your neglect, and /»6era/-taiking tongue, 

** Which breeds my honour an eternal wrong." Malone. 

8 Which tim£, she chanted snatches of old tunes ;] Fletcher, in 
his Scornful Lady, very invidiously ridicules this incident : 
" I will run mad first, and if that get not pity, 
" I '11 drown myself to a most dismal ditty." Wafburton. 

The quartos read — snatches of old lauds, i. e. hymns. Steevetis. 

* As one incapable of her ovjn distress,'] As one having no under j 
standing or knowledge of her danger. See p. 144, n. 1. Maione. 

That is, insensible. So, in King Richard III: 
** Incapable and shallow innocents." Ritson. 

^ Or like a creature native and indu'd 
Unto that element :'] I do not think the word indued is sense 
in thi^ place ; and believe we should read inured. 
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Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Puird the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death.^ 

Laer. Alas then, she is drown'd ? 

Queen, Drown'd, drown'd. 

Laer. Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, 
And therefore I forbid my tears : But yet 
It is our trick; nature her custom holds, 
Let shame say what it will : wlien these are gone, 
The woman will be out.^ — Adieu, my lord ! 
I have a speech of fire, that fain would blaze, 
But that this folly drowns it.^ \_Exit: 

King. Let 's follow, Gertrude: 

How much I had to do to calm his rage! 
Now fear I, this will give it start again ; 
Therefore, let 's follow. * [JExeunt, 



Shakspeare seems to have forgot himself in this scene, as there 
is not 11 single circumstance in the relation of Ophelia's death, 
that induces us to think she had drowned herself intentionally. 

J\i. Mason. 

As we are Indued with certain original dispositions and pro- 
pensities at our birth, Shakspeare here uses mdtied with great 
licentiousness, for formed by nature ; clothed, endowed, or fur- 
nished, with properties suited to the element of water. 

Our old writers used indued and endowed indiscriminately. ** To 
indue," says Minsheu in his Dictionary, ** sepissime rcfertur ad 
dotes animo infusas, quibus nimirum ingenium alicujus imbutum . 
et initiatum est, unde et G, instruire est. L. hnbuere. Iinbuere pro- 
prie est inchoare et-initiari." 

In Cotgrave's French Dictionary, 1611, instruire is interpreted, 
** to fashion, to fin-nish with." Malone. 

2 I'o inuddy death."] In the first scene of the next Act we find 
Ophelia buried with such lites as betoken she foredid her oivn 
life. It should be remembered, that the accomit here given, is 
that of a friend ; and that the Qiieen could not possibly know 
what passed in the mind of Ophelia, when she placed herself in 
80 perilous a situation. After the facts had been weighed and 
considered, the priest in the next Act pronounces, that her 
death luaa doubtful. Malone, • 

2 The woman xvill be out."] i. e. tears \viil flow^ So, in King 
Henry V: 

" And all the vjonian came into my eyes." Malone. 

See Vol. IX, p. 343, n. 4. Steeve^is. 

-* But that this folly drowns />.] Thus the quarto, 1604. The 
folio reads — But that this folly doubts it ; i. e. doubts, or extiit- 
g^shes it. See p. 51, n. 1. Malone, 
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ACT V SCENE I. 

A Church Yard, 
Enter Two Clowns^ with S/mdes^ ^e. 

1 Clo, Is sh« to be buried in chri^an buria)^ that ivil- 
foUy seeks hei' own salvation ? 

2 Cto. I tell thee, she is ; therefore, make her grave 
straight:^ the crowner hath set on her, and finds it chris**' 
tian burial. ^ 

1 Clo. How caii that be, unless she drowned herdelf in 
her own defence ? 

2 do. Why, 'tis found so. 

1 Clo. It must be se offendendo; U cannot be else. For' 
here lies the point : If I drown myself wittingly, it ar- 
gues an act : and an act hath three branches ; it is^ to act, 
to do, and to perform i^ Argal, she drowned hferself wit- 
tingly. 

2 Clo. Nay, bat hear you, goodman delyer. 

1 Clo. Give me leave. Here lies the water; good: hete 
stsknds the maii; good: If the man go to this water, aiid 

^ "-^-^ nuUte her grave straight:] Make her grave from esist 
to west in a direct line parallel to the church ; not from north to 
south, athwart the regular line. This, I think, is meant. Johnson. 
I cannot think 1h;at this means any niore than mdke her grave 
tin/nudiately. She is to be buried in christian burial, and conse- 
quently the grave is to be made as usual. My interpretatioh 
may be justified from the following passage in Kin^ Henry V, and 
the pby before us ; ** —— We cannot lodge and board a dozen 
OP fourteen gentlewomen who live by the prick of their needles, 
but it will be thought we keep a bawdy-lM>uae straight.'* 
Again, in Samlet, Act IH, sc. iv : 
'• Pol. He will come straight,^* 
Again, in The Lover's Progress, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 
" Lis. Do you fight straight? 
^« Clar. Yes presently." 
Agaiii, in The JVlerry Wives of Windsor .- 

« --ii-i- we'll come and dress you straight.'^ 
A^aih, iii Othellv .' 

** Farewel, vn^ Desdemoifa, IwiH come to thee straigfit: 

Steevens^ 
Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

" Let us make ready straight.*^ Malone. 
• — an act hath three branches; it is, to act, to do, and to ptr^ 
fomi:'\ Ridicule on scholastick (^visions without distinction; 
and of distinctions without difference. Warburton. 
VOL. 2fV. Y 
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drown himself, it is, will he, nill he, he goes ; mark you 
that: but if the water come to him, and drown him, he 
drowns not himself: Argal, he, that is not guilty of his 
own death, shortens not his own life. 
2 Clo. But is this law? 

1 Clo, Ay, marry is 't; crowner's-quest law. 

2 Clo. Will you ha' the truth on 't? If this had not 
been a gentlewoman, she should have been buried out of 
christian burial. 

1 Clo. Why, there thou say'st: And the more pity; 
that great folks should have countenance in this world to 
drown or hang themselves, more than their even chris- 
tian.7 Come, my spade. There is no ancient gentlemen 
but gardeners, ditchers, and grave-makers ; they hold up 
Adam's profession. 

2 Clo. Was he a gentleman? 

1 Clo. He was the first that ever bore arms. 

2 Clo.^ Why, he had none. 

1 Clo. What, art a heathen? How dost thou understand 
the scripture? The scripture says, Adam digged; Could 
he dig without arms ? 1 '11 put another question to thee : 
if thou answerest me not to the purpose, confess thy- 
self 9 

' their even chriatian.'] So, all the old books, and rightly. 

An old £n^lish expression for fellow-christian. Thirlby. 

So, in Chaucer's yack Upland: ** If freres cannot or mow not 
excuse *heni of these questions asked of *hem, it seemeth that 
tliey be horrible giltie against God, and ther even christian;^* &c. 

Again, in Gower, de Confesaione Aniantis, Lib. V, fol. 102 : 
" Of beautie sighe Tie never hir even." 

Again, Chaucer's Feraones Tale: " of his neighbour, that 

is io 8a)m, of his even criaten^^ &.c. This phrase also occurs fre- 
quently in the Paaton Letters. See Vol. Ill, p. 421, &c. &c. 
** That is to say, in relieving and sustenance of your even chria* 

ten,** &c. — Again : " to dispose and help your even chriaten.** 

Steevena. 

So, King Henry Eighth, in his answer to Parliament in 1546 ; 
** — you might say that I, bevng put in so speciall a trust as I 
am in tfeis case, were no trustie frende to you, nor charitable 
man to mine even chriatian^ — ." Hall's Chronicle, fol. 2il. Malone. 

' 2 Clo.'] This speech, and tlie next as far as — vdthout arma, is 
not in the quartos. Steevena. 

^ — cojifeaa thyaelf — ] and be hanged, the Clown, I suppose, 
would have said, if he had not been interrupted. This was a 
common pcovcrbial sentence. See Othello, Act IV, sc. i. — He 
might, however, have intended to say, confeaa thyaelf an aaa. 

Malone. 
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2 Clo. Go to. 

1 Clo. What is he, that builds stronger than either the 
mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter ? 

2 Cto. The gallows^maker; for that frame outlives a 
thousand tenants. 

1 Clo. I like thy wit well, in good faith; the gallows 
does well : But how does it well ? it does well to those 
that do ill: now thou dost ill, to say, the gallows is built 
stronger than the church ; argal, the gallows may do well 
to thee. To 't again ; come. 

2 Clo. Who buildsi stronger than a mason, a ship- 
wiight, or a carpenter? 

1 Clo, Ay, tell me that, and unyoke.« 

2 Clo, Marry, now I can tell. 

1 Clo. To't. 

2 C/o, Mass, I cannot tell. 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio, at a distance. 

1 Clo. Cudgel thy brains no mwe about it;3 for yom 
dull ass will not mend his pace with beating? and, when 
you are asked this question next, say, a grave-maker; 
the houses that he makes, last till doomsday. GO) get 
thee to Yaughan, and fetch Une a stoup of liquor. 

[Exit 2 Clo, 

^ WJio builds &c.] The inqiiisitlve reader may nieet with an 
assemblage of such queries f which perhaps composefi^the chief 
festivity of our ancestors by an" evening fire) in a volume of ye>y 
scarce tracts, preserved in the University Library, at Cambridge, 
D. 5. 2. The innocence of these Ikjsniaundes yoyous may deserve 
a prsuse which is not always due to their delicacy. Steevens, 

^ Ay, tell me that, and unyoke."] If it be not sufficient to say, 
with Dr. Warburton, that this phrase might be taken from hus- 
bandry, without much depth of reading, we may produce it from 
a dittie of the workmen of Dover, preserved in the additions to 
HoUnshed, p. 1546 : 

•* My bow is broke, 1 would unyoke, 
** My foot is sore, I can worke no more." Farmer. 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, at Uie end of Song 1 : 

*| Here I 'U unyoke a while, and turn my steeds to meat'^ 
^Again j in P. Holland's translation of Pliny's Natural History, p. 
593 : «« _ in the evening, and when thou dost unyoke." Steevens. 

^ Cudgel thy brains no m^e about it:"] So, in The Maydes Meta- 
marphosis, by Lyly, 1600 : 

** In vain I fear, / beat my brains about 

** Proving by search to find my mistresse out.'* Malone^ 
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1 Clown digS) and sings. 
fp, youth^ when I did lorvcj did love,^ 

Methoughty it was very 9wee(y 
J'o contract^ O, the time^ for^ aA^my behoyc 
O, methoughtj there was nothing meet»^ 
^ Mam. Has this £^ow no feeling of his busine^? he 
«iPgs ^t grave-naaking. 

HQr, Custom hath made it in him a proiperty of c^- 
ive^s. 

Bam, 'Tis e'en so: the hand of little eniplpyment ha^ 
the daintier «en9/e. 

1 Clo. But age, with his stealing stefisy 
Hath claw*d me in his clutcht 
And hath shipfied me into the l^n4^ 
As if I had never been suchfi 

[Throws up ft soul!. 
Ham, That scull had a tongue in it, and could sing once : 
How the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain's 
jaw-bone, that did the first murder! This might be the 
pate of a politician, which this ass now o'er-reaches;^ one 
that would circumvent God, might it not ? 

* In youth, nvhen I did love, Stc] The three stanzas, sung here 
by the Grave -Digger, are extracted, with a slight variation, 
from a little poem, called The Aged Lover renounceth Lome, writ- 
ten by Henry How^i^j Earl of Surrey, who flourished Ui the 
^ig^ of King Henry VIII, ajid who was beheaded 1547« oa |i 
^trained accusation of treason. Theobald. 
^ To contract, O, the time, for, ah, n^y behons 
O, wfithought, there ^as nothing meet.'] This passage, as it 
stands, is absolute npn^ense ; b^t if we read " for qytj* instea4 
of " for ah** it will have some kind of sense, as it may mean, 
** that it was not meet, though he was in love, to contract him- 
self ^r ever.** M. Mason. 

Dr. Percv is of opinion that the different corruptions in these 
stanzas, might have been ** designed by the poet himself^ the 
better to paint the character of an illiterate clown." 

Behove is interest, convenience. So, in the 4th Boo1i:of Phaer's 
version of the JEneidi 

" — wilt for thvne own behove.** Steevens. 
— nothing meet,'] Thus the folio. The qutixto, 1604, reads: 

O m^thought there a voat nothing a meet. Malone. 
^ Aeifl had never been wch.] Thus, in the original : 
'^ Yqt age with stealijig steps 

" Hath claude me with his crowch ; 
*• And lusty youthe away he leapes, 
** A« tbere h^d heoe none such." Steevens. 
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Hot. It mighty my lord. 

Ham. Or of a courtier; which could say, Good-morrow, 
9weec lord! How dost thou^ good lord? This mig^t be my 
lord such-a-one, that praised my lord such-a-one's horse> 
when he meant to beg it;^ might it not? 

Hor, Ay, my lord. 

Ham, Why, e'en so: and now my lady Worm's;? 
chapless, and knocked about the mazzard with a sexton's 
spade : Here 's fine revolution, an we had the trick to 
see 't. Did these bones cost no more the breeding, but 
to play at loggats with them?^ mine ache to think on 't. 



7 ....^ wA/cA this ass now o'er-reaches j] The folio reads— oV 
offices* Steevens. 

In the quarto, [1604] for over-offices is over-reaches^ whSch 
agrees better with the sentence : it is a strong exaggeration to 
remai-k, that an ass can over-reach him who would once have 
ti'ied to circumvent — . I believe, both these words were Shak* 
speare*8. An author in revising his work, when his original ideas 
have faded from his mind, and new observations have produced 
new sentiments, easily introduces images which have been 
more newly impressed upon him, without observing their want 
of cong^uity to the general texture of his original design. 

Johnson. 
' This might he my lord such-a^one, that praised my lord such* 
ct'one's horse, vshen he meant to beg itf] So, in TVwon of Athens^ 
Act I: 

" — my lord, you gave 

" Good words the other day of a bay courser 

" I rode on ; it is yours, because you lik'd it." Steevem. 

' — - and nov) my lady Worm^s ;] The scull that was my lord 
Such'a'On^Sy is now my lady Worm^s. yohnson. 

^ — — to play at loggats vsith th&tn?'] This is a game played i& 
several parts of England even at this time. A staie is fixed into 
the ground ; those who play, throw loggats at it, and he tliat is 
nearest the stake, wins : I have seen it played in different coun- 
ties at their sheep-shearing feasts, where the winner was enti- 
tled to a black fleece, wmch he afterSvards presented to the 
farmer's maid to spin for the purpose of making a petticoat, and 
on condition that she knelt down on thelieece to be kissed by all 
the rusticks present. 

So, Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub, Act IV, sc. \i: 

" Now are they tossing of his legs and arms, 

** Like loggats at a pear-tree.** 
Again, in an old collection of Epigrams, Satires, Sec. 

" To play at loggats, nine holes, or ten pinnes.'* 
Ag^in, in Decker's If this be not a good Play» the Devil is in 'it, 
1612: 

¥2 
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) Clo. Afatk-axe^ and a sfiade^ a sfiadef [Siiigs. 

For'^-04md a shrouding sheet; 
O^a fitt qf clay /or to be made 
For such a guest is meet,^ [Throws up a sculJ. 
Ham, There *s another: Why may not that be th« 
scull of a lawyer ? Where be his quiddits^ now, his quil- 
lets,^ his cases, his tenures, and his tricks? why does he 
suffer this rude knave now to knock him about the 
sconce' with a dirty shovel, and will not tell him of his 

** — -w two hundred crowns ! 
" I *ve lo8t as much at tdggats^** 

it is one of the unlawful games enumerated in the statute of 
33 of Henry VIII. Steevens. 

Loggeting in the fields is mentioned for the first time amon^ 
other " «CTo and crafty games and plays,** in 'the statute of 33 
Henry VIII, c. 9. Not being mentioned in former acts against 
unlawful games, it was probably not practised long before the 
statute of Henry the Eighth was made. Malone. 

A loggat-ffroxmdf like a settle -ground, is strewed with ashes» 
but is more extensive. A bowl much larger than tlie jack of the 
Ipame of bowls is' thrown first. The pins, which I believe are 
called loggatst are much thinner, and lighter at one e^^tremity 
than the otiier. The bowl being first thrown, the players take 
the pins up by the thinner and lighter end, and fling them to- 
wards the bowl, and in such a manner that the pins may once 
tui'n round in the air, and slide with the thinner extremity fore- 
most towards the bowl. The pins are about one or two-and 
twenty inches long. Blount. 

* For such a guest is fnett."] Thus in the Ofiginal : 

A pick-ax^ and a spa4e^ 

And eke a shro'wding sheet; 
A house of clay for to be made, 

For such a guest most meet. Steevem- ^ 

3 quiddits &C.3 i. e. subtilties. So, in SoUmMn andPersedaz 

" I am wise, but quiddits will not answer death," SteeveJtt. 

Again, in Drayton's Ovole, 4to. 1604: 
' •* By some strange quiddit, or some wrested clause, 
. *• To find him guiltie of the breach of lawes.** Malone, 

^ --— liis quillets,] So, in Ram^'Alleyy or Merry Tricks^ 1611 : 
" Nay, good Sir Throat, forbear your quillits now.** 

Sreevene. 
^ilkts are nice and frivolous distinctions. The word is ren- 
dered by Cole, in his Latin dictionary, 1679, resjrivola. J^alone. 

* the scenes — ] i. e. the head. So, in hylf* MotJier Mom- 

>w, 1594: 

" ]l^^d9 ing«?u*ii^ ; I U^e tjiy ^^^ce** 
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aetion of battery? Humph! This fellow might be in 's 
time a great buyer of land, with his statutes,^^ his recog- 
nizanees, his fines, his double vouchers,^ his recoveries: 
Is this the fine of his fines, and the recovery of his reco- 
veriest* to have his fine pate fiiU <^ fine dirt? will his 
vouchers vouch him no more 6f his purchases, and dou- 
ble ones too, than the length and breadth of a pair of in- 
dentures? The very conveyances of his lands will hardly 
lie in this box ; and must the inheritor himself have no 
more? ha? 

ffor. Not a jot more, my lord. 

Bam, Is not parchment made of sheep-skins? 

Uor. Ay, my lord, and of calves-skins too. 

Nam, They are sheep, and calves, which seek out as*- 
surance in that.^ I will speak to this fellow :-— Whose 
grave 's this, sirrah ? 

1 do. Mine, sir.-^ 

0, a pit of clay for to be made [Sings, 

/br 9uch a ^eat ia meet, 

JHdm. I think it be thine, indeed; for thou liest in 't. 

Again, i» Ram-Alley^ or Merrji Trich, 16X1: 
•• .^-- — T I say no more ; 

" But 'tis within this sconce to go beyond them." Steeven^- 
See Ccytnedy of Errors, Act I, sc. iv. Vol. VI. Maione. 

^ — — Am statutes,3 By a statute is here meant, not an act«of 
parliament, but a species of security for money, affecting real 
property ; whepebv the lands of the debtor are conveyed to the 
€5reditop, till out of the rents and profits of them his debt may be 
satisfied. Matone, 

* hU double vouchers, Isfc."] A recovery with doubie 

V0ucher is the one usually suffered, and is so denominated from 
tv}o persons (the latter of whom is {dways the common crycr, 
•r some such inferior person,) being successively vouch^y or 
called upon, to warrant the tenant's title. Both^«« and recover 
ries are nctions of law, used to convert an estate tail into a fee 
simple. Statutes are (not acts of parliament, but) statutes-met' 
chtfnt :ii)d staple) particular modes of recognizance or acknowledg- 
ment for seeming dehts, which thereby become a charge upon 
the party's land. Statutes and recognizmnces are constantly men- 
.tioned together in the covenants of a purchase deed. Eitson. 

^ Js this the fine <f his fines, and the recovery of his recoveries,'] 
Omitted in the (quartos. Steevens. 

9 ..-^ assurance in that."] A quibble is intended. Deeds, which 
a|<e usually written on parchment, are called the common assU" 
rmeta q£ U>e kingilom. Malow* 
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1 Clo. You lie out on 't, sir, and therefore it fs not 
yours : for my part, I do not lie in *t, yet it is mine. 

Ham. Thou dost lie in 't, to be in 't, and say it is thine : 
'tis for the dead, not for the quick; therefore thou liest 

1 Cio, 'Tis a quick lie, sir; 'twill away again, from me 
to you. 

Ham. What man dost thou dig it for? 

1 CIo. For no man, sir. • 

Ham. What woman then? 

I Clo, For none neither. 

Ham. Who is to be buried in 't? 

1 Cio. One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, 
she 's dead. 

Ham. How absolute the knave is] we must speak by the 
card,* or equivocation will undo us. By the lord, Hora- 
tio, these three years I have taken note of it; the age is 
grown so picked,^ that the toe of the peasant comes so 

^ — — by the card,] The cordis the paper on which the differ- 
ent points of the compass were described. To do any thing by the 
cardf is, to do it with nice observation, yohnton. 

The card is a eea-chartf still so termed by mariners : and the 
word is afterwards used by Osric in the same sense. Hamlet's 
meaning wiU tlierefore be, we must speak directly Jorvtard in a 
straight line, plainly to the point. Miteon. 

So, in Macbeth, \ 

" And the very ports they blow, &c. 
•* In the shipman's card.^* Steevem. 

«— — by the cardyj i. e. we must speak with the same precision 
Mid accuracy as is observed in marking the true distances of 
coasts, the heights, courses, &c. in a sea-cAoit, which in our 
poet's time was c:iUed a card^ So, in The ContTnonviealth and Go- 
vernment of Venice, 4to. 1599, p. 177 : " Sebasti«m Munster in his 
carde of Venice — ." Again, in Bacon's Essayt, p. 326, edit. 1740: 
•* Let him carry with him also some card, or book* describing 
the country where he travelletb.'* In 1589 was published in 4to. 
A brief e Discourse ofMsLppea and Gardes, and of their Uses. — The 
•* shipman's card" m Macbeth, is the paper on which the differ- 
ent points of the compass are described. Malone. 

In every ancient sea-cAart that I have seen, the compass, &'c. 
was likewise introduced. Steevens. 

* — the age is grown so picked,] So sm>art, so sharp, says Sir 
T. Hanmer, very properly ; but there was, I tliink, about that 
time, 9i picked shoe, that is, a shoe with a long pointed toe, in fashion, 
to which the allusion seems likewise to be made. JEvery man 
now is smart; and every ^ fnan now is a man of fashion. Johnson. 

This fashion of wearin}^ shoes with long pointed toes was ca^ 
ned to 9ach excess in £n|^land, that it was restrained at last hf 
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ipur-th^ hf el of Uie .^^urti^r, fa^ gpj^ bi9 k{bfc.i-r>How 
long hast thou been a griive-m^er? 

I Cfo. Of ?ill the days i' the year, I caw to 't Hm day 
^fit our Isist king Hamlet oviefc^me f twtinbrjis. 

Ham. JEiow long 's that »#ce? 

I C^. C^not yw tell that? every fo^l <5«b tell thajt: It 
was that very d<iy that young Hi^nUeit w»9 hpni:^ he Itot 
is mad, and sent into En^lfiiid. 

M^m. Ajj many* why wft# he ^ent ioto Engird? 

1 Cl0, Why, because he wa§ maj : he shi^U recover bis 
wits there; or, if he do not, 'tis no great mgtte^r there. 

mm. Why? 

1 Clo. 'Twill not be seen in liim there ; there th^ m^ 
areas mad as he. 

/Tavi. How came he mad? 

1 Clo, Very strangely, they say. 

Ham, How strangely f 

I Ch, 'Faith, e'en wkh losing his wits. 
. Bam, Upon what ground? 

proclamation so long ago as the fifth year of Edwurd IV, when 
it was ordered, •* that the beaks or pykes of shoes and boots 
•^(dd not pass two inches, upon paki of ciuwing by the clergy, 
^HS^ f or£(it)ng twenty shillings, to be pa^d, oue noUe to the king, 
aoother to the cord waiters of l.ondon, and the t>ird to the cham- 
ber of London : — and for others countries ana towns the likis 
order was taken. — Before this time, and since the year 14829 
the pykes of shoes and boots were of such length, that they were 
Hun to be tied up to the knee with ch^M of silver, and gilt, or 
At least silken laces." Steeven; 

«..—»• the age is grown to picked,] i. c. so spruce, so 4}uaint, so 
affected. See Vol. IV, p. 101, n. 1 ; and Vol. VU, p. 296, n. 8. 

Tbere is, I think, no allusion to picked or pointed shoes, as has 
been supposed. Picked was a common word of Shakspe are's age, 
in the sense above given, and is found in Minsheu's Dictionary, 
1617, with its original signification : *' 7>/mmV or drest sprueC' 
ly.** It is here used metaphorically. Malone. 

I should have concurred with Mr. Malone in ^ving a general 
sense of the epithet— ^iciterf, but for Hamlet's mention of the tt/e 
^the peasant, &e. Steevew. 

^ — that young Hamlet Koas bom:'] By this scene it appears 
that Hamlet was then tliirty years old, and knew Yorick well, 
who had been dead twenty-two years. And yet in the beginning 
#f the play he is spoken of as a very young man, one that designed 
to go back to school, L e. to the University of Wittenberg. The 
poet in the fifth Act had forgot what he wrote in the first. 

J3ia€kHon^ 
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1 Clo» Why, here in Denmark; I have beeh ^ext^ 
here, man, and boy, thirty years. 

Ham, How long will a man lie i' the earth ere herot? 

1 C/o. Taith if he be not rotten before he die, (as we 
have many pocky corses now-a*days,< that will scarce 
hold the laying in,) he will last you some eight year, or 
nine year: a tanner will last you nine year. 

Ham, Why he more than another} 

1 Clo. Why, sir, his hide is so tanned with his trade, 
that he will keep out water a great while ; and your wa- 
ter is a sore decayer of your whoreson dead body. Here *s 
a scull now hath lain you i' the earth three%nd-twenty 
years. 

Ham. Whose was it? 

1 C/o. A whoreson mad fellow's it was; Whose do you 
think it was? 

Ham, Nay, I know not. 

I Clo, A pestilence on him for ft mad rogue ! he pmn^ 
ed a ilagon of Rhenish on my head once. Thk same 
scull, sir, was Yorick's scull,* the king's jester. 

-fem.This? - [Take9 the SculL 

1 C/o. E'en that. 

Ham. Alas, poor Yorick!— I knew him, Horatio; %kV 
low of infinite jest, of most excellent &ncyt he hath 
borne me on his back a thousand times; and now, how 
abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorge rises at it. 
Here hung those lips, that I have kissed I know not hov 
oft. Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your 
songs? your flashes of merriment, that were wont to set 
the table on a roar? Net otw now, to mock your own 
grinning ?<^ quite chap-fallen? Now get you to my lady's 
chamber,^ and tell her, let her paint an inch thickf te 
this &vour^ she must come ; make her laugh at that.—- 
Pr'ythee, Horatio, tell me one thing. 

* — — twvt a'day9f'\ Omitted in the quarto. Malone. 

* ToricFi »cully'\ Thus the folio. The quarto read»— &> 

Yorick's scull. Malone. * 

* '-^^^your (mn grinning?] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio 
reads — your own jeering? In that copy, after this word, and chap" 
/alien, there is a note of interrogation, which all Uie editors have 
adc^ted. I doubt concerning its propriety. Malone, 

■^ my lady*9 chamber,] Thus the folio. The quartos read—* 

tay ladjj^'s table, meaning, I suppose, her dressing-table, Steevent. 
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Hor. What 's that, my Jord? 

Ham. Dosttheu think, Alexander looked o' this &shion 
i' the earth ? 

Hor, E'en so. 

Ham. And smelt so? pah! [^Throws down the Scuii, 

Hjfn-. E*en so, my lord. 

Ham. To what base uses we may return, Horatio! 
Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alex- 
ander, till he find it stopping a bung-hole ? 

Hor. 'Twere to consider too curiously, to consider so. 

Ham. No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him thither 
with modesty enough, and likelihood to lead it: As thus ; 
Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander re- 
tameth to dust ; the dust is earth ; of earth we make loam : 
And why of that loam, whereto he was converted, might 
they not stop a beer-barrel? 

Imperious Caesar,'* dead and tum'd to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 

O, that the earth, which kept the world in awe. 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw 1^ 
But soft ! but soft ! aside ; — Here comes the king. 
Enter Priests, 4i^c. m Procession; the Cor/ise o/'Ophelia, 

Labrtes, and Mourners following; King, Queen, 

their Trains^ &c. 
The queen, the courtiers: Who is this they follow? 
And with such maimed rites !^ This doth betoken, 

• — to this favour — 3 i- e. to this countenance or complexion. 

Malone. 

• Imperious desar,'] Thus the quarto, 1604. The editor of the 
folio substituted imperial, not knowing that imperious was used 
in the same sense. See Vol. XII, p. 152, n. 9 ; and Cymbeline, Act 
IV, sc. ii. There are otlier instances in the folio of a familiar 
term being substituted in the room of a more ancient word. See 
p. 252, n. r. Malone. 

^ — winter's flaw !] Winter's blast, yohnson. 
So, in Marius and Sylla, 1594 : 

** — no doubt this stormy ^aw, 
" That Neptune sent to cast us oh this shore." 
The quartos read — to expel the toater^s flaw. Steevens. 

See Vol. X, p. 191, n. 8. AJlaw meant a sudden gust of wind. 
So, in Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598 : " Groppo, Vxjlaw, or ber*. 
rie of wind." See also Cotg^ve's Dictionary, 1611: " Xw de 
vent, a gust or Jlavf of wind." JIfalone. 

• _ maimed rites .'] Imperfect obsequies. Johnson. 
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The corse, they follow, did with despei^te* handF 

Fordo its own Ufe.^ 'Twas of sdme estate :« 

Couch we a while, and mark. [^Retiring iaith HoA. 

Lxier. What ceremony else? 

Ham. That Ifi Laevteii, 

A very noble youth : Mark. 

Laer, What ceremony else? 

1 Prient.^ Her olisequies hare been as fer enhurg'd 
As we have warranty:^ Her death was doi^tful; 
And, but that great command o'ersways the order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodg'd 
Till the last trumpet; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles, should be thrown on hen 
Yet here she is allow'd her virgin<criant8>7 



3 Fordo iti ovm life.'] To Jordo is to undo, to destroy. So, in 
Othello.' 

" this is the night 

" That either Wake? rtie, ov fordoes nfie quite." 

Again, in AcolastUs, a cottiedy, 1529: " wolde to God it 

might be leful for iile to fordoo myself, or to make an eilde of 
me." SteeveM. 

4 -**— soTfte estate:'] Some person of high rank. ^«Ar9or.j 
See Vol. Xll. p. 78, n. 5. Malone. 

^ 1 Priest.'i This Friett in the old qiuirto is called Doctor* 

Steewju. 

* Jler obsequies have been as far enlarged 
As we have warranty:] Is there any allusion here to the 
coroner's warrant, directed to the minister and church-wardens 
of a parish, and permitting the body of a person, who comes to 
au untimely end, to receive christian burial ? Whaliey, 

7 ......^ allowed her virgin crants,] Evidently cmrupted from 

chants, winch is the true word. A specific rather than a generic 
term being liere required to suiswer to maiden strewments* 

Warburton. 

— allowed her virgin crants,] Thus the quarto, 1604. For 
this unusual word the editor of Uie first folio substituted rites* 
By a more attentive examination and comparison of the quarto 
copies and the folio, Dr. Johnson, I have no doubt, would have 
been convinced that this and many other changes in the folio 
were not made by Shakspeare, as is suggested in the following 
note. Malone. 

I have, been informed by an anonymous correspondent, that 
tranu is the German word for garlands^ and I suppose it was 
retained by us from the Saxons. To carry garlands before the 
bier of a maiden, and to hang them over her grave* is still the 
pracUce inxui-al parishes. 
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tter maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and builal.^ 

Laer, Must there no more be done ? 

1 Priest. No more be done ! 

We should profane the service of the dead, 
To sing a reqtUem^^ and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls. 

Laer, Lay her i* the earth ;— 

And from her Mr and unpolluted flesh, 
May violets spring!^ — I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A minist'ring angel shall my sister be, 
When thou liest howling. 

ffam. What, the fair Ophelia ! 

Queen, Sweets to the sweet: Farewel ! 

'. [^Scattering Flowers. 

I hop'd, thou should'st have been my Hamlet's wife; 
I thought, thy bride-bed to have deck'd, sweet maid, 
And not have strew'd thy grave. 

Laer, O, treble woe 

Fall ten times treble on that cursed head, 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Deprived thee of! — Hold off the earth a while. 
Till I have caught her once more in mine arms: 

[Leafia into the Grave, 

Cranti therefore was the original word, which the author, dis- 
covering to be BTQvinciid, and perhaps not understood, changed 
to a term more intelligible, hut less proper. Maiden rite* gfive no 
certain or deft^tive image. He might have put maiden wreathgf 
or maiden ^arlUnd*, but he perhaps bestowed no thought upon 
it ; and neither genius nor practice will always supply a hasty 
writer with the most proper diction. Johnson. 

In Minsheu's Dictionary^ see Beadeg, where roosen iranta 
means sertum rotarium; and such is the name of a character in 
this play. ToUet. 

The names — Rosenkrantz and Gytdenstiem occur frequently 
in Rostgaard's Delicia Poetarum Danorum.. Steevens, 

• — — bell and burial.] Burial, hefe signifies interment in con- 
secrated gromid. Warburton, 

• To 8ing a requiem,] A requiem, is a mass performed in 
Popish churches for the rest of the soul of a person deceased- 
The folio reads — sing sage requiem. Stee^ens^ 

• '^^from her fair and unpolluted Jiesk 
May violets spring /^ Thus, Persius, Sat. I : 

*' — — e tumiilo, fortunataque favilla, 
" Nascentur viol* ?" Steevens, 
VOL. XV. 2 
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Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead ^ 
Till of this fiat a mountain you have made, 
To o'er-top old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

Ham. [advancing] What is he, whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis? whose phrase of sori'ow 
Conjures the wand'ring stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ? this is I, 
Hamlet the Dane. [Leafia into the Grave. 

Laer. The devil take thy soull 

[ GraJifiUng vntk him. 

Ham. Thou pray'st not well. 
I pr'y thee take thy fingers from my throat ; 
For, though I am not splenetive and rash, 
Yet have I in me something dangerous, 
Which let thy wisdom fear: Hold off thy hand. 

King, Pluck them asunder. 

Queen, Hamlet, Hamlet I 

^//.2 Gentlemen, 

JTbr. Good my lord, be quiet. 

[The Jttendanta part them, and they come out of the 
Grave, 

Ham, Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

Queen, O my son ! what theme ? 

Ham, I lov'd Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum. — What wilt thou do for her? 

King, O, he is mad, Laertes. 

Queen, For love of God, forbear him. 

Ham, 'Zounds, show me what thou 'It do: . 
Woul't weep? woul't fight? woul't fast? woul*t tear thy- 
self? 
Woul't drink up Esil ? eat a crocodile ?3 

^ All. &c.] This is restored from the quartos. Steevetu. 

3 JVourt drink up Esil ? eat a crocodile?'] This word has through 
all the editions been distinguished by Italick characters, as if it 
were the proper name of some river; and so, 1 dare say, all the 
editors have from time to time understood it to be. But then this 
must be some river in Denmark ; and there is none there so 
called ; nor is there any near it in name, that I know of but Tssel, 
from which the province of Overyssel derives its title in tha 
German Flanders. Besides, Hamlet is not proposing any impos- 
ftibiiities to Laertes^ as the drinking up a river would be : but 
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1 '11 do 't.— Dost thou eome here to whine? 

he rather seems to mean, — Wilt thou resolve to do things the 
most shocking and distasteful to liuman nature { and» behold, I 
am as resolute. I am persuaded the pod wrote : 

Wih drink up Eisel ? eat a crocodile? 
i.e. Wilt tliou swallow down large draughts of ^negar? The 
proposition, indeed, is not very grand : but the doing it might be 
as distasteful and unsavoury as eating the flesh of a crocodile. 
And now there is neither an impossibility, nor an anticlimax : 
and the lowness of the idea is in some meaiure removed by the 
tmcommon term. Titeohald. 
Sir T. Hanmer has. 

Wilt drink up Nile 1 or eat a crocodile .' 
Hamlet certainly meant (for he says he will rant) to dare La- 
ertes to attempt any thing, however difficult or unnatural ; and 
might safely promise to follow the example his antagonist was 
to set, in draining the 6hannel of a river, or trying his teeth on 
«i animal whose scales are supposed to be impenetrable. Had 
Sliakspeare meant to make Hamlet say — Wilt thou drink vinegar? 
he probably would not have used the term drink up; which 
means, totally to exhaust; neither is that challenge veiy magnifi- 
cent, which only provokes an adversary to hazard a fit of the 
heart-bum or the colick. 

The commentator's Tesell would serve Hamlet's turn or mine. 
Tliis river is twice mentioned by Stowe, p. 735 : ** It standeth a 
l^od distance from the river Issell, but hath a sconce on Issell of 
mcredible strength." 

Ag^dn, by Drayton, in the 24th Song of his Polyolbion : 

*• The one o'er Isell*9 banks the ancient Saxons taught ; 

** At Over-Isell rests, the other did apply : — ." 
And in King Richard 11, a thought, in part the same, occurs. Act 
II, sc. ii : 

** — Che task he undertakes 

" Is numbering sands, and drinking oceans dry*^ 
'But in an old Latin account of Denmark and the neighbouring 
provinces, I find the names of several rivers little differing from 
Etilf or Eitelly in spelling or prominciation. Such are the Eisa^ 
the Oeril, and some others. The word, like many more, may in- 
deed be irrecoverably corrupted; but, I must add, tliat few au- 
thors later than Chaucer or Skelton made use of eysel for v/ne- 
gar: nor has Shakspeare employed it In any other of his plays. 
The poet might have written the Weisel, a considerable river 
which falls into the Baltick ocean, and could not be imknown to 
any prince of Denmark. Steevens. 

Woul't is a contraction of ivtmldest, [wouldest thou] and per- 
haps ought rather to be written vioul^st. The quarto, 1604, has 
etil. In the folio the word is spelt esile, Eisil or eisel is vinegar. 
The word is used by Chaucer, and Skelton, and Sir Thorasa 
More^ Work9i p. 21, edit. 1557 : 
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To outface me vhh leaping in her grave? 

*• — with 80wi*e pocion 
*.* If thou paine thy tast, remember therewithal 
" How Christ for thee tasted einl and gall.** 
The word is also found in Minsheu's Dictionary ^ 1617, and in 
C<^'6 Latin Dictionary, 1679. 

Our poet, as Dr. Farmer has observed, has again employed the 
same word in his 111th Sonnet: 

" — like a willing patient I will drink 
" Potions of eyse/l 'gainst my strong infection; 
" No bitterness that I will bitter think, 
** Nor double penance, to correct correction.*' 
Mr. Steevens supposes, that a jdver was meant either the 
Tssell, or Oesil, or Weisel, a considerate river which falls into the 
Baltick ocean. The words, drini i0, he, considers as favourable 
to his notion. " Had Shakspeare (he .observes) meant to make 
Hamlet say. Wilt thou drink mnegar Pheptohsihly would not have 
used the term drini up, which means, totally to exhaust. In King 
Richard Ily Act II, sc. ii, (he adds) a thought in part the same 
occurs : 

" — the task he undertakes, 
*• Is numb'rmg sands, and drinking oceans dryP 
But I must remark, in that passage evidently impossibilities are 
pointed out. Hamlet is only talking of difficult or painful exer- 
tions. Every man can weep, fight, fast, tear himself, di'ink a po- 
tion of vinegar, and eat a piece o£ a. dissected crocodile, however 
disagreeable ; for I have no doubt tliat the poet uses the words 
eat a crocodile, for eat off a crocodile. We yet use the same phra- 
seology in familiar langfuage. 

On the phrase drink up no stress can be laid, for our poet has 
employed the same expression in his 114th Sonnet, without any 
idea ot entirely exhausting, and merely as synon3rmous to drink,- 
** Or whether doth my mind, being crown'd with you, 
" Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery 2" 
Again, in the same Sonnet : 

" — 'tis flattery in my seeing, 
" And my great mind most kingly drinks it up'* 
Again, in Timon of Athens: 

" And how his silence drinks up his applause." 
In Shakspeare's time, as at present, to drink up, often mesni 
no more than simply to drink. So, in Florio's Italian Dictionary^ 
1598 : " Sorbire, to sip or sup up any drink." In like manner we 
sometimes say, " when you have svxallovjeid down this potion," 
though we mean no more than — when you have swallowed this 
potion. MaUme. 

Mr. Malone's strictures are imdoubtedly acute, and though 
not, in my own opinion, decisive, may still be just. Yet, as I can- 
not reconcile myself to the idea of a prince's challenging a noble- 
man to drink what Mrs. Quickly has called '' a mess of vinegar," 
1 have neither changed our former text, nor withdrawn my ori- 
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Be buried quick with her, and so will I : 
And, if thou prate of mountains, let them thro# 
Millions of acres on us; till our ground, 
Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 
Make Ossa like a wart I Nay, an thou 'It mouth, 
I '11 rantas well as thou. 

Queen, This is mere madness :« 

And thus a while the fit will work on him ; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are disclos'd,' 
His silence will sit drooping. 

Ham. Hear you, sir; 

What is the reason that you use me thus ? 
I lov*d you everrs But it is no matter; 
Let Hercules himself do what he may. 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. yExii. 

fpAal remarks on it, notwithstanding they are almost recapitu- 
lated in those of my opponent. — On the score of such redundan- 
cy, however, I both need and solicit the indulgence of the reader. 

StecHtens. 

* Thit is mere madnesi:^ This speech in the first folio is given 
to the King. Mahne. 

^ When that her golden couplets are disclosM,] To disclose was 
anciently used for to hatch. So, in The Booke ofHuntynge, Samfyng, 
Fyshingy &c. bl. 1. no date : " First they ben eges ; and after they 
ben disclosed^ haukes ; and commonly goshaukes ben disclosed as 
•one as the choughes." To exclude is the technical term at pre- 
sent. During three days after the pigeon has hatched her couplets, 
(for she lays no more than two eggs) she never quits her nest, 
except for a few moments in quest of a little food for herself; as 
all her young require in that eai4y state, is to be kept warm, an 
office wHch she never entrusts to the male. Steevens. 

The young nestlings of the pigeon, when first disclosed, are 
callow, only covered with a yellow down : and for that reason 
stand in need of being chenshed by the warmth of the hen, to 
protect them fix>m the dullness of the ambient air, for a consi- 
derable time ailer they are hatched. Heath. 

The word disclosehsLS already occurred in a sense nearly allied 
to hatch, in this play : 

*' And I do doubt, the batch and the disclose 
** Will be some danger." Malone. 

• What is the reason that ^ou use me thus ? 

I lov*d you ever :] So, m A Midsumrrier'Kighfs Dream, He^ 
Icna says to her rival — 

" — do no^ be so bitter with me, 
" / ewrmore did love you, Hermia*'* Steevene. 
Z2 
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i6« HAMLET, 

Xing, I praj thee^ good Horatio, wait upon liiin.^- 

[^Exit Horn. 
Strengthen your patience in our last night's speech ; 

[7b Laek. 
We '11 put the matter to the present pufih.-— 
Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son.-^ 
This grave shall have a living monument: 
An hour of quiet shortly^ shall we see ; 
Till then, In patience our proceeding be. [jB^rewnr. 

SCExNE II. 

A Hall in the Castle, 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 

Ham. So much for this, sir: now shall you see the 
other; — 
You do remember all the circimistance ? 

Hor, Remember it, my lord! 

Ham, Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting, 
That would not let me sleep ;« methouglit, I lay 

^ — shortly —3 The first quarto erroneously reads— tAirfy., 
The second and thiixi-— f Aere^. The folio— ^Aorf^. Steevens. 

^ Sir,.ininy heart there wo* a kind of fightings 
That would not let vne sleeps &C.3 So, in Troilus and Crenida: 
. *^ Within my soul there doth commence a fight, 
" Of this strange nature," &c. 

The Hystorie of SatnJ>letty bl. 1. furnished our author with the 
scheme of sending the Prince to England, and with moat of tto 
circumstances described in this scene : 

[After the death of Polonius] " Fengon [,the King in 1^ pre- 
sent play3 could not content himselfe, but still his mind gave lum 
that the foole [[HamletQ would play him some trick of legerde- 
maine. And in that conceit, seeking to bee rid of him, deter- 
mined to find the meanes to doe it by the aid of a stranger, mak- 
ing the Jding of England nunister of his massacrous resolution; 
to whom he purposed to send him, ai^d by letters desire him to 
put him to death. 

" Now to beare him company, were assigned two of FengonVi 
faithful ministers, bearing letters ingra^ed in wood, that con- 
tained Hamlet's death, in such sort as he had advertised the 
king of England. But the subtil Danish prince, (being at sea) 
whilst his compaiuons slept, having read the letters, and know- 
ing his uncle's great treason, with the wicked and villainous 
mmdes of the two courtiers that led him to the slaughter, raced 
out the letters that concerned his death, and instead ihereof 
graved others, with commission to the king of England to hang 
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Worse than the mutines in bilboes.® Rashly, 

his two compani(ms ; and not content to turn the death they had 
devised against hira, upon their own neckes, wrote further, that 
king Fengon willed him to give his daughter to Hamblet in mar- 
riage." Hy9t, of HamJbltU signat G 2. 

From this narrative it appears that the futhful ministers of 
Feng^n were not unacquainted witli the import of the letters 
they bore. Shakspeare, who has followed the story pretty close- 
ly, probably meant to describe their representatives, Rosencrantz 
and Guiidenstern, as equally guilty ; as confederating with the 
King to deprive Hamlet of bis life. So that his procuring their 
execution, though certainly not absolutely necessary to his own 
safety, does not appear to have !>een a wanton and unprovoked 
cruelty, as Mr. Steevens has supposed in his very ingenious ob- 
servations on the general character and conduct of the prince 
throughout the piece. 

In the conclusion of his di^ama the poet has entirely deviated 
from the fabulous history, which in other places he has frequent- 
ly followed. 

After Hamblet's arrival in England, (for no sea-fight is men- 
tioned) ** the king, (says The Hystory" of Hamble^ admiring 
the young prince, — gave him his daughter in marriage, accord- 
ing to the counterfeit letters by him devised ; and the next day 
•causpd the two servants of Fengon to be executed, to satisfy, as 
he thought, the king's desire." Hyst. tf Hamb. I})id. 

Hamlet, however returned to Denmark, without marrying 
the king of England's daughter, who, it should seem, had only 
been hetrothed to him. When he arrived in his native country, 
he made the courtiers drunk, and having bitmt them to death, 
by setting fire to the banqueting-room wherein they sat, he went 
into Fengon's chamber, and killed him, " giving him (says the 
relater) such a violent blowe upon the chine of the neck, that he 
cut his head clean from the shoulders." Ibid- signat. F 3. 

He 18 afterwards said to have been crowned king of Denmark. 

Malone. 

I appsehend that a critick and a juryman are bound to form 
their x^pinions on what they see and hear in the cause before 
tbem, jttidnot to be influenced by extraneous pailiculars unsup- 
ported by legal evidence in open court. I persist in observing, 
that from Shakspeare's drama no proofs of the guik of Rosen- 
crantz and Guiidenstern can be collected. They may be convicted* 
by the black letter history ; but if the tragedy forbesffs to crimi- 
nate, it has no night to sentence tliem. This is sufficient for the 
commentator's piu^se. It is not his oilioe to interpret the plays 
of Shakspeare according to the novels on which tliey are founded, 
novels which the poet sometimes followed, but as often materi- 
ally deserted. Perhaps he «ever confined himself strictly to the 
plan of any one of his originals. His negligence of poetick jus- 
lice is notorious ; nor can we expect that he who was content to 
Mcrifice the pious Ophetia, should have been more scrupulous 
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And prais'd be rashness for it,-^Let us know^ 

Our indiscretion sometime serves us well, 

When! our deep plots do pall : and that should teach us^ 

about the worthless lives of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem. 
Therefore, I still assert that, in the trag-edy before us, theic 
deaths appear both wanton and unprovoked ; and the critick, 
like Bayes, must have recourse to somewhat long before the be 
ginning of this play, to justify the conduct of its hero. Steeventf 

^ — routines in the bilboes."] Mutinegy the French word f<v 
seditious or disobedient fellows in tlie army or fleet. Bilboes, the 
ship^s prison. Johnson. 

To mutine was formerly used for to mutiny. See p. 186, n. 6. 
So mutine J for Tnutiner, or mMtineen ** un homme mutiny^ Fr. a 
mutinous or seditious person. In The Misfortunes of Arthur, a 
tragedy, 1587, the adjectiye is used: '' 

" Suppresseth mutin force, and practicke fraud." Malone. 
The bilboes is a bar of iron with fetters annexed to it, by which 
mutinous or disorderly sailors were anciently linked together. 
The word is derived from Bilboa, a place in Spain where instru- 
ments of steel were fabricated in the utmost perfection. To un- 
derstand Shakspeare's allusion completely, it should be known, 
that as these fetters connect the legs of the offenders venr clos© 
together, their attempts to rest must be as fruitless as those of 
Hamlet, in whose mind there was a kind of fighting that ivould not 
let him, sleep. Every motion of one must disturb his partner in 
confinement. The bilboes are still shown in the Tower' of Lon- 
don, among the other spoils of the Spanish Armada. Steevent* 
I . rashly. 

And praised be rashness for it, — Let us inow. 
Our indiscretion som^ttTnes serves us vtell. 
When &C.3 Hamlet delivering an account of his escape, be- 
gins with sa3dng — That he ra«A/y— and then is carried into a 
reflection upon the weakness of human wisdom. I rashly—— 
praised be rashness for it — Let us not think these events casual, 
but let us know, that is, take notice and rememJ>er, that we some- 
times succeed by indiscretion when vfefail by deep plots, and infer 
the perpetual superintendance and agency of the Divinity. The 
observation is just, and. will be allowed by every human beiftg» 
who shall reflect on the course of his own life, yohnsm- 
Tf^is passage, I think, should be thus distributed : 

Rashly 

{And praised be rashness, for it lets us htovj. 
Our indiscretion soTtietimes serves us well. 
When our deep plots do fail; and that should teach us, 
There 's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Mough'hevi them, how we wt///->-> 
Hor. That is taost certain.) 
• Ham. Up from, my cabin, &c. 
So that rashly may be joined in construction with'^^n the dark 
groped I to find out them. Tyrwhitt. 
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There 's a (Uvinity that shapes our ends^ 
Rough-hew them how we will.^ 

Hor, That is most certain- 

Ham, Up from my cabiny 
My sea-gowD scarf M about me, in the dark 
Grop'd I to find out them: had my desire; 
Finger'd their packet; and, in fine, withdrew 
To mine own room again: making so bold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 
Their grand commission; where I found, Horatio, 
A royal knavery; an exact command,—- 
Larded with many several sorts of reasons,^ 
Importing Denmark's health, and England's too, 
With, ho! such bugs and goblins in my life,^ — 
That, on the supervise, no leisure bated, 
No, not to stay the grinding of the axe* 
My head should be struck off. 

Hor, Is 't possible? 

Bkm. Here 's the commission ; read it at more leisure. 

* Tkert^e a divinity that shapes our ends. 

Rough-hew them koto we vnll.'] Dr. Farmer informs me, that 
these' words are merely technicad. A wool-man, butcher, and 
dealer in skeners, lately observed to him, that his nephew, (an 
idle lad) could only tutist him in making them ; " — he could 
rough'hevi them, but I was obliged ta shape tUeir ends.^ To shape 
the ends of wool'tieviers, i. e. to point them, requires a degree of 
flkiU ; any one can rough-hew them. Whoever recollects the pro* 
fession of Shakspeare's father, will admit that his son might be 
no stran^r to such terms. I have frequently seen packages of 
wool pin'd up with viewers. Steevem. 

3 Larded with many several sorts ^reasons,] I am afraid here 
is a very poor conceit, founded on an equivoque between reasons^ 
and raisins, which in Shakspeare's time were undoubtedly pro- 
nounced aUke. Sorts of raisins, sugars, &c. is a common phraseo* 
logy of shops.— We have the same quibble in another play. 

Malone. 

I suspect no quibble or conceit in these words of Hamlet. In 
one of Ophelia's songs a similar phrase has already occurred ; 
" Larded all with sweet flowers." To lard anything with raisins^ 
however, was a practice unknown to ancient cookery. Steevens, 

* With, ho ! such bugs and goblins in my life,"] With such causes 
of terror^ rising from my character and designs. Johnson. 

A bug was no less a terrifick being than a goblin. So, in Spen- 
ser's Faify ^ueen. Book II, c. iii : 

" As ghastly bug their haire an end does reare,*' 
We call it at present a bugbear. Steevens, 
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But wilt thou hear now how I did proceed ? 

Hor, Ay, 'beseech you. 

Ham, Being thus benetted round with villanies, 
Or I could make* a prologue to my brains, 
They had begun the play ;^'— I sat me down ; 
Devis'd a new commission; wrote it fair: 
I once did hold it, as our statists do,^ 
A baseness to write fair ,8 and labour 'd much 
How to forget that learning; but, sir^ now 
It did me yeoman's service i^ Wilt thou know 
The effect of what I wrote ? 

Hor, Ay, good my lord. 

* Or / could make — ] Or in old English signified before, 

Malotie. 

* Being thus benetted round v^ith villanieSf 
Or I could make a prologue to my brains^ 

They had begun the play r\ Hamlet is telling how luckily 
every thing fell out; he groped out their commission in the darlE^ 
without waking them ; he found himself doomed to immediate 
destniction. Something was to be done for his preservation. An 
expedient occurred, not produced by the comparison of one me- 
thod with another, or by a regular deduction of consequences, 
but before he could make a prologue to his brains, they had begun 
the play. Before he could summon his faculties, and propose ta 
himself what should be done, a complete scheme of action pre- 
sented itself to him. His mind operated before he had excited 
it. This appears to me to be the meaning. ^ yohnson. 

^ — — as our statists doy"] A statist is a statesm,an. So, in Shir- 
ley's HuTnorous Courtier, 1640: 

" — that he is wise, a statist^ 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Magnetick Lady : ^ 

'* Will screw you out a secret from a statist.^* Steevens. 
Most of the great men of Shakspeare's times, whose auto- 
graphs have been preserved, wrote very bad hands ; their secre- 
taries very neat ones. Blackstone. 

* / once did hold it, as our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair,"] ** 1 have in my time, (says Mon- 
taigne) scene some, who by writing did earnestly get both their 
titles and living, to disavow their apprentissage, marre their pen, 
and affect the ignorance of *o vulgar a qualitie.^* Rorio's transla- 
tion, 1603,' p. 125. Riuon. 

• yeomxLfCs service i\ The meaning, I believe, is. This 

yeomanly qualification wo* a m,ost useful servant, or yeoman, to me; 
i.e. did me eminent service. The ancient yeomen were famous 
for their military valour. " These were the eood archers in times 
past, (saprs Sir Thomas Smith) and the stable troop of footmea 
that affraide all France." Steeveng. 
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Nam. An earnest conjuration from the kingr— 
As England was his faithful tributary; 
As love between them like the palm might flourish ;^ 
As peace should still her w beaten garland wear, 
And stand a comma 'tween their amities;^ 
And many such like as's of great charge,^ — 
That, on the view and knowing of these (Contents, 

^ — Hie the palm might flourish;'] This comparison is scrip- 
tural : " The righteous shall flourish like a palm-tree." 

Psalm xcii. 11. Steevens, 
* As peace should still her tsheaten garland vsear^ 
And stand a comma *tiveen their amities /2 The expression of 
our author is, like many of his phrases, sufficiently constrained 
and affected, but it is not incapable of explanation. The comma 
is the note of connection and continuity of sentences; the period is 
the note of abruption and disjunction. Sbakspeare had it perhaps 
in his mind to write, — That unless England complied with the 
mandate, war should put a period to their amity; he altered his 
mode of diction, and thought that, in an opposite sense, he might 
put, that peace should stand a comma betvjeen their amities. This 
is not an easy style; but is it not the style of Shakspeare? yohnaon, 
3 — — as's of great charge,] Asses heavily loaded. A quibble is 
intended between as the conditional particle, and ass the beast of 
burthen. That charged anciently sigfnified loaded, may be proved 
from the following passage in The Widow's Tears, by Chapman, 
1612: 

" Thou must be the ass charged vjith crovsns, to make way." 

yohnson. 
Shakspeare has so many quibble^ of his own to answer for, 
that there are those who think it hard he should be charged with 
others which perhaps he never thought of. Steevens. 

Though the first and obvious meaning of these words certainly 
is, ** m^ny similar adjurations, of monitory injunctions, of great 
vteight and innportance^' yet Dr. Johnson's notion of a quibble 
being also in the poet's thoughts, is supported by two other 
passages of Shakspeare, in which asses are introduced as usually 
employed in the carriage of gold, a charge of no small weight: 
** He shall but bear them, as the ass bears gold, 
" To groan and sweat under the business.*' Julius Casar. 
Again, \n Measure for Measure: 

** — - like an ass, whose back with ingots bows, 
** Thou bear*st thy heavy riches but a journey, 
'* And death unloads thee." 
In further support of his observation, it should be remembered, 
that the letter s in the particle as in the midland counties usually 
pronounced hard, as in the pronotin ««. Dr. Johnson himself al- 
ways pronounced the particle as hard, and so I have no doubt did 
Shakspeare. It is so prongunced in Warwickshire at this day; 
The first folio accordingly has — assis. Malone. 
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Without debatemetit further, more^ or less^ 
He should the bearers put to sudden death, 
Not 8hriving*tinie allow'd.^ 

Hor, How was this seal'df 

Ham, Why, even in that was heaven ordinant; 
I had my father's signet in my purse^ 
Which was the model of that Danish seal:' 1^ * 

Folded the writ up in form of the other; 
Subscrib'd it ; gave 't the impression ; plac*d it safely. 
The changeling never known :* Now, the next day 
Was our sea-fight; and what to this was sequent 
Thou know'st already. 

Hor. So Guildenstem and Rosencrantz go to 't. 

Ham, Why, man,? they did make love to thk employ* 
ment ; 
They arc not near my conscience ; their defeat 
Does by their own insinuation grow :' 
'Tis dangerous, when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. 

Hor, Why^ what a king is this! 

Ham, Does it not, think thee^ stand me now upon ? 
He that hath kill'd my king, and whor*d my mother; 
Popp'd in between the election and my hopes; 
Thrown out his angle^ for my proper life, 

* Nat shrivmg-f/w« ailow*<i,'] i. e. without time for confession 
of their sins: another proof of Hamlet's christian-Uke disposition. 
See Romeo and yuiiety Act IV, sc. ii. Steevent. 

* the model of that Danish seal:'] The model is in old 

language the copy. The signet was formed in imitation of the 
Danish seal. See Vol. VIII, p. 80, n. 8. Malone, 

* The changeling never knvo3n:1 A changeling is a child which 
the fairies are supposed to leave in the room of that which they 
steal. Johnson, 

7 Why^ man, &C.3 This line is omitted in tlie quartos. Steepens. 

* ' by their anm insinuation — 3 Insinuation, for corruptly 
obtruding themselves into his service. Warburton. 

By their having insinuated or thrust themselves into the em- 
ployment. Malone. 

' •>— — think theei\ i. e. betlunk thee. * Malone. 

^ Thrown out his angle —-3 An angle in Shakspeare's time sig- 
nified a fishing-rod. So, in Lyhr's Sappho and Phao, 1591 : 

*< Phao. But he may Uess &hing, that caught such a one in 
the sea, ■ . , 
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And with such cozenage ; is *t not perfect conscience, 
To quit him2 with this arm ? and is *t not to be damn'd. 
To let this canker of our nature come 
In further evil ? 

Hor. It must be shortly known to him from England, 
What is the issue of the business there. 

Ham. It will be short: the interim is mine j 
And a man's life no more than to say, one. 
But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 
That to Laertes I forgot myself; 
For by the image of my cause, I see 
The portraiture of his : I '11 count his favours :3 
But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 

Hor. Peace; who comes here? 

Enter OsRic. 

Osr. Your lordship is right welcome back to Den- 
mark. 

Ham. I humbly thank you, sir.— Dost know this water- 
fly ?4 

" Venus. It waa not witli an angle, my boy, but with a net." 

Malone. 
2 To quit him -*-3 To requite him; to pay him his due. Johnson. 
This passage, as well as the three following speeches, is net 
ijB the quartos. Steevens. 

'^ '"-^JHl coimt his favours:"] Thus the folio. Mr. Rowe first 
made the alteration, which is perhaps unnecessary. I '11 count 
his favours, may mean-^ImUl make account of them, i. e. reckon 
upon thefjif value them. Steevens. 

What favours has Hamlet received from Laertes, that he was 
tomake account of ? — 1 have no doubt but we should read : 
— / '// court his favour. M. Mason. 

Mr. Rowe for count vei-y plausibly reads court. Malone. 

Hamlet may refer to former civilities of Laertes, and weigh 
them against his late intemperance of behaviour ; or may count 
on such kindness as he expected to receive in consequence of a 
meditated reconciliation. 

It should be observed, however, that in ancient language to 
count and recount were synonymous. So, in the Troy Book) (Cas^ 
ton's edit.) " I am comen hether unto yow for refuge, and to 
telle & count my soroweS.'* Steevens. 

* — Dost know this water-fly ?] A vioter-fty skips up and 
down upon the surface of the water, without any apparent pur- 
pose or reason, and is thence the proper emblem of iibusy trifler. 

yohnson. 
VOL. XV. A a 
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Hor* No, my good lord. 

Ham. Thy state is the more gracious ; for 'tis a' vice 
to know him: He hath much land, and fertile: let a beast 
be lord of beasts, and his crib shall stand at t;he king's 
mess: 'Tis a chough;^ but, as I say, spacious in the j;>o.s- 
session of dirt. ' , ; . . 

Osr. Sweet lord, if your lordship were at leisure, 4 
should impart a thing to you from his majesty. 

Ham. I will receive it, sir, with all diligence of spirit: 
Your bonnet to his right use ; 'tis for the head. 

Oar. I thank your lordship, 'tis very hot. 

Ham. No, believe me, 'tis very cold ; the wind is aor- 
therly. 

Osr. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 

Ham. But yet, methinks, it is very sultry and hot;^ or 
my complexion^ ■ \ 

Osr. Exceedingly, my lord; it is very sultry ,8 — as 
'twere,— I cannot tell how.— My lord, his majesty bade 
me signify to you, that he has laid a great wager on your 
head: Sir, this is the matter, — - 

Ham» I beseech you, remcmbci* — 

[Ham. moves him tofiut on hU Hat. 

Water-fiy is in Troth* and Cresaida used as a term of reproach, 
for contemptible Jtom tmalineai of size.- ** How (says Thewites) 
thte poor world as pestered with such vjater-JUes ; diminutvoee of 
nature.*^ Water-JUet are gnats. This insect in Chaucer denotes a 
thing of no value. Canterbury Taiee^ v. 17^(», Mr. Tyrwhitt's 
edition: 

** Not worth to thee as in comparMon 

" The mountance {value'] of a gnat*' H. White. 

* — — *T¥* a ehoug-h/] A kind of jackdaw. Johnson. 
See Vol. VIII, p. 208, n. 2. Steevens. 

• But yet, methinka, it i* very sultry Etc.] Hamlet is here pUy- 
inf^over the same farce with Osric, which he had formerly done 
with Polonius. Steevens. 

■y — or nn^ complexion — ] The folios read-^/ir my com- 
plexion. Steevens. 

* Exceedingly, my lord; it is very tultry,"} 

" igniculum brumx si tempore poscas, 

*' Accipit endromidem j si dixeris acstuo, sudat.** yuv» 

Malone. 

• I beseech yon, femember — ] " Jfemiember not your comNesy," 
1 believe, Hamlet would have said, if he had not bJeen interrvpt- 
ed. ** Remember thy courtesy," he could not possiUy hare satd* 
and therefore this abrupt sentence may serve to confirm an emen- 
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Osr. Nay, good my lord; fop my ease, in good faith.^ 
Slr,^ here is newly come to court, Laertes: believe me, 
an absolute gentleman, full of most excellent differences^ 
trf very soft society, and great showing: Indeed, to speak 
feelingly* of him, he is the card or calendar of gentry,^ 
for you ^hall find in him the continent of what part a 
l^ndeman would see.® • 

Ham, Sir, his deiinement suffers no perdition in youi^ 

dation which I proposed in Love*»'Labour '« Xo^, Vol. IV, p. 105, 
fi. 6, where Armado says, — " / do beseech thee, remember thy 
courtesy ;— 1 beseech thee, apparel thy head." I have no doubt 
that Shakspeare there wrote, •• — remember not thy courte- 
ay," — and that tlie negative was omitted by Uie negk^nce pf 
the con\positor. Malone. 

* Nay^ ^ood my lord; for my ease, in ^ood Jmth.'] This seems 
to have been the affected phrase of the time. Thus, in Marston's 
Malcontent, 1604 : ** I beseech you, sir, be covered. — No, in 
good faith for my ease.** And in other places. Farmer. 

It app>ears to have been the common language of ceremony in 
our author's time. *' Why do you stand bareheaded? (says one 
of the speakers in Florio's Sscot^D Frutes, 1591,) you do your- 
self wrong. Pardon me, good sir, (repUes his friend;) I do it 
for tny ease.** 

Again, in A ^ev Wa^ to pay Old Debit, by Massinger, 1633 : 
•' ■ Is 't for yowr ease 

" You keep your hat off ^ Malont, 

* Sir, Sic] The folio omits this and the following fourteen 
speeches ; and in their place subsritutes only, " Sir, you »e not 
ignorant of what excellence Laertes is at his weapon." Steevens. 

^ "—^foll ofmAtt excellent differences,'} " Full of distinguishing 
excellencies, yohnaon. 

'* — speak feelingly — 3 The first quarto reads — tellingly . So, 
in another of our author's plays : 

** To things of sale a seller** prwse belongs." Steevens, 

' the card or calendar of gentry, "] The general .'preceptor 

of eleganc« ; the card by whicn a gentleman is to direct his 
course; the calendar by which he is to choose his time, that what 
he does may be both excellent and seasonable. Johnson. 

. * •^^'^ for you shall find in him, the continent of what part a gen" 
tieman loould see."] Yon shall find him, containing and comprisiqi^ 
tYet^^quaUty which a gentleman would desire to contemplate for 
inanition. I know not but it should be r^ad. You shall find him, 
thg* continent. Johnson. 

^-A Sir, his defineTrvent Sic] This is designed as a specimen, and 
iidicule of the court-jargon amongst the precieux of that time. 
The sense in English is, ** Sii-, he suffers nothing in your account 
of him, though to enumerate his good qualities particularli' 
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-— though,, I know, to divide him inventorially, would 
dizzy the arithmetick of memory; and yet but raw nei- 
ther, in respect of his quick sail. But, in the verity of 
extolment, I take him to be a soul of great article ;^ and 
his infusion of such dearth^ and rareness, as, to make 
true diction of him, his semblable is his mirrour; and, 
who else would trace him, his umbrage, nothing more. 

0*r. Your lordship speaks most infallibly of him. 

Ham, The concemancy, sir? why do we wrap the 
gentleman in our more rawer breath ? 

Oar. Sir? 

Hor. Is *t not possible to understand in another tongue ? 
You will do *t, sir, really.* 

would be endless; yet when we had done our best, it would still 
Gome short of him. However, in strictness of truth, he is a great 
genius, and of a character so rarely to be met with, that to find 
any thing like him we must look into his mirrour, and his imita- 
tors will appear no more than his shadows." Warburton. 
8 — — and yet but raw neitherJl We should read— «/bw. 

Warburton: 

1 believe rav) to be the right word ; it is a word of great lati- 
tude ; rav) signifies, unripe^ imfnaturct thence unformed^ hnptr* 
ftcty unskilful. The best account of him would be imperfecty in 
respect of his quick sail. The phrase quick tail was, I suppose, 
a proverbial term for activity of mind, yohmon. 

• . a soul of great article ;] This is obscure. I once thought 

it might have been, a soul of great altitude; but, I suppose, a soul 
of great article^ means a soul cf large comprehension, of many con- 
tents ; the particulars of an inventory are called articles* Johnson. 

* — of suck dearth — ] Dearth is dearness, value, price» 
And his internal qualities of such value and rarity, yohnson. 

2 Is 't not possible to understand in another tongue? Tou v)ill do V, 
^i>, really.'] Of this interrogatory remark the sense is very ob- 
scure. The question may mean. Might not all this be understood 
in plainer language. But then, you noill do it, sir, really, seems to 
have no use, for who could doubt but plain lan^age would be 
intelligible ? I would therefore read. Is *t, possible not to be un- 
derstood in a mother tongue? Tou will do it, sir, really. Johnson. 

.^uppose we were to point the passage thus: *• Is 't not possible 
to understand ? In anotiier tongue you will do it, sir, reaUy." 

The speech seems to be ad(h*essed to Osric, who is puzzled 
by Hamlet's imitation of his own affected language. Steevens. 

Theobald has silently substituted rarely for really. I think Ho- . 
ratio's speech is addressed to Hamlet. Another tongue does not 
mean, as 1 conceive, plainer language, (as Dr. Johnson supposed) 
but " language so fantastical and affected as to have the appear- 
ance of A foreign tsngue:*' and in the following words Horatio, I 
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Ham, What imports the nomination of this gentle- 



man? 

Oar, Of Laertes? 

Hor. His purse is empty already j all his golden words 
are spent. 

Ham, Of him, sir. 

Osr, I know, you are not ignorant — 

Ham, I would, you did, sir ; yet, in faith, if you did, 
it would not much approve me \^ — Well, sir. 

Oar, You ate not ignorant of what excellence Laertes 
is 

Ham, I dare not confess that, lest I should compare 
with him in excellence ;^ but, to know a man well, were 
to know himself. 

Oar. I mean, sir, for his weapon ; but in the imputa- 
tion laid on him by them, in his meed^ he *s unfellowed. 

Ham, What *s his weapon? 

Oar, Rapier and dagger. 

Ham. That 's two of his weapons : but, well. 

Oar, The king, sir, hath wagered with him six Bar- 
bary horses: against the which he has impawned,^ as I 
take it, six French rapiers and poniards, with their as- 

think, means to praise Hamlet for imitating this kind, of babble 
so happily. 1 suspect, however, that the poet wrote — Is H poasi' 
ble not to understand in a mother tpn^e ? 

Since tliis note was written, I have foimd the very same error 
in Bacon's -AdoanceTnteni of Learnings 4to. 1605, B. II, p. 60 : 
** — the art of grammar, whereof tlie use in another tongue is 
small, in a foreine tongue more." The author in his table of Er- 
rata says, it should have been printed — ^in mother tongue. Malone. 

3 — if you did, it ^ould not much approve me:"] If you knew 
I was not ignorant, your esteem would not much advance my re- 
putation. To approve, is to recom,mend to approbation. Johnson. 

* I dare not cotifess that, lest I should coTtvpare ivith him, &c.] I 
dare not pretend to knew him, lest I should pretend to an equa- 
lity: no man can completely know another, but by knowing liim^ 
self, which is the utmost extent of human wisdom. Johnson. 
^ — in his meed — ] In his excellence, yohnson. 
See Vol. X, p. 401, n. 8. Malone. 

s impavaned,'] Thus the ouarto, 1604. The folio reads^— 

impor^d. Pignare in Italian signifies both to pawn, and to lay a 
wager. Malone. 
Perhaps it should be, deponed. So, Hudibras : 
*' I would upon this cause depone, 
** As much as any I have known.** 
Aa2 
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signs, as girdle, hangers,^ and so: Three of the caf/- 
riages, in faith, are very dear to fancy, very responsive 
to the hilts, most delicate carriages, and of very liberal 
conceit. 

Ham. What call you the carriages? 

But perhaps imported is pledged, impawned, so spelt to ridicule 
the affectation of uttering English words with French pronun- 
ciation, yohnton. 

To impone is certainly i*ight, and means to put down, to stake, 
from the verb impono. Ritson. 

"^ — hangersil Under this term were comprehended four 
graduated straps, &c. that hung down in a belt on each side of 
its receptacle for the sword. I write this, \vith a most gorgeous 
belt, at least as ancient as the time of James I, before me. It is 
of crimson velvet embroidered with gold, and had belonged ts 
the Somerset family. 

In Massinger's Fatal Dowry^ Liladam (who, when arrested as 
a gentleman, avows himself to have been a tailor,) says : 
** — rr-— This rich sword 
" Grew suddenly out of a tailor's hodkin ;♦ 
** These hangers from my vails and fees in hell :" &c. 
i. e. the tailor's hell; the place into which shreds and remnaiits 
are thrown. 

Again, in The Birth of Merlin, 1662: 

" He has a fair sword, but his hangers are fallen." 
Again, in Rhodon and Iris, 1631 : 

•* ■ a rapier 

** Hatch'd with gold, with hilt and hangers of the new 
fashion." 
The same word occurs in the Eleventh Iliad^ as translated by 
Chapman: 

" The scaberd was of silver plate, with golden hangers 
graet." 
Mr. Pope mistook the meaning of this term, conceiving it to sig- 
nify — short pendulous broad swords. Steepens. 

The word hangers has been misunderstood. That part of the 
girdle or belt by which the sword was suspended, was in our 
poet's time called the hangers. See Minsheu's Dictionary, 1617 : 
" The hangers of a sword. G. Pendants d'esp6e, l. Subcing^- 
lum," &c. So, in,an Inventory found among the papers of Ham- 
let Clarke, an attorney of a court of record in Loudon, in the year 
1611, and printed in The Gentlemar^s Magazine, Vol. LVIII, 
p. Ill: 

" Item, One payre of girdje and hangers, of silver purle, and 
cullored silke. 

•* Item,, One payre of girdler and hangers upon white sattene." 
The hangers ran into an oblique direction, from the middle of 
the forepart of the girdle across the left thigh, and were attached 
to the g-Lrdle behind. Malont. 
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JHbr I knew, you must be edified by the xnargent)* 
ere you had done. 

Oar. The carriages, sir, are the hangers. 

Ham. The phrase would be more german^ to the mat- 
ter, if we could carry a cannon by our sides ; I would, it 
might be hangers till then. But, on: Six Barbary horses 
against six French swords, their assigns, and three libe- 
ral-conceited carriages ; that 's the French bet against 
the Danish: Why is this impawned, as you call itr 
- Oar. The king, sir, hath laid,^ that in a dozen passes 
between yourself and him, he shall not exceed you three 
hits; he hath laid, on twelve for nine ; and it would come 
to immediate trial, if your lordship would vouchsafe the 
answer. 

Ham. How, if I answer, no ? 

Oar. I mean, my lord, the opposition of your person in 
trial. 

' — - you must be edified by the margent,] Dr. Warburton 
very properly observes, that in the old books the gloss or com- 
ment was usually printed on the margent of the leaf. So, in 
Decker's Honest Whore, Part II, 1630 : 

«*! Iread 

" Strange comments in those margins of your looks." 
Again, in The Contention betvnxte Churchyeard and Camell, &c. 
1560: 

" A solempne processe at a blussshe 

" He quoted here and there, 
" With matter in the margent set" &c. 
This speech is omitted in the folio. Steevens. 

' — — more german — ] More a-kin. yohmon. 

So, in The Winter*s Tale : " Those that are german to him, 
though removed fifty times, shall come under the hangman." 

Steevens. 

^ The kingy sir, hath laid,"] This wager I do not understand. 
In a dozen passes one must exceed the other more or less than 
three hits. Nor can I comprehend, how, in a dozen, there can 
be twelve to nine. The passage is of no importance ; it is suffi- 
cient that there was a wager. The quarto has the passage as it 
stands. The foliq — Me hath one twelve Jor mine. Johnson. 

As thi^ee or four complete pa^es would scarcely hold the re- 
marks alreadj^ printed, together with those which have lately 
been communicated to me in MS. on this very unimportant pas- 
sage, I shall avoid both partiality and tediousness, by the omis- 
sion of them all. I therefore leave the conditions of this wager 
to be adjusted by the members of Brookes's, or the Jockey-Club 
at Newmarket, who on such subjects may prove the most en- 
lightened commentators, and most successfully bestir themselves 
In the cold \mpQetick dabble of calculation. Steevens. 
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ibm. Sir, I will walk here in the hall : If it please his 
majesty, it is the breathirtg time of day with me : let flie 
foils be brought, the gentleman willing, jmd the king 
hold his purpose, I will win for him, if I can; if not, I 
will gain nothing but my shame, and the odd hits. 

0«r. Shitfl I dclirer you so? 

Ham, To thb effect, sir; after what flourish your nature 
will. 

Osr. I commend my duty to your lordship. ^Exii, 

Ham. Yours, yours. — He does well, to c<n&mend it him- 
self; there are no tongues else for 's turn. 

Hot. This lapwing runs aWay with the shell on his head.' 

Ham, He did comply with his dug, before he sucked 
it.3 Thus has he (and many more of the same breed,* 

^ This lapwing runa a*o>ay *o>ith the shell on his head."] I see no 
particular propriety in the image of the lapwing. Osric did not 
run till he had done his business. We may read— TA«* lafnoing 
run avjoy. — That is, this fellow was full of unimportant bustle from 
his birth. Johnson. 

The same image occurs in Ben Jonson^s Staple of News : 
** — — and coachmen 

" To mount their boxes reverently, and drive / 
'* Like lapwings with a shell upon their heads, 
" Thorough the streets." 
Andl have since met with it in several other plays. The mean- 
ing, I beUeve is — This is b, forward fellow. So, in The White 
Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, 1612 : 
" Forward lapwing, 
«* He flies with the shell on 's head.'* 
Again, in Greene's Ne'oer too Late, 1616 : " Are you no sooner 
hatched, with the lapwing, but you will run away with the shell 
^n your head^** 

Again, in Revenge for Honour, by Chapman : 

** Boldness enforces youth to hard atchievements 
•* Before their time ; makes them run forth like lapwings 
•* From their warm nest, part of the shell yet sticking 
'* Unto their downy heads." Steevens. 
I believe, Hamlet means to say that Osric is bustling and im- 
petuous, and jret ** but raw in respect of his quick sail." So, in 
The Character of an Oxford Incendiary, 1643 : "This lapwing in- 
cendiary ran away half-hatched from Oxford, to raise a combus- 
tion in Scotland." 

In Meres's Wit's Treasury, 1598, we have the same ims^ 
expressed exactly in our poet's words: ** As the lapwing runneth 
awttywith the shell on*her head, as soon as she is hatched," &c. 

Malone, 

* Be did compky with his dug, fee] Thus the folio. The quarts, 

1604, reads — A [i. e. he"] did, sir, with his dug, &c. For compfy 
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that, I know, the drossy age dotes on,) only got the tune 
of the time, and outward habit of encounter;^ a kind 
of yesty collection, which carries them through and 
through the most fond and winnowed opinions;^ and do 
but blow them to their trial, the bubbles are out/ 



Dr. Warburton and the subsequent editors, read — compliment. 
The verb to compliment was not used, as I Uiink, in the time of 
Shakspeare. Malone. 

I doubt whether any alteration be necessary. Shakspeare seems 
to have used comply in the sense in which we use the verb com- 
plim^nt. See before. Act II, sc. ii : '* -<- let me comply with you 
in this garb." Tynuhitt. 

Comply is right. So, in Fuller's Historie of the Holy Warre, p. 
80 : " Some weeks were spent in complying, entertainments, and 
visiting holy places ; — .*' To com,plim>ent was, however, by no 
means, an unusual term in Shakspeare's time. Reed. 

Again, ibid. p. 219 : ** But sure, so cunning a companion had 
long conversed with — and Princes, as appeareth by his coTnplying 
carriage," &c. Steevetu. 

"• — and many more of the sam^ breed,] The first folio has 
— and mine more of the sam^ heavy. The second folio— ojm/ nine 
more &c. Perhaps the last is the true reading. Steevens. 

There may be a propriety in bevy, as he has just called him a 
lapwing. Toilet. 

"Many more of the same breed," is the reading of the quarto^ 
1604. Malone. > 

^ —outward habit of encounter ;"] Thus the folio. The quartos 
read — out of an habit of encounter. Steevens. 

Outboard habit of encounter, is exterior politeness of address ; ia 
allusion to Osric's last speech. Henley. 

We should, I think, read — an outward habit, &c. Malone. 

* ■■ a kind of yesty collection, which carries them through and 
through the most fond and ivinnowed opinions,-"] This passage in 
the quarto stands thus : — " They have got out of the habit of 
encounter, a kind of misty collection, which carries them through 
and through the most profane and trennowned opinions." If this 
printer preserved any traces of the original, our author wrote 
" the most sane and renowned opinions ;" which is better than 
fanned and winnowed. 

The meaning is, " these men have got the cant of tlie day, a 
superficial readiness of slight and cursory conversation, a kind of 
frothy collection of fashionable prattle, which yet carries them 
through the most select and approving judgments. This airy fa- 
cility of talk sometimes imposes upon wise men." 

Who has not seen this observation verified ? Johnson. 

The quarto, 1604, reads, " — dotes on ; only got the tune of 
the time, and out of a» habit," &c. and— not misty, but histy: the 
foliOy rightly, yesty: the same quarto has not trennowned, but 
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Enter a Lord. 

XA>rd, My lord," his majesty commended him to you 
by yoiujig Osric, who brings back to him, that you attend 
him in the hall : He sends to know, if your pleasure hold 
to play with Laertes, or that you will take longer time* 

Ham. I am constant to my purposes, they follow the 
king's pleasure: if his fitness speaks, mine is ready; 
now, or whensoever, provided I be so able as now. 

Lord. The king, and queen, and all are coming down. 

Ham. In happy time. 

trennofoed (a corruption of vnnnovjed,) for which (according to 
the usual process) the next quarto gave trermoivned. Fond and 
toinnmved is the reading of the folio. Malone. 

Fond is evidently opposed to vsinnonved. Fond^ in the language 
of Shakspeare's age, signified ybo/wA. So, in The Merchant of 
Venice: 

" Thou naughty jailer, why art thou so fondf^ &c. 
Winnowed is sifiedj exanuned. The sense is then, that their con- 
versation was yet successful enough to make them passable not 
only with the weak, but with those of sounder judgment. The 
same opposition in terms is visible in the reading which the 
quartos ofSer. Pr^ane and mti^ar is opposed to trenovmed or 
thrice renvtoned. SueveM. 

Fanned and tvtnnovoed seems right to me. Both words, «m- 
noocvf, fond* and drest, occur together in Markham's English 
JSiubandman, p. 117. So do fan'of and winnow'«f, fann^i/, and win- 
nowed, in his JSiubandry, p. 18, 76, and 77. So, Shakspeare men- 
tions together theybn and wind, in Troilus and CresHda, Act V, 
sc. iii. Toilet. 

On considering this passage, it always appeared to me that we 
ought to read, ''the most sound and winnowed opinions :" and 
I have been confirmed in that conjectiure by a passage I lately 
met with in Howel's Letters, where speaking of a man merely 
contemj^ative, he says: "Besides he may want judgment in the 
choice of his authors, and knows not how to turn his hand either 
in weigHUing or winnowing the soundest opinions." Book III, Let- 
ter viii. M. Mason. 

^ _ do but blow them &c.] These men of show, without so- 
lidity, are like bubbles raised from soap and water, which dance, 
and glitter, and please the eye, but if you extend them, by blow-* 
ing hard, separate into a mist ; so if you oblige these specious 
talKers to extend their compass of conversaticMi, they at once dis- 
cover the tenuity of their intellects. Johnson. 

^ My lord, Sec] All that passes betwe^i Hamlet and this Lord 
is omitted in the folio. Steevens. 

• So written without the apostrophe, and easily miglit in MS. be 
nistaken for fond. 
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> Lord, The queen desires you, to use some gentle en- 
tertainment^ to Laertes, before you fall to play. 

I^m, She well instructs me. [^Exit Lord. 

Hor, You will lose this wager, my lord. 

Ham» I do not think so; since he went into France, I 
have been in continual practice ; I shall win at the odds.^ 
But thou would'st not think, how ill all 's here about my 
heart : but it is no matter. 

Hor. Nay, good my lord, — — 

Ham. It is but foolery ; but it is such a kind of gain* 
giving,^ as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

Hor. If your mind dislike any thingt obey it:^ I will 
forestal their repair hither, and say, you are not fit. 

Ham. Not a whit, we defy augury; there is a spe- 
cial providence in the fall of a sparrow. If it be now, 'tis 
not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it be 
not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all: Since no 
man, of aught he leaves, knowsy what is 't to leave be- 
times?^ Let be. 

• gentle entertainment — ] Mild and temperate conversa- 
tion, yohnson. 

^ — — / shall mn at the odds.3 I shall succeed with the advan- 
tage that I am allowed. Malone. 

2 — a kind •/'gain-giviHg,] Gain-giving is the sasoe as «»>• 
giving: Steevena. 

^ If your mind dislike wpf thing, obey it .•] 

— — Urgent prasagia mille 

Funeris, et nigr^ jpracedunt nubila mortis. 
With these presages or future evils arising in the mind, the poet 
has fore-run many events which are to happen at the conclusions 
of bis plays ; and sometimes so particularly, that even the cir- 
cumstances of calamity ape minutely hinted at, as in the instance 
of JuKct, who tells her lover from the window, that he appears 
like one dead in the bottom xf a tomb. The supposition that the 
genius of the mifid gave an akurm before approaching dissolution, 
is a very ancient one, and perhaps can never be totally driven 
oot : yet it must be allowed the merit of adding beauty to poetry, 
however injurious k may sometimes prove to the weak and su- 
perstitious. Steevens. 

* Since no man, of aught he leaves, knov)s, vohat is ^tto leave he-- 
times?'] The old quarto reads. -Since no nuin of aught he leaves, 
knows, what is V to leave betimes ? Let be. Tliis is the true read- 
ing. Here the premises conclude right, and the argument drawn 
oat at length is to this effect : •* It is true, that, by death, we lose 
aU the goods of life ; yet seeing this loss is no otherwise an evil 
than as we «re Kfisible of it, and «inoe death removes all sense 
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Enter King, Queen, Laertes, Lords, OsRic^ and ^tten* 
dants with FoiU^ Istc. 
King, Come, Hamlet, come, and take this hand from 
me. 
[The King fiute the Hand of Laertes into that of 
Hamlet. 
Ham. Give me your pardon, sir:« I have done you 
wrong; 
But pardon it, as you are a gentleman. 
This presence knows, and you must needs have heard, 
How I am punish'd with a sore distraction. 
What I have done. 

That might your nature, honour, and exception, 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 
Was *t Hamlet wrong'd Laertes? Never, Hamlet : 
If Hamlet from himself be ta'en away. 
And, when he *s not himself, does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it then? His madness: If 't be so, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong'd; 

of it, what matters it how soon we lose them ? Therefore come 
what will, I am prepared.*' Warburton. 

The reading of the quarto was right, but in some other copy 
the harshness of the tranposition was softened, and the passage 
stood thus : — Since no man knows aught of what he leaves. For 
inows was printed in the later copies has, by a slight blunder in 
such typographers. 

I do not think Dr. Warburton's interpretation of the passage 
the best tbat it will admit The meaning may be this, — Since 
no man knows aught of the state of which he leaves, since he 
cannot judge what other years may produce, why should he be 
afraid of leaving life betimes ? Why should he dread an early 
death, of which he cannot tell whether it is an exclusion of hap- 
piness, or an interception of calamity. I despise the superstition 
of auguiy and omens, which has no ground in reason or piety; my 
comfort is, that I cannot fall but by the direction of Providence. 

Sir T. Hanmer has — Since no m^n owes aught, a conjecture 
not very reprehensible. Since no m>an can call any possession cer- 
tain, what is it to leave ? Johnson. 

Dr. Warburton has truly stated the reading of the first quarto, 
1604. The folio reads, — Since no man has ought of what he leaves^ 
vshat is *t to leave betimes ? 

In the late editions neither copy has been followed. Malone. 

' Give me your pardon, «>.•] I wish Hamlet had made some 
other defence j it is unsuitable to the character of a good or a 
brave man, to shelter himself in falsehood. Johnson, 
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His madness is poor Hamlet's enemy. 

Sir,^ in this audience, 

Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 

Free me so &r in your most generous thoughts^ 

That I have shot my arrow o'er the house, 

And hurt my brother. 

Laer. I am satisfied in nature/ 

Whose motive, ki this case, should stir me most 
To my revenge : but in my terms of honour, 
I stand aloof; and will no) reconcilement, 
Till by some* elder masters, of known honour,^ 
I have a voice and precedent of peace, 
To keep my name ungor'd : But till that time, 
I do receive your offered love like love, 
And will notwroog it. 

Ham, I embrace it freely; 

And will this brother's wager frankly play.— - 
Give us the foils; come on. 

Laer. Come, one for me. 

Ham. I '11 be your /oil, Laertes; in mine ignorance 
Your skill shall, like a star i' the darkest night, 

* Sir, &c.] This passagt I have restored from the folio. 

' Steevens. 
' / am satisfied in nature, C'c] This was a piece of satire on 
fantasUcal honour. Though nature is satisfied, yet he will ask 
• advice of older men of the sword, whether artificial honour oVLght 
to be contented with Hamlet's submission. 
There is a passage somewhat similar in The Maid*s Tragedy: 
" Evad. Will you forgive me then ? 
" JMe/. Stay, I must ask ^invie honour first." Steepens. 

* Till bysomx elder masters, of known honour,'] This is said in 
allusion to an English custom. I learn from an ancient MS. of 
which the reader will find a more particular account in a note 
to The Merry Wives of Windsor, Vol. Ill, p. 27, n. 9; that in 
Queen Elizabeth's time tliere were " four ancient masters of de- 
fence," in the city of London. They appear to have been the 
referees in many affairs of honour, and exacted tribute from aU 
inferior practitioners of»the art of fencing, &c. Stetnens. 

Our poet frequently alludes to English custi>ms, and may have 
done so here, but 1 do not believe that gentlemen ever submitted 
points of honour to persons who exhibited themselves for money 
as prize-fig-htcrson the piiblick stage; though they might appeal 
in certain cases to Raleigh, Essex, or Southampton, who from 
their hig-h rank, their course of life, and estr.Wished reputation, 
might with stinct propriety be styled, " elder masters, of knoivn 
honour.^* MJalone. 

VOL. XV. B b 
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278 HAMLET, 

Stick fiery off indeed.^ 

Laer. You mock me, sir. 

Ham, No, hy this hand. 

King. Give them the foils, young Osric.—* Cousin 
Hamlet, 
You know the wager? 

Ham. Very well, my lord; 

Your grace hath laid the odds o* the weaker side.^ 

£Ing. I do not fear it ; I have seen you both :-— 
But since he 's bctter'd, we have therefore odds.* 

Laer. This is too heavy, let me see anothec • 

Ham.T]\v& likes me well: These foils have all a length? 

[ They firefmre to filay. 

^Osr. Ay, my good lord. 

King. Set me the stoups of wine^ upon that table : — 

* — like a star i' the darkest nig-ht, 
Stick fiery off indeed.'] So, in Cliapman's version of the twen-. 
ty'Seconaliiad' 

*' — a world of stars &c, — 

'* — the midnight that renders them m,ost sha'aine^ 
*' Then being theiryoi/; — ." Steevens. 
^ Tour grace hath laid the odds a' the iveaker side."] When the 
odds were on the side of Laertes, who was to hit Hamlet twelve 
times to nine, it was perhaps the author's slip. Sir T. Hanmer 
reads — 

Tour grace hath laid upon the weaker side. Johnson. 
I see no reason for altering this passage. Hamlet considers 
the things im,poned by the King, as of more value than tliose im^ 
poned by Laertes ; and therefore says, that he had laid the odds 
on the weaker side." M. Mason. 

Hamlet either means, that what the King had laid was more 
valuable than what Laertes staked ; or that the king hath Tnade 
his bet, an advantage heing given to the weaker party. I believe the 
first is the true interpretation. In the next line but one the word 
odds certainly means an advantage given to the party, but here it 
may have a different sense. This is not an uncommon practice 
with our poet. Malone. 

The King had wagered, on Hamlet, six Barbary horses, against 
a few rapiers, poniards, &c. that is, about twenty to one. These 
are the odds here meant. JRitson. 

* But since he *s bettered, we have therefore odds.] These odds 
were twelve to nine in favour of Hamlet, by Laertes giving hira 
three. Ritson. 

^ the stoups of wi?je — ] A stc-^^ is a kind of fiagon. 

Steevens. 

Containing somewhat more than two quarts. Malone. 

Stoup is a common word in Scotland at this day, and denotes 
a pewter vessel, resembling our wine measure j but of no deter- 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 2/9 

If Hamlet give the first or second hit, * 

Or quit in answer of the third exchange, 

Let all the battlements their ordnance fire ; 

The king shall drink to Hamlet's better breath ; 

And in the cup an union shall he throw,* 

Richer than that which four successive kings 

In Denmark's crown have worn ; Give me the cups^ 

minate quantity, that being ascertained by an adjunct, as gallon- 
stoupf pint-stoup, mutchiin-stoup, &c. The vessel in which they 
fetch or keep water is also called the Huaterstoup. A stoup tf 
voine is therefore equivalent to a pitcher of wine. Ritwn. 

* And in the cup an union ^hall he throv),"] In fioitie editions : 

And in the cup an onyx shall he throvj. 
This is a various reading in several of the old copies ; but union 
seems to me to be the true word. If I am not mistaken, neither 
the onyxy nor sardonyx, are jewels which ever found place in an 
imperial crown. An ttnion is the finest sort of pearl, and has its 
place in all crowns, and coronets. Besides, let us consider what 
the King says on Hamlet's giving Laertes the first hit: 

** Stay, give me drink. Hamlet, this pearl is thine ; 

" Here 's to thy health." 
Therefore, if an vnion be a pearl, and an onyx a g^m, or ston^, 
quite differing in its nature from pearls; the King saying, that 
Hamlet has earned the pearl, I think, amounts to a demonstra- 
tion that it was an union pearl, which he meant to thro w into the 
cup. Theobald. 

And in the cup an union shall he throw,'] Thus the folio rightly. 
In the first f[uarto, by the carelessness of the printer, for union 
we have U7iice, whicli In the subsequent quarto copies was made 
onyx. An union is a very precious peai'l. See Bullokar's English 
Expositor, 1616, and Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598, in v. 

Malone. 
So, in Soliman and Per^eda : 

" Ay, were it Cleopatra's union.** 
The union is thus mentioned in P. Holland's translation of Pliny's 
Natural History.- " And hereupon it is that our dainties and de- 
licates here at Rome, &c. call tliem unions, as a man would say 
singular and by themselves alone." 

To swallow a pearl in a draught seems to have been equally 
common to royal and mercantile prodigality. So, in the Second 
Part of IfTou know not Me, Tou know Nobody, 1606, Sir Thomas 
Gresham says : 

" Here 16,000 pound at one clap goes. 

" Instead of sugar, Gresham drinks this pear le 

" Unto his queen and mistress." 
It may be observed, however, that pearls were supposed to 
|M>8se8S an exhilarating quaUty. Thus, Rondelet, Lib. I, de Te- 
stae, c. XV : ** Uniones quae si conchis &c. valde cordiales sunt." 

Steevemf 
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280 ^ HAMLET, 

And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 

The trumpet to the camioneer without, 

The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 

JVbiti the king drinks to /&m/e^.— Come, begin ;— 

And you* the judges, bear a wary eye. 

Ham. Come on, sir. 

Latr, Comeymylord. [They fday. 

Ham. One. 

Later. No. 

Ham, Judgment. 

09r, A hit, a very palpable hit. 

Laer. Well, — again. 

JRng. Stay, give me drink : Hamlet, this peart is 
thine ;^ 
Here *s to thy health.— -Give him the cup. 

[Truni/iets sound; and Cannori ehot off witMn. 

Him. I '11 play this bout first, set it by awhile. 
Come.— Another hit; What say you ? [^^ fi^V- 

Laer, A touch, a touch, I do confess. 

£zng. Our son shall win. 

Qsjem* He 's ^tt^ and scant of breath.^--*- 

* — thu pearl u thine/'] Under pretence of throwing a pearl 
into the cup, the King may be supposed to drop some poisonous 
drug into tie wine. Hamlet seems to suspect this, when he af- 
terwards discovers the effects of the poison, and tauntingly asks 

• Queen. Me 's fat, and scant of breath.'] It seems that y&kn 
Lov)in, who was the original FaUiaff, was no lesa celebrated for 
his performance of Ifenry VIII, and Hatnlet. See the Hiatoria 
Histrionicay &c. If he was adapted, by the corpulence of his fi- 
gure, to appear with propriety in the two former of these cha- 
racters, Shakspeare miglit have put this observation inta the 
mouth of her majesty, to apologize for the want of such elegance 
of person as an audience might expect to meet with in the re- 
presentative of the youthful prince of Denmark, whom Ophelia 
speaks of as "the glass of fashion and/ the mould o^ form." This, 
however, is mere conjecture, as yoseph Taylor likewise acted 
Memilet during the life of Shakspeare. 

In Rattle's Ghosts (Gamaliel) no date, about 1605, hi. 1. 4®. 
the second part of his madde prankes &c. — He vobs a company 
of players. •• Sirra, saies he to the chiefest of them, thou hast 
a good presence on a stage — ^t thee to London, for if one man 
were dead, [Lowin, perhaps, J there would be none fitter than 
thyself to play his parts — I durst venture all the money in my 
purse on thy bead to play ITamlet with luna for a wager-*' He 
knights him afterwards, and bids him — '* Rise up) Sir Simon 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. ^81 

Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows: 
The qiiaen carouses to thy fortune, HamletJ 

Ham, Good madam, — 

King. Gertrude, do not drink. 

Queen. I will, my lord; — I pray you, pardon me. 
. King. It is the poison'd cup; it is too late. [jiddc. 

Ham* I dare not drink yet^ madam; by and by. 

Queen. Come, let me wipe thy face.^ 

Laer. My lord, I *11 hit him now. 

King. I do not think it. 

Laer. And yet it is almost against my conscience. 

[^uiside^ 

Ham. Come, for the third, Laertes: You do but dally; 
I pray yo«, pass with your best violence : 
I am afeard, you make aVanton of me.^ 

fwo shares & a halfe?^ I owe this quotation to one of Dr. Farmer's 
inemoranda. Steevetu. 

The author of Historia Hhtrionica, and Do wnes the prompter, 
conciur in saying, that Taylor was the performer of Hamlet, 
Roberts the player alone has asserted, (apparently without any 
authority) tliat this part was performed by Lowin. Mahne. 

"^ The queen carouses to tliy fortune, Hmnleti] i. e. (in humbler 
language) diinks good luck to you. A similar phrase occurs in 
Dmidsond Bethsabey 1599 : 

*• With full carouses to his fortune past." Steevens. 

* Cofne, let me nvipe thy/ace.^ These very words (the present 
repetition of which might have been apared} are addressed by 
Doll Tearsheet to Falstaff, when he was heated by his pursuit 
of Piatol. See Vol. IX, p. 74. Steevens. 

• you make a wanton qfm.e.'] A vtanton was a man feeble 
and effeminate. In Cymbeline^ Imogen says, I am notp* 

" " so citizen a vjanton, as 
** To seem to die, ere sick." Johnson, 
Rather, you trifle with me as if you were playing with a child. 
So, in jRom,eo and yuliet: 

" I would have thee gone, 

** And yet no fiulher than a toanton^s bird, 
'* That lets it hop a little from her hand, 
** And with a silk thread pulls it back again." Mitson, 
A passage in King John shows that wanton here means a man 
feeble and effeminate, as Dr. Johnson has expUoned it: 
" — — Shall a beardless boy, 
** A cocker'd silken noanton, brave our fields, 
** And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil," &c. Malone. 
The following passage in the first scene of Lee's Alexander the 
Greats may furnish a sufficient comment on the wo^s of Htunl^t: 
B b 2 
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28S HAMLET; 

Laer. Say you 8o? come on. [The^phip, 

Osr. Nothing neither way. * 

Laer, Have at you now. 

[Laei^ wounds Ham.; then, in scuffUng^ they change 
j Jlafdets^ and KAU.tvounds LA«|t. 

MtHg. ' ^ Part theni, they are^cens'd. 

Ham. Nay, come again. [^^ QjaeenJklU. 

Oar. Look to the queen there, ho ! 

Nor. They bleed.on both sides :-— How is it, my lord ? 

(hr. How is *t, Laertes? 

Laer, Why, as a woodcock to my own fipri&ge, Osiic; 
I am justly kill'd with mine own treachery. 

I&m, How does the queen? 

JKing. She swoons to ae^ tiiem ble^d. 

Queen, No, no, the diink, the driiik,T^^ my dear 
Hamlet I — 
The drink, the drink;-— I am pcAsp^'d ! [^Die^. 

Ham. O villainy !— Hoi let the door be lock'dx 
Treachery ! seek it out. lLAE,n,/all$^ 

Laer. It is here, Hamlet: Hamlet, thou art sla)n; 
No medicine in the world can do thcjB goodj 
In thee there is not half an hpur's life ; 
The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 
XJnbated, and envenom'd : the foul practice 
Hath tum'd itself oo me^ lo, here J lie. 
Never to rbe again t Thy mother 's poison'd; 
I qan no more ;^y4he king^ the king *s to blame 

Ham. The point 
Envenom'd too! — Then, venom, to tJiy work. 

Oar. ist Lords. Treason! trjcason! 

King. O, yet defend me, friends, I am but l^urt. 

Ham, Here, thou incestuous, murd'rous, d^imned 
Dane, 
Drink off this potion >*«<^Is the unioa here ?^ . 
Follow my mother* [K^ing dieti. 

<* He dallied witibt my point, ^nd when I thrust, ^: ' 

" He fix)wn'd aQd;smil'd, and foU'4/ne like a fencer." 

Steewru. 
^ --^-^Is the union Aere.?] In this place likewise the quarto 
reads, an onyx, SteeveM. 

— — Is the union ^ere?"] Thus the folio. In a former passage 
in the quasto, 1604, for union we had um'ce/ hese ith^ ^njSc. 
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PRINCE QP DENMARK. 9«# 

iMer. He is justly served; 

It is % poison tempered by himself. — 
Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet: 
Mine and my father's death come n6t upon thee ; 
Nor thine on me ! \^Di§^, 

Hanu Heaven make thee free of it! I follow t)iee. 
I am dead) Horatio :•??- Wretched queen, adieu !-r-* 
You t^at look pale and tremble at this cbaQc^^ 
That arc but mutes or audience to this act,* 
Had I but tinve, (as this fell sergeant, deaths 
is strict in his arrest,^ O, I could tell you,— . 
But let it be : — Horatioj I am dead ; 
Thou liv'st; report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. 

• jfifor. Never believe it; 

I am more an antique Roman than a Dane, 
Here 's yet some liquor left. 

Ham, As thou 'rt a maoyy— 

Give me the cup ; let go ; by heaven, I '11 have it.— 
O God! — Horatio,^ what a wounded name, 
Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me ?# 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, ^ 

Absent thee from felicity awhile. 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in paip. 
To tell my story. — \MaTch afar affj and Shot milniL 
What warlike noise is this? 

Osr. Young Fortinbras, with conquest come from 
Foland, 
To the ambassadprs of England gives 

It should seem from this line, and Laertes's next speech, that 
Hamlet here forces the expiring' King to drink some of the poi- 
soned cup, and that he dies while it is at his lips. Maione. 

* That arc hut nvutfit and audience to this a<*,] That are either 
auditors of this catastrophe, or at moat only mute performers ^ thaj^ 
fill the stage -without any part in the action. Johnson. 

3 -— {as this ftU sergeant, death. 
Is strict in his wrest,)] So, in our poet's 74th Sonnet: 

«« __ when thatye// arrest, 

** Without ail bail, shall ciATy me away, — ." Maione. 
A Serjeant i§ a bailiff, or sheriff's officer. Jtitsott, 

^ O Godl—Moratio, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1604. Folio: O 
good Horatio. Maione. 

8 ^fiall live behind me?'} Thus the- folio. The quartos 

read — shall / leave behind mc. Steevens.- 
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%S4 HAMLET, 

This warlike volley. 

Ham. O, I die, Horatio ; 

The potetit poison quite o'er-crows my spirit;* 
I cannot live to hear the news from England: 
But I do prophecy, the election lights 
On Fortinbras ; he has my dying voice ; 
So tell him, with the occurrents,^ more or less, 
Which have solicited,8 — The rest is silence. [/>i«. 

• The potent pawn quite o'tT'CrovrA my spirit {'] Thus the first 
^arto, and the first folio. Alluding, I suppose, to a victorious 
oock exultinjj over liis conquered antagonist. The same word 
^cui's in Lingua, he. 1607 : 

" Shall I ? th* embussadress of gods and men, 
*• That pull'd proud Phoebe from her brightsoroesphere^ 
" And dark'd Apollo's countenance with a word, 
" Be over -crowed, and breatlic without revenge ?" 
j^gain, in Hall's Satires, Lib. V, Sat. ii : 

•* Like the vain bubble of Iberian pride, 
" That of>er'Cr(nveth all the world beside.'* 
This phrase often occurs in the controversial pieces of Gabrid 
Harvey, 1593, &c. It is also found in Chapman's translation of 
the twenty -first Book of Homer's Odyssey .* 
-" — and told his foe 
** It was not fair, nor equal, t* oH)ercro'w 
" The poorest guest — .'* Steevens. 
This word, [o'er-crcnos'] for which Mr. Pope and succeedinr, 
e<Btors have substituted over-grows, is used by Holinshed in his 
Miatory tf Ireland: " These noblemen laboured with tooth and 
nayie to over'Crov), and consequently to overthrow, one another." 
Again, in the epistle prefixed to Nashe's Apologie of Pierce 
Fennilesse, 1593 : " About two yeercs since a certayne demi- 
divine took upon him to set his foote to mine, and owr-crowtf me 
with comparative terms." 

I find the reading which Mr. Pope and the subsequent editors 
adopted, {o^ergrofxis,) was taken from a late quarto of no autho- 
rity, printed in 1637. Maione. 

The accepted reading is tlie more qu.iint, the rejected one the 
more elegant of the two; at least Mr. Rowe has given the latter 
to his dying Amestris in The Ambitious Stepmother: 
" The gloom grovis o*er me.*' Steevens. 

^ — the occurrents,] i. e. incidents The word is now dis- 
used. So, in The Hog hath lost his Pearl, 1614 : 

•« Such strange occumnts of my fore -past life." 
Again, in The Barons* Wars, by Drayton, Canto I : 
** With each occurrent, right in his deg-ree." 
Again, in Chapman's version of the twenty-tburth Iliad: 

" Of good occurrents and none ill am Inmbassadresse.** 

Steevtftf. 
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PRINCE OF DIBNMARK. 2S5 

Hor* Now- cracks a BoblQ h<$art: — Good nightj sweet 
prince; 
Aad flights of angels sing thee to thy rest 1^ 

• Which have solicited.] Solicited^ for brought on the event. 

Warburton. 
Warburton says, that solicited means brought on the event f but 
that is a meaning the word cannot import. That have solicitedf 
means that have excited; but the sentence is left imperfect. 

M. Mason. 
What Hamlet would have said, the poet has not given us any 
ground for conjecturing. The words seem to mean no more tha» 
— wAicA have incited me to — . Malone. 

* Nona cracks a noble heart .'-^Good night, svteet prince ; 

And flights- of angels sing thee to thy rest /] So, in Ferides, 
Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 

" If thou liv'st, Pericles, thou hast a hearty 
" That even cracks for woe." 

The concluding words of the unfortunate Lord Essex's prayer 
•n the scaffold were these : " — and when my life and body shall 
part, send thy blessed angels, tohich may receive my soule, and con' 
vey it to the joys qfheaoen.^* 

HanUpt had certainly been exhibited before the execution of 
that amiable nobleman ; but the words here given to Horatio 
might have been one of the many additions made to this play. 
As no copy of an earlier date than 1604 has yet been discovered, 
whether Lord Essex's last words were in our author's thoughts, 
cannot be now ascertained. Malone, 

And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest!'] Rather from Mar- 
ston's Insatiate Countess, 1603 : 

" An host of angels be thy convey hence !" Steevens. 

Let us review for a moment the behaviour of Hamlet, on the 
strength of which Horatio founds thirettlogy, and recommends 
him to the patronage of angels. 

Hamlet, at the command of his father's ghost, undertakes 
with seeming alacrity to revenue the murder ; and declares he 
will banish all other thoughts from his mind. He makes, how- 
ever, but one eftbrt to keep his word, and that is, when he mis- 
takes Po^onius for the King. On another occasion, he defers his 
puipose till he can find an opportunity of taking his uncle when 
he is least prepared for death, that he may insure damnation to 
his soul. Though he assassinated Polonius by accident, yet he 
deliberately pBocures the execution of his school-leUo-vys, Rosen- 
crantz andGuildenstern, who. appear not, fsom anycircumst^ces 
' in this p\ay, to have beei) acquainted with the treacherous pur- 
poses of the mandate they were employed to carry. To embitter 
their fate, and hazard their, punishment beyond the graye, he 
denies them even the few moments necessary fer a haef confes- 
sion of their sins. Their end (as he declares in a subsequent con- 
versation with Horatio) gives him no concern, for they obtruded 
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286 HAMLET, 

Why docs the drum come hither? [^March mtldn. 

themseWes into the service, and he thought he had a right to de- 
stroy them. From his brutal conduct towards Ophelia, he is not 
less accoiintuble for her distraction and death. He interrupts the 
funeral designed in honour of this lady, at which both the King 
and Qiiecn were present; and, by such an outrage to decency, 
renders it still more necessaiy for the usui'per to lay a second 
stratitgem for his life, though the first had proved abortive. He 
insults the brother of the dead, and boasts of an affection for his 
sister, which, before, he hud dcni(;d to her face ; and yet at tliis 
very time must be considered as desirous of supporting the cha- 
racter of a madman, so that the openness of his confession is not 
to be imputed to him as a virtue. He apologizes to Horatio af- 
terwards for the absurdity of this behaviour, to which, he says, 
he was provoked by that nobleness of fraternal gpi'ief, which, in- 
deed, he ought rather to have . pplauded than condemned. Dr. . 
Johnson has observed, that to bring about a reconciliation with 
Laertes, he h&s availed himself of a dishonest fallacy; and to 
conclude, it is obvious to the most careless spectator or reader, 
that he kills the King at last to revenge, himself, and not his fa- 
ther. 

Hamlet cannot be said to have pursued his ends by very war- 
rantable means ; and if the poet, when he sacrificed him at last, 
meant to have enforced such a moral, it is not the worst that can 
be deduced from the play ; for, as Maximus, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Valentitiian, says— 

" Although his justice were as white as truth, 

•* His way was crooked to it ; that condemns him." 

The late Dr. Akenside once observed to me, tliat the conduct 
€f Hamlet was every way unnatural and indefensible, unless he 
were to be regarded as a young man whose intellects were in 
some degree impaired by his own misfortunes ; by the death of 
his father, the loss of expected sovereignty, and a sense of shame 
resulting from the hasty and incestuous maiTiagpe of his mother. 

I have dwelt the longer on this subject, because Hamlet seems 
to have been hitherto regarded as a hero not undeserving tlie pity 
of the audience; and because no writer on Shakspeare has taken 
the pains to point out the immoral tendency of his character. 

Mr. Ritson controverts the justice of Mr. Steevens's strictiures 
on the character of Hamlet, which he undertakes to defend. The 
arguments he makes use of for this purpose are too long to be 
here inserted, and therefore I shall content myself with reterring 
to them. See Remarks, p. 217 to 224. Jieed. 

Some of the charges here brought against Hamlet appear to 
me questionable at least, if not unfounded. I have already ob- 
served that in the novel on which this play is constructed, the 
ministers who by the king*s order accompanied the young prince 
to £ngiand, and carried with them a packet in which his death 
was concerted, were apprized of its contents : and Uierefere we 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 287 

JSn/frFoRTiNBRAS)/Af English Ambassadors, ancf Others. 
Fort. Where is this sight ? 

may presume that Shakspeare meant to describe their represen- 
tatives, Rosencrantz and Guilden stern, as equally criminal; as 
combining" with the King to deprive Hamlet of his life. His pro* 
curing their execution therefore does not with certainty appear 
to have been unprovoked cruelty, and might have been consi- 
dered by him as necessary to his Juture safety ,- knowing, as he 
must have known, that they had devoted themselves to the ser- 
vice of the King in whatever he should command. The princi- 
ple on which he acted, is ascertained by the following lines, 
from which also it may be inferred that the poet meant to repre- 
sent Hamlet's school-fellows as privy to the plot against his life : 
" There 's letters seal'd : and my two school-fellows — 
** Whom I will trust as I will adders fang'd, 
" They bear the mandate ; they must sweep my way, 
** And marshal me to knavery : Let it work, 
" For 'tis the sport, to have the engineer 
** Hoist with his own petar ; and it shall go hard, 
** But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
** And blovj thetn to the moon." 
Another charge is, that ** he canes* to disturb the funeral of 
Ophelia •" but the fact is otherwise represented in the first scene 
ot the fifth Act: for when tlie funeral procession appears, (which 
he does not seek, but finds,) he exclaims — 

" The queen, the courtiers : ixiho is this theyfollma^ 
** And with such maimed rites ?" 
nor does he know it to be the funeral of Ophelia, till Laertes 
mentions that the dead body was that of his sister. 

I do not perceive that he is accoimtable for the madness of 
Ophelia. He did not mean to kill her father when concealed be- ' 
hind the arras, but the King; and still less did he intend to de- 
prive her of her reason and her life : her subsequent distraction 
therefore can no otherwise be laid to his charge, than as an un- 
foreseen consequence from his too ardently pursuing the object 
recommended to him by his father. 

He appears to have been induced to leap into Ophelia's grave, 
not with a design to insult Laertes, but from his love to her, 
(which then he had no reason to conceal,) and from the bravery 
of her brother*s grief which excited him (not to condemn that 
brother, as has been stated, but) to vie with him in tlie expres- 
sion of affection and sorrow": 

" Whv, I will fight him upon tliis theme, 
" Until my eyelids will no longer wag. — 
•* I lov'd Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 
** Could not with all their quantity of love 
** Make up my sum." 
When Hamlet says, *Hhe bravery of his g^ef did put me int« 

* —he comes — ] The words stood thus in edit. 1778, &c. 

Steeveiis. 
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Jior. What is it, you would ust ? 

If aught of woe, or wonder, cease your search. 

Fort. This quarry cries on havock!'— O proud death I 
What feast is toward in thine eternal cell,* 
That thou so many princes, at a shot, 
So bloodily hast struck? 

1 Amb, The sight is dismal; 

And our aifairs from E^ngland come too kte : 
The ears are senseless, that should give us heanng> 
To tell him, his commandment is fulfiU'd, 
That Rosencrantz and Guildenstem are dead : 
Where should we have our thanks? 

Hor, Not from his mouth,^ 

Had it the ability of life to thank you ; 
He never gave commandment for their death. 
But since, so jump upon this bloody question, 
You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 
Are here arriv'd; give order, that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view ;* 

a tovtering passion^'* 1 think, he means, into a lofty expression 
(not of resentment, but) of^orro'w. So, in King yohn. Vol. VII, p. 
330, n. 3 : 

" She is sad and passionate at your highness* tent.'* 
Again, more appositely in the play before us : 

*' The instant burst of clamour that she made, 
" (Unless things mortal move them not at all) 
" Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, 
" And passion in the gods," 
I may also add, that he neither assaulted, nor insulted Laer- 
tes, till that nobleman had cursed him, and seized him by the 
throat. Jlfalone. 

^ This quarry cries on kavoci .'3 Sir T. Hanmer reads ; 
— me* out, hawtck ! 
To cry ofiy was to exclaim against. I suppose, when unfair sports- 
men destroyed more r^arry or gatrie tlian was reasonable^ the 
censure waft to cry, Havock. yohn^on. 

We have the same phraseology in Othello, Act V, sc. i : 
** — Whose noise is this, that criV* on murder V* 
See the note there. Malone. 

* What feast is tovtard in thine eternal cell,'] Shakspeare has al- 
ready employed this allusion to the Choa, or feasts of the dead, 
which were anciently celebrated at Athens, and are mentioned 
by Plutarch in The Life of Antonius. Our author likewise makea 
Talbot ssiy to his son in The First Part of King Henry VI. - 

" Now art thou come unto 9^ feast of death." Ste€^et». 

3 ^^^^^ his 'tnouth,'} i. e. the. king's. Steevens. 
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And let me speak, to the yet unknowing world, 
How these thmgs came about : So shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts;' 
0£ accidental judgments, casual slaughters ; 
Of deaths put on® by cunning, and forc'd cause ;^ 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
Fall'n on the inventors' heads : all this can I 
Truly deliver. 

Fort, Let us haste to hear it, 

And call the noblest to the audience. 
For me, with sorrow I embrace my fortune; 
I have some rights of memory in this kingdom,* 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 

Hor, Of that I shall have also cause to speak, 
And from his mouth whose voice will draw on more : * 



^ — ^£w order y that these bodies 
Sigh on a stage be placed to the view;"] This idea was appa- 
rently taken from Arthur Brooke's Tragicall Hy story of JRomeus 
and yuliet, 1562: 

** The prince did straight ordaine, the corses that wer 

founde, 
** Should be set forth upon a stage hye raysed from the 
grounde," ^c. Steevens. 

8 Of carnal, bloody , and unnatural acts;] Carnal is a word used 
by Shakspeare as an adjective to carnage Eitson. 

Of sanguinary and unnatural acts, to which the perpetrator was 
instigated by concupiscence, or, to use our poet*s own words, by 
«* carnal stings." The speaker aUudes to the murder of old Ham- 
let by his brother, previous to his incestuous union with Ger- 
trude. A Remarker asks, " was the relationship between the 
usurper and the deceased king a secret confined to Horatio ?'*^ 
No, but the nnvrder of Hamlet by Claudius was a secret which 
the young prince had imparted to Horatio, and had imparted to 
bim alone; and to this it is he principally, though covertly, al- 
ludes. — Carnal is the reading of the only authentick copies, the 
quarto, 1604, and the folio, 1623. The modem editors, following 
ft quarto of no authority, for carnal, read cruel. Maltme. 

The edition immediately preceding that of Mr. Malone, reads 
^-carnal, and not cruel, as here asserted. JReed. 

* Of deaths put on — ] i. e. instigated, produced. See Vol. XIH 
p. 84, n. 1. Malone. 

7 — rtn^ forced cause;"] Tims the folio. The quartos read— 
ftnd /or no cause. Steevens. 

^ — sonie rights of memory in this iingdom,'] Some rightS> 
which are remembered in this kingdom. Malone. 
VOL. XV. C c 
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But let this same be presently performed, 

Even while men's minds are wild ; lest more mischance. 

On plots, and errors, happen. 

Fort, Let four captains 

•Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage ; 
For he was likely, had he been put on. 
To have prov'd most royally : and, for his passage, 
The soldiers' musick, and the rites of wai*. 
Speak loudly for him.—- 
Take up the bodies :-— Such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss. 
Go, bid the soldiers shoot. ^Ji dead March. 

[^Exeunt ^ bearing off the dead Bodies; after 
which, a Peal of Ordnance is shot off,^ 

* And from his mouth whose voice loill draw on more ••] Ho is 
the reacung of the old quartos, but certainly a mistaken one. We 
say, a tnan viill no more draw breath; but that a man's voice wiil 
drav) no moret js, I believe^ an expression without any authority. 
I choose to espouse the reading of the elder foHo : 

And from his mouth whose voice will dravj on Tnore. 
And this is the poet's meaning. Hamlet, just before bis death, 
bad said : 

•« But I do prophecy, the election lights 
*< On Fortinbras : he has my dying voice; 
" So tell Aim," &c. 
Accordingly, Horatio here delivers that message; and very 
justly infers, that Hamlet's voice will be seconded by others, and 
procure tliem in favour of Fortinbras's succession. Theobald. 

1 If the dramas of Shakspeare were to be characterised, each 
by the particular excellence which distinguishes it from the rest, 
we must allow to the tragedy of Hamlet the praise of variety. 
The incidents are so numerous, that the argument of the play 
would make a long tale. The scenes are interchangeably diversi- 
fied with merriment and solemnity; with merriment that includes 
judicious and instructive observations ; and solemnity not strained 
by poetical violence above the natural sentiments of man. New 
characters appear from time to time in continual succession, ex- 
hibiting various forms of life and particular modes of conversa- 
tion. The pretended madness of Hamlet causes much mirth, the 
mournful distraction of Ophelia fills the heart with tenderness, 
and every personage produces the effect intended, from the ap- 
parition that in the first Act chills the blood with horror, to the 
fop in the last, that exposes affectation to ju9t contempt. 

The conduct is perhaps not wholly secure against objections. 
The action is indeed for the most part in continual progression, 
but there are some scenes which neither forward nor retard it. 
Of the feigned madness of Hamlet there appears no adequate 
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cause^ for he does nothing which he might not have done with 
the reputation of sanity^ He plays the madman most, when he 
treats Ophelia with so much rudeness, which seems to he use- 
less and wanton cruelty. 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an instrument than 
an agent. After he has, by the stratagem of the play, convicted 
the King, he makes no attempt to punish him; and his death is 
at last effected by an incident which Hamlet had no part in pro- 
ducing. 

The catastrophe is not very happily produced; the exchange 
of weapons is rather an expedient of necessity, than a stroke of 
art A scheme might easily be formed to kill Hamlet with the 
dagger, and Laertes with the bowl. 

The poet is accused of having shown little regard to poetical 
justice, and may be charged wiih equal neglect of poetical pro- 
bability. The apparition left the regions of the dead to little 
purpose; the revenge which he demands is not obtained, but by 
the death of him that was required to take it; and the g^ratifica- 
tion, which would arise from the destruction of an usurper and a 
murderer, is abated by the untimely death of Ophelia, the young, 
the beautiful, the harmless, and the pio\is. Johnson. 

The levity of behaviour which Hamlet assumes immediately 
after the disappearance of the Ghost in the first Act [sc. v,] has 
been objected to ; but the writer of some sensible Remarks on 
thistragedy, published in 1736, justly observes, that the poet's 
object there was, that Marcellus «• might not imagine that the 
Ghost had revealed to Hamlet some matter of great consequence 
to him, and that he might not therefore be suspected of any deep 
design.* 

•* I ha\« heard (adds the same writer) many persons wonder, 
why the poet should bring in this Ghost in complete armour. — I 
think these reasons may be given for it. We are to consider, that 
he could introduce him in these dresses only ; in his regal dres«!» 
in a habit of interment, in a common habit, or in some fantastick 
one of his own invention. Now let us examine, which was most 
likely to affect the spectators with passions proper on the occa- 
sion. 

••The regal habit has nothing uncommon in it, nor surprising, 
nor could it give rise to any fine images. The habit of interinent 
was something too horrible ; for terror, not horror, is to be raised 
in the spectators. The common habit (or habit de vilUt as the 
French call it,) was by no means proper for the occasion. It re- 
mains then that the poet should choose some habit from his own 
brain: but this certainly could not be proper, because invention 
in such a case would be so much in danger of falling into the 
grotesque, that it was not to be hazarded. 

•' Now as to the armour, it was very suitable to a king who is 
described as a great warrior, and is very particular; and conse- 
quently affects thp spectators without being fantastick. — 

•* The king spurs on his son to revenge his foul and unnatural 
murder, from these two considerations chiefly ; that he was sent 
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into the other world without having had time to repent of bi» 
sins, and without the necessary sacraments, according to the 
church of Rome, and that consequently his soul was to suffer, if 
not eternal damnation, at least a long course of pennance in pur- 

fatory; which aggravates the circumstances of his brother's 
arbarity ; and secondly, that Denmark might not be the scene 
of usurpation and incest, and the throne thus polluted and pro- 
faned. For these reasons he prompts the young prince to re-, 
venge; else it would have been more becoming the character of 
such a prince as Hamlet's father is represented to have been, and 
more suitable to his present condition, to have left his brother to 
the divine punishment, and to a possibility of repentance for his 
base crime, wljich, by cutting him off, he must be deprived of. 

"To conform to the ground- work of his plot, Shakspeare 
makes the young prince feign himself mad. I cannot but think 
this to be injudicious ; for so far from securing himself from any 
violence which he feared from the usurper, it seems to have been 
the most likely way of getting himself confined, and consequently 
debarred from an opportunity of revenging his father's death, 
which now seemed to be his only aim ; and accordingly it was 
the occasion of his being sent away to England; M'hich design, 
had it taken effect upon his life, he never could have revenged 
his father's murder. To speak truth, our poet by keeping too 
close to the ground-work of his plot, has fallen into an absurdity ; 
for there appears no reason at all in nature, why the young 
prince did not put the usurper to death as soon as possible, espe- 
cially as Hamlet is represented as a youth so brave, and so care- 
less of his ou n life. 

** The case indeed is this. Had Hamlet gone naturally to work, 
as we could suppose such a prince to do in parallel circumstances^ 
there would have been an end of our play. The poet, therefore, 
was obliged to delay his hero's revenge : but then he should have 
contrived some gor^d reason for it. 

" His beginning his scenes of Hamlet's madness by his beha- 
viour to Ophelia, was judicious, because by this means he might 
be thouglit to be mad for her, not that his brain was disturbed 
about state affairs, which would have been dangerous. 

** It does not appear whether Ophelia's madness was chiefly for 
her father's death, or for the loss of Hamlet. It is not often that 
young women run mad for the loss of their fathers. It is more na- 
tural to suppose that, like Chimene, in the'lSW, her great sorrow 
proceeded from her father's being killed by the man she loved, 
and thereby making it indecent for her ever to marry him. 

" Laertes's character is a very odd one ; it is not easy to say 
whether it is good or bad: but his consenting to the villainous 
contrivance of the usurper's to murder Hamlet, makes him much 
more a bad man than a good one — It is a very nice conduct in 
the poet to make tlie usurper build his scheme upon the gene- 
rous unsuspicious temper of the person he intends to murder, and 
thus to raise the prince's character by the confession of his ene- 
my; to make the villain ten times more odious from his own 
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mouth. The contrivance of the foil ' unbated,' (i. e. without a 
button) is. metbinks too gross a deceit to go down eren with a 
man of the most unsuspicious nature. 

*• Laerte^s death and the Queen's are truly poetical justice, 
and very naturally brought about, although I do not conceive it 
so easy to change rapiers in a scuffle without knowing it at the 
time. The death of the Queen is particularly according to the 
strictest rules of poetical justice ; for she loses her life by the 
▼Ulainy of the very person, who had been the cause of all her 
crimes. % 

•' Since the poet deferred so long the usurper's death, we must 
own that he has very natiu'ally eifected it, and still added fresh 
crimes to those the murderer had already committed. 

" Upon Laertes's repentance for contriving the death of Ham- 
let, one cannot but feel some sentiments of pity for him ; but 
who can see or read the death of the young prince without melt- 
ing into tears and compassion ? Horatio's earnest desire to die 
-with the prince, thus not to survive his friend, gives a stronger 
idea of his friendship for Hamlet in the few lines on that occa- 
sion, than many actions or expressions could possibly have done. 
And Hamlet's begging him to draw his breath in this harsh world 
a little longer, to clear his reputation, and manifest his innocence^ 
is very suitable to his virtuous character, and the honest regard 
that all men should have not to be misrepresented to posterity; 
that they may not set a bad example, when in reality they have 
set a good one ; which is the only motive that can, in reason, re- 
commend the love of fame and glory. 

" Horatio's desire of having the bodies carried to a stage, &c. 
is very well imagined, and was the best way of satisfying the re- 
quest of his deceased friend : and he acts in this, and in all points, 
suitably to the manly honest character, under which he is drawn 
throughout the piece. Besides, it gives a sort of content to the 
audience, that though their favourite (which must be Hamlet) 
did not escape with life, yet the greatest amends will be made 
him, which can be in this world, viz. justice done to his memory. 

•* Fortinbras comes in very naturally at the close of the play, 
and lays a very just claim to the throne of Denmark, as he bad 
the dying voice of the prince. He in a few words gives a noble 
character of Hamlet, and serves to carry oflP the deceased hero 
from the stage with the honours due to his birth and merit." 

Malooe^ 



ACT II SCENE II. 

The rugged Pyrrhus, he, &c.] The two greatest poets of this and 
the last age, Mr. Dryden, in the preface to TVoilus and Cressida, 
and Mr. Pope, in his note on this place, have concurred in thinks 
ing, that Shakspeare produced this long passage with design to 
ridicule and expose the bombast of the play from whence it was 
taken ; and that Hamlet's commendation of it is purely ironical. 
Cc2 
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This is become the general opinion. I think just otherwise; and 
that it was given with commendation to upbraid the &Ise taste of 
the audience of that time, which would not suffer them to do jus- 
tice to the simplicity and sublime of this production. And I rea- 
son, first, from the character Hamlet gives of the play, from 
whence the passage is taken. Secondly, from the passag^ itself. 
And thirdly, from the effect it had on the audience. 

Let us consider the character Hamlet gives of it. The play I 
remember f pleaded not the m,ilUon,- 'tvjcu caviare to the general: but 
it voas {as I received it, and others, whose judgement in such matter* 
cried in the top of mine) an excellent play, vsell digested in the scenes, 
set dovin with as tnuch modesty as cunning. J remem,ber one said, there 
vtas no salt in the lines to WMke the Tnatter savoury; nor no matter in 
the phrase that m,ight indite the author of affections but called it an 
honest method. They who suppose the passage given to be ridi- 
culed, must needs suppose this character to be purely ironical. 
But if so, it is the strangest irony that ever was written. It pleased 
not the multitude. This we must conclude to be true, however iro- 
nical the rest be. Now the reason given of the designed ridicule 
is the supposed bombast. But those were the very plays, which at 
that time we know took with the multitude. And Fletcher wrote 
a kind of Rehearsal purposely to expose them. But say it is bom- 
bast, and that therefore it took not with the multitude. Hamlet 
presently tells us what it was that displeased them. There was no 
salt in the lines to mxike the matter savoury; nor no ^natter in the 
phrase that might indite the author of affection ; but called it an ho* 
nest method. Now whether a person speaks ironically or no, when 
he quotes others, yet common sense requires he should quote 
what they say. Now it could not be, if this play displeased be- 
cause of the bombast, that those whom it displeased should give 
this reason for their dislike. The same inconsistencies and absur- 
dities abound in every other part of Hamlet's speech, supposing 
it to be ironical ; but take him as speaking his sentiments, the 
whole is of a piece ; and to this purpose. The play, I remember, 
pleased not the multitude, and the reason was, its being wrote on 
the rules of the ancient drama; to which they were entire stran- 
gers. But, in my opinion, and in the opinion of those for whose 
judgment I have the highest esteem, it was an excellent play, well 
digested in the scenes, i. e. where the three unities were well pre- 
served. Set down with as m,uch Tnodesty as cunning, i. e. where not 
only the art of composition, but the simplicity of nature, was care- 
fully attended to. The characters were a faithful picture of life 
and manners, in which nothing was overcharged into farce. But 
these qualities, which gained my esteem, lost the publick's. For 
i remember, one said. There was no salt in the lines to make the mat' 
ter savoury, i. e. there was not, according to the mode of that time, 
a fool or clown, to joke, quibble, and talk freely. Nor no matter in 
the phrase that might indite the author of affection^ i. e- nor none of 
those passionate, pathetick love scenes, so essential to modem 
tragedy. But he called it an honest method, i,e. he owned, however 
tasteless this method of writing, on the ancient plan, was to our • 
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times, yet it was chaste and pure ; the distinguishing character 
ef the Greek drama. I need only make one observation on all 
this ; that, thus interpreted, it is the justest picture of a good tra* 
gedy, wrote on the ancient rules. And that I have riehtly inter.- 
preted it, appears farther from what we find in the old quarto,— 
An honeat method, as v)holesome tu sweet, and by very much mare 
HANDSOME than FINE, i. e. it had a natural beauty, but none <^ 
the fuGus of false art. 

2. A second proof that this speech was given to be admired, is 
fit>m the intrinsick merit of the speech itself; which contains the 
description of a circumstance very happily imagined, namely. 
Ilium and Priam's falling together, with the effect it had on the 
destroyer. 

«* The hellish I^yrrhus, b*c. 

To,- 

** Repugnant to command. 

** The unnerved father falls, Is^c* 
To,- 

** So after Pyrrlms' pause.** 

Now this circumstance, illustrated with the fine similitude of the 
storm is so highly worked up, as to have well deserved a place in 
Virgil's second book of the Aneid, even though the work had 
been carried on to that perfection which the Roman poet had 
conceived. 

3. The third proof is, from the effects which followed on the 
recital. Hamlet, his best character, approves it; the player is 
deeply affected in repeating it; and only the foolish Polonius 
tired with it. We have said enough before of Hamlet's senti* 
ments. As for the player, he changes colour, and the tears start 
from his eyes. But our author was too good a judge of nature to 
make bombast and unnatural sentiment produce such an effect 
Nature and Horace both instructed him: 

" Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
** Primtim ipsi tibi, tunc tua me infortunia Izdent, 
**Telephe, vel Peleu. Male si mandata Lot^usRis, 
" Aut dormitabo aut ridebo." 
And it may be worth observing, that Horace gives this precept 
particularly to show, that bombast and unnatural sentiments are 
incapable of moving the tender passions, which be is directing 
the poet how to raise. For, in the lines just before, he gives this 
rule: 

*'.Telephus & Peleus, cto pauper & exul uterque, 
«* Projicit ampullas, & sesquipedalia verba.** 
Not that I would deny, that very bad lines in bad tragedies have 
had this effect. But then it always proceeds from one or other of 
these causes : 

1. Either when the subject is domestick, and the scene lies at 
home ; the spectators, in this case, become interested in the for- 
tunes of the distressed ; and their thoughts are so much taken up 
with the subject, that they are not at liberty to attend to the poet ; 
wh« otherwise, by his faulty sentiments and dictioQ, would ha:^e 
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stifled the emotions springing up from a sense of the distress. -^ 
But this is nothing to the case in hand. For, as Hamlet says : 
** What 's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba." 
2. When bad lines raise this affection, they are bad in the other 
extreme; low, abject, and grovelling, instead of being highly 
figurative and swelling; yet, when attended with a natural sim- 
plicity, they have force enough to strike illiterate and simple 
minds. The tragedies of Banks will justify both these observa- 
tions. 

But if any one will still say, that Shakspeare intended to repre- 
sent a player unnaturally and fantastically affected^ we must ap- 
peal to Hamlet, that is, to Shakspeare himself in this matter^ 
who, on the reflection he makes upon the player's emotion, in or- 
der to excite his own revenge, gives not the least hint that the 
player was unnaturally or injudiciously moved. On the contrary,, 
his fine description of the actor's emotion shows, he thought just 
otherwise : 

" this player here, 

** But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
•* Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 
** That from her working all his visage wan*d: 
«* Tears in his eyes, distraction in his aspect, 
" A broken voice," Istc. 
And indeed had Hamlet esteemed this emotion any thing un- 
natural, it had h^&i a vei7 improper circumstance to spur him to- 
his purpose. 

As Shakspeare has^here shown the effects which a fine descrip- 
tion of nattire, heightened with all the ornaments of art, had 
upon an intelligent player, whose business habituates him to en- 
ter intimately and deeply mto the characters of men and man* 
ners, and to give nature its free workings on all occasions ; so he 
has artfully shown what effects the very same scene would have 
upon a quite different man, Polonius ; by nature^ very weak and 
very artificial [two qualities, though commonly enough joined in 
life, yet generally so much disguised as not to be seen by common 
eyes to be together ; and which an ordinary poet durst not have 
brought so near one another] ; by discipline, practised in a species 
of wit and eloquence, which was stiff, forced, and pedantic ; and 
by trade a pohtician, and therefore, of consequence, without any 
of the affiecting notices of humanity. Such is the man whom 
Shakspeare has judiciously chosen to represent the false taste of 
that audience which had condemned the play here reciting. 
When the actor comes to the finest and most paUietic part of the 
speech, Polonius cries out T%is is too long; on which Hamlet, in 
contempt of his ill judgment, replies. It shall to the barber's with 
thy beard,' [intimating that, by this judgment, it appeared that 
all his wisdom lay in his length of beard]. Pr*ythee, say on. Me's- 
for a jig or a tale of bamdry [the common entertainment of that 
time, as well as this, of the people] or he sleeps; say on. And yet 
this man of modem taste, who stood all this time perfectly un- 
moved with the forcible imagery of the relator,, no sooner beats» 
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amongst many good thines» one quaint and fantastical word, put 
in, I suppose, purposely for this end, than he professes his appro- 
bation of the propriety and dignity of it. That *8 good. MobUd 
queen is good. On the whole then, I think, it plainly appears, that 
tlie long quotation is not given to be ridiculed and laughed at» 
but to be admired. The character given of the play, by Hamlet, 
cannot be ironical. The passage itself is extremely beautiful. It 
has the effect that all pathetick relations, naturally written, 
should have ; and it is condemned, or regarded with indifference, 
by one of a wrong, unnatural taste. From hence (to observe it by 
the way) the actors, in the representation of this play, may learn 
how this speech ought to be spoken, and what appearance Ham- 
let ought to assume during the recital. 

That which supports the common opinion, concerning this pas- 
sage, is the turgid expression in some parts of it; wliich, they 
thmk, could never be given by the poet to be commended. We 
shall, therefore, in the next place, examine the lines most obnox- 
ious to censure, and see how much, allowing the charge, this will 
make for the induction of their conclusion: 

" Fyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage strikes wide, 
" But with the whiff and wind of his fell swoi*d 
«* The unnerved father falls." 
And again, — 

** Out, out, thou strumpet fortune ! All you gods, 
** In general synod, take away her power : 
" Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, 
** And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven, 
*• As low as to the fiends.'* 
Now whether these be bombast or not, is not the question ; but 
whether Shakspeare esteemed them so. That he did not so es- 
teem them appears from his having used the very same thoughts 
in the same expressions, in his best plays, and given them to his 
principal characters, where he aims at the sublime. As in the fol- 
lowing passages : 

Troilus, in Troilus and Cressida, far outstrains the execution of 
Pyrrhus's sword in the character he gives of Hector's : 
" When many times the caitive Grecians /a// 
*' £ven in the Jan and voind of your fair sword, 
** You bid them rise and live." 
Cleopatra, in Antony and Cieofiatra, rails at fortune in the same 
manner: 

'* No, let me speak, and let me rail so high, 
•• T^at the false hutvoife Fortune break her voheei, 
" Provok'd at my offence.*' 
But another use may be made of these quotations ; a discovery 
of this recited play : which, letting us into a circumstance of our 
author's Ufe (as a writer) hitherto unknown, was the reason I 
have been so large upon this question. I think then it appears, 
from what has been said, that the play in dispute was Shakspeare's 
own ; and that this was the occasion of writing'^it. He was desir- 
ous, as soon as he bad found his strength, of restoring the chaste* 
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ness and regalarity of the ancient stage: and therefore Composed 
this tragedy on the model of the Greek drama» as may be seen 
by throwing so much action into relation. But his attempt proved 
fruitless; and the raw, unnatural taste, then prevalent, forced 
him back again into his old Gothic manner. For which he took 
this revenge upon his audience. Warburton. 

I formerly thought that the lines which have given rise to the 
foregoing observations, were extracted from some old play, of 
which it appeared to me probable that Christopher Marlowe was 
the author ; but whatever Shakspeare's view in producing them 
may have been, I am now decidedly of opinion they were written 
by himself, not in any former unsuccessful piece, but expressly 
for the play of Hamlet. It is observable that what Dr. Warbur- 
ton calls <*the fine similitude of the storm," is likewise found in 
our poet's Venus and Adonis. Malone. 

The praise which Hamlet bestows on this piece is certainly dis- 
sembled, and agrees very well with the character of madness, 
which, before witnesses, he thought it necessary to support The 
speeches before us have so little merit, that nothing but an affec- 
tation of singularity, could have influenced Dr. Warburton to un- 
dertake their defence. The poet, perhaps, meant to exhibit a 
just resemblance of some of the plays of his own age, in which 
the faults were too general and too glaring to permit a few splen- 
did passages to atone for them. The player knew his trade, and 
spoke the lines in an affecting manner, because Hamlet had de- 
clared them to be pathetick, or might be in reality a little moved 
by them ; for, " There are less degrees of nature (says Dryden) 
by which some faint emotions of pity and terror are raised in us, 
as a less engine will raise a less proportion of weight, though not 
so much as one of Archimedes* making.** The mind of the prince, 
it must be confessed, was fitted for the reception of gloomy ideas, 
and his tears were ready at a slight solicitation. It is by no means 
proved, that Shakspeare has employed the sam,e thoughts clothed in 
the same expressions ^ in his best plays. If he bids the false husvjtje 
Fortune break her tvheel, he does not desire her to breai all its spokes/ 
nay, e<cen its periphery, and make use of the nave qfternoardsfor such 
an immeasurable cast. Though if what Dr. Warburton has said 
should be ibund in any instance to be exactly true, what can we 
infer from thence, but that Shakspeare was sometimes wrong in 
spite of conviction, and in the hun'y of writing committed those 
very faults which his judgement could detect in others ? Dr. War- 
burton is inconsistent in liis assertions concerning the literature 
of Shakspeare. In a note on Troilus and Cressida, he aifirms, that 
his want of learning kept him from being acquainted with the 
writings of Homer; and, in this instance, would suppose him ca- 
pable of producing a complete tragedy wriwe« on the ancient rules i 
and that the speech before us hud sufficient merit to entitle it to 
a place in the second book ef Virgil's Mneid, even though the vsori 
had been carried to that perfection vshich the Roman poet had con" 
ceivedf 
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Had Shakspe&re made one unsuccessful attempt in the manner 
of the ancients (that he had any knowledge of their rules, re- 
mains to be proved,) it would certainly have been recorded by 
contemporary writers, among -whom Ben Jonson would have been 
the first. Had his darling ancients been unskilfully imitated by 
a rival poet, he would at least have preserved the memory of 
the fact, to show how unsafe it was for any one, who was not as 
thorough a scholar as himself, tahave meddled with their sacred 
remains. 

'•Within that circle none durst walk but he." He has repre- 
sented Inigo Jones as being ignorant of the very names of those 
classick authors, whose architecture he undertook to correct ; in 
his Poetaster he has in several places hinted at our poet's injudi- 
cious use of words, and seems to have pointed his ridicule more 
than once at some of his descriptions and characters. It is true 
that he has praised him, but it was not while that praise could 
have been of any service to him ; and posthumous applause is al- 
ways to be had on easy conditions. Happy it was for Shakspeare, 
that he took nature for his guide, and, engaged in the warm pur- 
suit of her beauties, left to Jonson the repositoi'ies of learning: 
so has he escaped a contest which* might have rendered his life 
uneasy, and bequeathed to our possession the more valuable co- 
pies from nature herself: for Shakspeare was (says Dr. Hurd, in 
his notes on Horace's Art of Poetry) " the first that broke through 
the bondage of classical superstition. And he oued this felicity, 
as he did some others, to his want of what is called the advantage 
of a, learned education. Thus uninfluenced by the weight of early 
prepossession, he struck at once into the road of nature and com- 
mon sense : and without designing, without knowing it, hath lefl 
us in hifi historical plays, with all their anomalies, an exacter re- 
semblance of the Athenian stage than is any where to be found 
in its most professed admirers and copyists." Again, ibid: *< It is 
possible, there are, who think, a vtant of reading, as well as vast 
•uperiority of genius, hath contributed to lift this astonishing 
man, to the glory of being esteemed the most original thimker 
and SPEAKEA, since the -times of Homer." 

To this extract I may add the sentiments of Dr. Edward Young 
on the same occasion. *^ Who knows whether Shakspeare might 



* It appears to me not only that Shakspeare had the favourable 
opinion of these lines which he makes Hamlet express, but that 
they were extracted from some play which he, at a more early pe- 
riod, had either produced or projected upon the story of Dido and 
JEneat. The verses recited are far superior to those of any coeval 
writer : the parallel passage in Marlowe and Nashe*s Dido will 
not bear the comparison. Possibly, indeed, it might have been his 
first attempt, before the divinity that lodged Viithin hi^n had instruct- 
ed him to despise the tumid and unnatural style so much and so 
unjustly admired in his prcdecessor.s or contemporaries, and #iiich 
be afterwards so happily ridiculed in ** the swaggering vaine of 
Ancient Pistol." Riuon. 
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not have thought less, if he had read more ? Who knows if he 
might not have laboured under the load of Jonson's learning, as 
£nceladus under i£tna? His mighty genius, indeed, through the 
pDiost mountainous oppression would have breathed out some of 
lis inextinguishable fire ; yet possibly, he might not have risen up 
.nto that giant, that much more than common man, at which we 
now gaze with amazement and delight. Perhaps he was as learned 
as his dramatick province required ; for whatever other learning 
he wanted, he was master of two books, which the last conflagra- 
tion alone can destroy ; the book of nature, and that of man. These 
he had by heart, and has transcribed many admirable pages of 
them into his immortal works. These are the fountain-head^ 
whence the Castalian streams of original composition fiow ; and 
these are often mudded by other waters, though waters in their 
distinct channel, most wholesome and pure; as two chemical li- 
quors, separately clear as chrystal, grow foul by mixture, and of- 
Knd ^e sight. So that he had not only as much learning as his 
dramatick province required, but, perhaps as it could safely bear. 
If Milton had spared some of his learning, his muse would have 
gained more glory than he would have lost by it." 

Conjectures on Original Cbmposition. 

The first remark of Voltaire on ihis tragedy, is that the former 
king had been poisoned by his brother and his queen. The guilt 
of the latter, however, is far from being ascertained. The Ghost 
forbears to accuse her as an accessary, and very forcibly recom- 
mends her to the mercy of her son I may add, that her con- 
science appears undisturbed during the exhibition of the mock 
tragedy, which produces so visible a disorder in her husband who 
was really criminal The last observation of the same author ha^ 
no greater degree of veracity to boast of; for now, says he, all 
the actors in the piece were swept away, and one Monsieur For- 
tenbras is introduced to conclude it. Can this be true, when Ho- 
ratio, Osric, Voltimand, and Cornelius survive ? These, together 
with the whole court of Denmark, are supposed to be present at 
the catastrophe, so that we are not indebted to the Norwegian 
chief for having kept the stage from vacancy. 

Monsieur de Voltaire has since transmitted, in an epistle to the 
Academy of Belles I^ettres, some remarks on the late French 
translation of Shakspeare; but, alas! no traces of genius or vi- 
gour are discoverable in this crarnhe repetita, which is notorious 
only for its insipidity, fallacy, and malice. It serves indeed to 
show an apparent decline of talents and spirit in its writer, who 
no longer relies on his own ability to depreciate a rival, but ap- 
peals in a plaintive strain to the queen and princesses of France 
for their assistance to stop the further cii-pulation of Shakspeare*s 
renown. 

Impartiality, nevertheless, must acknowledge that his private 
correspondence displays a superior degree of animation. Perhaps 
an ague shook him when he appealed to the publick on this sub- 
ject ■'but the effects of a fever seem to predominate in his subse- 
quent letter to Monsieur D* Argenteuil on the same occasion ; for 
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such a letter it is as our John Dennis (while his phrenzy lasted) 
mifi^ht be supposed to have written. « C'est moi qui autrefois par- 
lai le premier de ce Shakspeare : c'est moi qui le premier mon- 
trai aux Franqois quelques perles queb j'avois trouv^ dans son 
tnorme fumier.^ Mrs. Montague, the justly celebrated autiioress 
•f the JStst^ on the Genius and Writings of our author, was in Pa- 
ris, and in the circle where these ravings of the Frenchman were 
first publickly recited. On hearing the illiberal expression already 
quoted, with no less elegance than readiness she replied — «C*est 
un/«wicrqui a fertilizf une terre bien ingrate."— In short, the 
author of Zayre, Mahomet, and .Sfmfram(«, possesses all the mis- 
chievous qualities of a midnight felon, who, in the hope to con- 
ceal his guilt, sets the house he has robbed on fire. 

As for Messieurs D'Alembert and Marmontel, they might safely 
be passed over with that neglect which their impotence of criti- 
cism deserves. Voltaire, in spite of his natural disposition to vi- 
lify an English poet, by adopting sentiments, characters, and si- 
tuations from Shakspeare, has bestowed on him involuntary praise. 
Happily, he has not been disgraced by the worthless encomiums 
or disfigured by the aukward imitations of the other pair, who 
<* follow in the chace not like hounds that hunt, but like those 
who fill up the cry." When D'Alembert declares that more ster- 
ling sense is to be met with in ten French verses than in thirty 
English ones, contempt is all that he provokes— such contempt 
as can only be exceeded (>y that which every scliolarwill express, 
who may chance to look into the prose translation of Lucan by 
Marmontel, with the vain expectation of disoovcring either the 
sense, the spirit, or the whole of the original. Steevens. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 

THE story of the Misanthrope is told in almost every collec- 
tion of the time, and particularly in two books, with which Shak- 
speare was intimately acquainted; the Palace ofPUasure^ and the 
English Plutarch. Indeed from a passage in an old play, called 
yack DrwnCi Entertainment, I conjecture that be had before made 
his appearance on the stage. Farmer, 

The passive in yaci Drum^t Entertainment^ or Patguil and 
Katherine, 1601, is this: 

« Come, I 'U be as sociable as Timon of Athen$.** 

But the allusion is so slight, that it might as' well have been 
borrowed from Plutarch or the novel. 

Mr. Strutt the engraver, to whom our antiquaries are under 
no inconsiderable obligations, has in his possession a MS. play on 
this subject. It appears to have been written, or transcribed, 
about the year 1600. There is a scene in it resembling Shak- 
speare's banquet given by Timon to his flatterers. Instead oivtarm 
water he sets before them stones painted like artichokes, and after- 
wards beats them out of the i*oom. He then retires to the woods, 
attended by his faithful steward, who, (like Kent in King Lear) 
has disguised himself to continue his services to his master. Ti- 
mon, in the last Act, is fallowed by his fickle mistress, &c. after 
he was reported to have discovered a hidden treasure by digging. 
The piece itself (though it appears to be the work of an acade- 
mick) is a wretched one. T)^& per tome dramatis are as follows . 

" The actors names. 
" Timon. 

«* Laches, his faithful servant. / 

*' Eutrapelus, a dissolute young man. 
« Gelasimus, a cittie heyre. 
«( Pseudocheus, a lying travailer. 
' < Demeas, an orator. 

« Philargurusy a covetous churlish oold man. 
" Hermogenes, a fidler. 
" Abyssus, a usurer. 
<' LoUio, a euntreyclowne, Philargurus sonne. 

"SWus. }Twolyingphao«,pher.. 

« Grunnio, a lean servant of PhUargurus. 

«« Obba, lemon's butlei:. 

" Poedio, Gelasimus page. 

«* Two seijeants. 

" A sailor. 

*( Callimela, Philar^rus daughter. 

** Blatte, her prattlmg nurse. 

« SCENE, Athens." Steewens. 

Shakspeare undoubtedly formed this play on the passage in Plu- 
tarch's Life of Antorn relative to Timon, and not on the twenty- 
eighth novel of the first volume of Painter's Palace of Pieasureg 
because he is there merely described as <* a man-hater, of a 
strange and beastly Qaturey** without any cause assigned ; where- 
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as Plutarch furnisbed our author with the following hint to work 
upon : ** Antonius forsook the citie, and companie of bis friendea, 
—saying, that he would lead Timon's life, because he had the 
like wrong offered him, that was offered unto Timon; smd/or 
the unthankfulncta ofthoit he had done good unto, and mhom he tooke 
to be hUjriendei, he vjos angry vsith all men, and v)ould trust no 
man,'* * 

To the manuscript play mentioned by Mr. Steevens, our au- 
thor, I have no doubt, was also indebted for some other circum- 
, stances. Here he found the faithful steward, the banquet-scene, 
and the story of Timon's being possessed of gpreat sums of gold 
which he had dug up in the woods : a circumstance which he could 
not have had from Lucian, there being then no translation of the 
dialogue that relates to this subject. 

Spon says, there is a building near Athens, yet remaining, call- 
ed TinunCt Tomer, 

Timon of Athens was written, I imagine, in the year 1610. 

Malone. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Tinion, a noble Athenian. 

Lucius, \ 

Lucullus, > lordsy and Jlatterera ^f Timon* 

Senipronius, ^ 

Ventidius, one of Timon's faUc friends, 

Apemantus, a churlish fihilosofiHer. 

Alcibiades, an Athenian general, 

Flavius, stevmrd to Timon. 

FlaminiuS) -v 

Lucilius, > Timon's servants. 

Servilius, * 

Caphis, 

PhilotuS) 

Titus, ^ servants to Timon's creditors, 

Lucius, 

Hortensius, 

ISvo servants qf Va|TO, and the servant of Isidore ; tvHk' 

of Timon' s creditors. 
Cupid and maskers. Three strayigers. 
Poet^ paintery jewellery and merchant, f 

,4n old Athenian. A page, A fool, 

tSSI, \ ^"'^^•*^« ^° Alcibiades. 

Other lordly senatorsy officersy soldiersy thievery 
and attendants, 

SCENE, 
Athens ; and the woods adjoining, 

> Phrynia,'] (or fts this name should have been written by Shak* 
^are, Phryne,) was an Athenian courtezan so exquisitely beau- 
tiful, that when her judges were proceeding to condemn her lor 
numerous and enormous offences, a sight of her bosom (which, 
as we learn from Quintilian, had been artfully denuded by her ad- 
vocate,) disarmed the court of its seve)*ity» and secured her life 
from the sentence of the law. Steevent, 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

Athens. A Hall in Timon^s House, 

Enter Poet, Painter, Jeweller, Merchant,* and Othtrsy 
at aeverul Doors, 

Poet. Good day, sir.* 

Pain, I am glad you are well. 

Poet, I have not seen you long ; How goes the world ? 
Pain, It wears, sir, as it gcews. 
Poet, Ay, that 's well known : 

But what particular rarity ?^ what strange, 

% ... jeweller, Merthani^ In the old copy : Znter &c. Merchant 
and Mercer, Isfe, Steeveru. 

^ Poet Good day, «>.] It would be less abrupt to begin tbe play 
thus: 

Poet. Good day. 

Pain. Good day, sir : I am glad you *re vfell. Farmer . 
The present deficiency in tbe metre also pleads strongly io be- 
half of the supplemental words proposed by Dr. Fanner. 

Steewna. 
^ Bui what particular rarip? &c.] I cannot but think that this 
passage is at present in confusion. The poet asks a question, and 
stays not for an answer, nor has his question any apparent drift or 
consequence. I would range the passage thus: 
Poet. Ay, that *t well known. 
But what particular rarity? what to itrange. 
That manifold record not fnatchet? 
Pa^n. See/ 

Poet Magick of bounty.' &c. 
It may not be improperly observed here, ^ that as there is only 
one copy of this play, no help can be had from collation, and more 
liberty must be allowed to conjecture, yofmton. 

. Johnson supposes that there is some error in this passage, be* 
cause the Poet asks a question, and stays not for an answer; and 
therefore suggests a new arrangement of it. But there^s nothing 
more common in real life than questions asked in that manner. 
And with respect to his proposed arrangement, I can by no means 
approve of it; for as the Poet and the Painter are going to pay 
their court to Timon, it would be stranj^e if the latter should 
point out to the former, as a particular rarity, whith manifold rt» 
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Which manifold' record not matches? See, 
Magick of bounty ! all these spiiits thy power 
Hath conjur'd to attend. I know the merchant. 

Pai7i, 1 know them both; t'other 's a jeweller. 

Mer, O, 'tis a worthy lord ! 

Jew. Nay, that 's most fixM. 

Mer. A most incomparable man ; breath'd, as it werc> 
To an untirable and con tinuatc goodness:* 
He passes.* . 

Jew, I have a jewel here.'' 

Mer, O, pray, let 's see 't : For the lord Timon, sir? 

Jew, If he will touch the estimate:* But, for that. ^ ■■ 

Poet. Whe7i we for recomfiense^ have fir aia'^ the vilej 

cord could not match, a merchant and a jeweller, who came there 
on the same errand. M- Mason. 

The Poet is led by what the Painter has said, to ask whether any 
thing very strange and unparalleled had lately happened, without 
any expectation that any such bad happened; — and is prevented 
from waiting for an answer by observing so many jeonjured by Ti- 
mon's bounty to attend. " See, Magick of bounty !'* &c. This 
surely is very natural. Malone, 
* — breath'd, as it moeref 
To an untirakle and continuate goodness:"] Breathed b inured by 
constant practice i so triunedasnot to be wearied. To breathe a 
horse, is to exercise him for the course, yohnson, 
So/m Jiamlet: 

•* It is the breathing time of day with me.^ Steevens. 
. -»- continuate «— ] This word is used by many ancient English 
writers. Thus, by Chapman, in his version o( the fourth Book of 
the Odyssey: 

'* Her handmaids join'd in a continuate yell." 
Again, in the tenth Book: 

<« I environ'd round 

" With one eonttnuate rock t — .*• Steevens. 

6 He passes.] i. e. exceeds, goes beyond common bounds. So^ i» 
The Merry Wives of Windsor: 

" Why this passes, master Ford.** Steevens. 

7 He passes. 

I have a jewel here.] The syllable wanting in this fine, might 
be restored by reading — 

He passes.'—'Loclk, I have a Jewel here. Steevens. 
f .— touch the estimate:'] Come up to the price, yolmson, 
» When we for recompense &c.] We must here suppose the poel 
busy in reading his own work; and that these three lines are th« 
introduction of the poem addressed to Timon, which he afte^ 
wards gives the Painter an account of, Warburum* 
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It ataina the glory in that happy verse 
Which aptly singa the good, 

Mer, *Tis a good form. [Looking on the Jev}eL 

Jew. And rich: here is a water, look you. 

Pain. You are rapt, sir, in some work, some dedication 
To the great lord. 

Poet, A thing slipp'd idly from mc. 

Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes ^ 
From whence 'tis nburished: The fire i' the flint 
Shows not, till it be struck ; our gentle flame 
Provokes itself^ and, like the ctn-rent, flies 
Each bound it chafes.' What have you there ? 

1 .-.— wA/cA oozes—] The folio' copy reads— which uaea* The 
modem editors have g^ven it — which iawet, yohnton. 

Gum and iuuea were inserted by Mr. Pope; oozea by Dr. John- 
son. MaUme. 

The two oldest copies read— 

Our poesic is as a gowne wA/cA uses. Steevens. 

t and, like a current ^fiies 

Each bound it chafes.] Thus the folio reads> and rightly. In 
later editions— eAare«. Warburton. 

This speech of the Poet is very obscure. He seems to boast 
the copiousness and facility of his vein, by declaring that verses 
drop from a poet as ^ms from odoriferous trees, and that his 
flame kindles itself without the violence necessary to elicit spar .^ 
kles from the flint. What follows next ? that it, liJ^ a current, flies 
each bound it eludes. This may mean, that it expands itself notwith- 
standing all obstructions; but the images in the comparison are 
so ill sorted, and the eflect so obscurely expressed, that I cannot 
but think something omitted that connected the last sentence with 
the former. It is weU known that the players often shorten speech- 
es to quicken the representation : and it may be suspected^ that 
they sometimes petformed their amputations with more baste 
than judgment. yohnson> 

Perhaps the sense is, that having touched on one subjea, it Jlics 
off in quest of another. The old copy seems to read— 

Each bound it chases. 
The lettersjT and/ are not always to be distinguished from each 
other, especially when the types have been much worn, as in the 
first folio. If chases be the true reading, it is best explained by 
the *< •— M sequiturquefugitque — " of the Roman poet. Somewhat 
similar occurs in The Tempest,' 

*' Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and dojfyhim 
"When he pursues.*' Steewna, . 

The obscurity of this passage arises merely finm the mistake 
of the editors, who have joined in one, what was intended by 
Shakspeare as two distinct sentences.— It should be pointed thus, 
and then the sense win be OTident : 
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Pain. A picture, sir.-— And when comes your book 

forth?3 
Poet. Upon the heels* of my presentment,* sir. 
Let 's see your piece. 
Pain, 'Tis a good piece.* 

Poet. So 'tis : this comes off well and excellent.^ 



• out gentle fiame 



Pro%)oke* iUelf, and like the current fiiet S'^ 
Mack bound it chctfet. 
Our gentle flame animates itself; it flies like a current ; and every 
obstacle serves but to increase its force. M. Mason. 
In yulius Casar, we have — 

" The troubled Tiber chqfit^ with her shores, — .'* 
Again, in The Legend of Fierce Gaveston, by Michael DraytoOj 
1594: 

** Like as the ocean, chafing with his bounds, 
** With raging billowes fiies against the rocks, 
** And to &e shore sends forth his hideous sounds," &e. 

Malone. 
This jumble of incongruous images, seems to have been de- 
signed, and put into the mouth of the Poetaster, t1)at the reader 
might appreciate his talents: his language there&re should not 
be considered in the abstract. Henley. 

3 — And nahen conies your book forth f] And was supplied by 
Sir T, Hanmer, to perfect the measure. Steevens. 

4 l^on the heels &c.] As soon as my book has been presented to 
lord Timon. yohnson. 

s presentment,'] The patrons of Shakspeare's age do not ap- 
pear to have been all TiTnons. 

** I did determine not to have dedicated my play to any body» 
hecsiuse Jorty shillings I care not for, and above, few or none will 
bestow on these matters." Preface to A Wcnnan is a Weathercock, 
by N. Field, 1612. Steevens. 

It should, however, be remembered, that forty shillings at that 
time were equal to at least six, perhaps eight, pounds at this day. 

Malone. 

* 'TV* a good piece.'] As the metre is here defective, it is not im- 
probable that our author originally wrote— 

'Tis a good piece, indeed. 
So, in The JVinter's Tale: „ 

" *Tis grace indeed** Steevens. 

f this comes oflT we// and excellent,'] The meaning is, the 

figure rises well from the canvas. C*est bien rele^. Johnson. 

What is meant by this term of applause I do not exactly know. 
It occurs again in The Widow, by Ben Jonson^ Fletcher, and Mid- 
dleton: 

" It comes off very fair yet.** 
Again, in A Trick to catch t/ie Old One, 1608: <* Put a good tale ia 
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Pain, Indifferent. 

Poet. Admirable: How this grace 

Speaks his own standing !•" what a mental power 

his ear, so that it conus off cieanly, and there *s a horse atid man 
for us. I warrant thee." Again, in the first part of Marston's An* 
tcnio and Mellida : 

*• Fla. Faith, the song will seem to come off hardly. 

*♦ Gatz. Troth, not a whit, if you seem to come o^quickly.'* 

Steeveni* 



• H(m this grace 



Speak* his ovm standing!] This relates to the attitade of the 
figure, and means that it stands judiciously on it^ own centre. 
And not only so, but that it has a graceful standing likewise. 
Of which the poet in Hamlet^ speaking of another picture, says : 

•* A station^ like the herald. Mercury, 

" New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.'* 
which lines Milton seems to have had in view, where he says of 
Raphael : 

•• At once on th* eastern cliff of Paradise 

** He lightfi and to his proper shape returns. 

- " Like MaiaU son he stood.^ Warburton. 

This sentence seems to me obscure, and, however explained, 
not very forcible. This grace speaks his ©ton standings is only, The 
gracefulness of this fgure shows how it stands. I am inclined to 
think something corrupted. It would be more natural and clear 
thus : 

— — Sow this standing 

Speaks his own graces ! — 
JSTotu this posture displays its own gracefulness. But I will indulge 
conjecture further, and propose to read: 

____ jfo^ this grace 

Speaks understanding! what a mental power 

This eye shoots forth f Johnson. 
The passage, to my apprehension at least, speaks its own m^an- 
ing, which is, how the graceful attitude of this figure proclaims 
that it stands firm on its centre, or gives evidence in favour of its 
own fixure. Grace is introduced as bearing witness to propriety. 
A similar expression occurs in CymMelinct Act II, sc. iv : 

«« ___— never saw I figures 

** So likely to report themselves** Steevens. 
I cannot reconcile myself to Johnson's or Warburton's expla- 
nations of this passage, which are such as the words cannot pos- 
sibly imply. I am rather inclined to suppose* that the figure 
alluded to was a representation of one of the Graces, and, as 
they are always supposed to be females, should read the passage 
thus : 

I ffow.this Grace (with a capital G) 

Speaks its own standing /— 
This slight alteration removes every difficulty, for Staevens's ex- 
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This eye shoots forth ! how big imagination 
Moves in this lip 1 to the dumbness of the gesture 
One might interpret.^ 

Pain, It is a pretty mocking of the life. 
Here is a touch ; Is 't good ? 

Poet, I '11 say of it, 

It tutors nature : artificial strife* 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life. 

platiation of the latter words is clearly right : and there is surely 
but little difierence between iu and hU in the trace of the letters. 
This amendment is strongly supportedlby the pronoun thU, pre- 
fixed to the word Grace, as it proves that what the Poet pointed 
out was some real object^ not merely an abstract idea. M, Mason. 

• «— — to the dumbness of gesture 
One might interpret.] The figure, though dumb, seems to have 
ik capacity of speech. The allusion is to tl^ puppet-shows, or mo- 
tions, as they were termed in our author's time. The person who 
spoke for the puppets was called an interpreter. See a note on Ham' 
ietf Act III, sc. ▼. Malone, 

Rather-- one might venture to supply words to such intelligible 
action. Such significant gesture ascertains the sentiment that 
should accompany it. Steeveus, 

1 — — artificial stnfe — ] Strife for action or motion. Warbt&ton, 
Strife is either the contest of art with nature : 

** Hie ille est BaphaeU timuit, quo sospite vinci 
" Rerum magna parens, 8c moriente mori.** 
or it is the contrast of forms or opposition of colours, yohnson. 
So, under the print of Noah Bridges, by Faithome: 
♦* Faithome, with nature at a noble strifcf 
"Hath paid the author a great share of life." &c. 

^ Stee^fens. 
And Ben Jonson, on the head of Shakspeare by Droeshout: 
" This figure which thou here secst put, 
•< It was for gentle Shakspeare cut: 
M Wherein the graver had a strife 
" With nature, to out-<ioo the life'* Henley. 
That artifieial strife means, as Dr. Johnson has explained it, 
the contest of art viitn nature, and not the contrast of forms or oppo- 
sition of colours, may appear from our author's Venus and Adonis^ 
where the same thought is more clearly expressed : 
«• Look, when a painter would surpass the life, 
** In limning out a well-proportionM steed, 
** His art with nature's Vforkmanship at strife, 
'< As if the dead the living should exceed 
«* So did this horse excelT,*' &c. 
In Drayton's Mcrtimeriados, printed I believe in 1596, (after- 
wards entitled The Barons' Wars,} there are two lines nearly re- 
sembling these: 
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Enter certain Senators, and fiasa over. 

Pain, How this lord *s follow 'd ! 

Poet. The senators of Athens ; — Happy men !^ 

Pain, Look, more I 

Poet, You see this confluence, this great flood of \\* 
sitors.3 
I have, in this rough work, shap'd out a man. 
Whom this beneath world* doth embrace and hug 
With amplest entertainment : My free drift 
Halts not particularly,* but moves itself 
In a wide sea of wax :« no levellM malice^ 

** Done for the last with such exceeding ///e, 
•* As art therein vaith nature were at strife** Malone, 
^'-"^ Happy men!] Mr. Theobald reads^happy man; and 
certainly the emendation is sufficiently plausible, though the old 
reading may well stand. Malone, 

The text is right. The Poet envies or admires the felicity of, 
the senators in being Timon's friends, and familiarly admitted to 
his table, to partake ot his good cheer, and experience the ef- 
fects of his bounty. Ritson. 

3 — ^ this confluence, this great fioqd of visitor s,'\ 

Mane salutantdin tot is vomit xdibua undam. Johnson, 
* — — Mm beneaUi worW — ] So, in Measure for Measure, \ve 
have — ** This under generation ;" and in King Richard II: " — the 
lofwer world.'* Steecens. 

s Halts not particularly,"] My design does not stop at any single 
character, jfohnson. 

^In a wide sea of nvax:'] Anciently they wrote upon waxen ta- 
bles with an iron style. Hamner. 

I once thought with Sir T. Hanmer, that this was only an al- 
lusion to the Roman practice of writing with a style on waxen 
tablets; but it appears that the same custom prevailed in Eng- 
land about the year 1395, and might have been heard of by Shak- 
speare. It seems also to be pointed out by implication in many 
of our old collegiate establishments. See Warton's History of 
English Poetry, Vol. Ill, p. 151. Steevens. 

Mr. Astle observes in his very ingenious work On the Origin 
and Progress of Writing, quarto, 1784, that "the practice of 
writing on table-books covered with vtax was not entirely laid 
aside till the commencement of the fourteenth century.'* As 
Shakspeare, I believe, was not a very pcpfound English antiquary, 
it is surely improbable that he should have had any knowledge of 
a practice which had been disused for more than two centuries 
before he was born. The Roman practice he might have learned 
frt m Golding's translation of the ninth Book of Ovid's Meta^ 
fnorphoses i 

VOL. XV. E e 
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Infects one comma in the course I hold ; 
But flies an eagle flight, bold, and foith on. 
Leaving no tract belund. 

Pain. How shall I understand you ? 

Poet. I Ml unbolt* to you. 

You see how all conditions, how all minds, 
(As well of glib and slippery creatures,® as 
Of grave and austere quality,) tender down 
Their services to lord Timon; his large fortune, 
Upon his good and gracious nature hanging. 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All sorts of hearts ;* yea, from the glass-fac'd flatterer* 
To Apemantus, that few things loves better 
Than to abhor himself: even he drops down 
The knee before him,^ and returns in peace 
Most rich in Timon's nod. 

Pain, I .«aw them speak together.* 

« Her right hand holds the pen, her left doth hold the 
emptie waxe,'* &c. Malone. 

7 «_ no levell'd malice &c.] To level U to o/m, to point the 
shot at a mark. Shakspeare's meaning is, my poem is not a sa- 
tire written with any particular view, or levelled at any single 
person ; I fly like an eagle into a general expanse of life, and 
leave not, by any private mischief, the trace of my passage. 

yohnsoru 

8 Vll unbolt — ] I '11 open, I '11 explain. Johnson. 

' 9 ..^^^glib and slippery creaturesiX Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. War- 
burton after bim» read— narurff. Slippery is smooth, unresisting. 

1 Subdues — 
AUsarti^ hearts;! So, in Othello: 
** My heart '* subdued 
«« Even to the very quality of my lord.** Steevent* 

s .^^^^glass-fac'd flatterer'^'] That shows in his look, as by re- 
flection, the looks of his patron. Johnson. 

3 ..^.^even he drops dovm &c.] Either Shakspeare meant to put 
a falsehood into the mouth of his Poet, or hpd not yet thoroughly 
planned the character of Apemantus ; for in the ensuing scenes, 
his behaviour is as cynical to Timon as to his followers. Steepens, 

The Poet, seeing that Apemantus paid frequent visits to Timon, 
naturally concluded that he was equally courteous with his other 
guests. RiUon, 

4 / Sana them speak together.] The word— fo^ef Acr, which only 
serves to interrupt the measure, is, I believe, an interpolation, 
being occasionally omitted by our author, as unnecessary to sense. 
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Poet> S^r, I have upon a high and pleasant hill, 
Feign'd Fortune to be thron'd : The base o' the mount 
Is rank*d \9\Xh all deserts,' all kind of natures, 
That labour on the bosom of this sphere 
To propagate their states:* amongst them all, 
Whose eyes are on this sovereign lady'' fix'd. 
One do I personate of lord Timon's frame, 
Whom Fortune with her ivory hand wafts to her; 
Whose present grace to present slaves and servants 
Translates his rivals. 

Pain. 'Tis conceiv'd to scope.* 

This throne, this Fortune, and this hill, methinks, 
With one man beckon'd from the rest below, 
Bowing his head against the steepy mount 
To climb his happiness, would be well expressed 
In our condition.* 

P^oet, Nay, sir, but hear me on : 

All those which were his fellows but of late, 
(Some better than his value) on the moment 
Follow his strides, his lobbies lill with tendancei 
Rain sacrificial whisperings in his ear,^ 

on similar occasions. Thus, in Measure for Measure: " — Bring 
me to heap them speak;" i. e. to speak together, to converse. 
Agatiif in mnotfat-p of o«r nuthpr's play* • ** When spoke you 
last V* Nor is the same phraseology, even at this hoiir,CLit of use. 

Steevent. 
« ''"-^ranPd vftth all iieserti,"] Covered with ranks of all kinds of 
men. Johnson* 

6 To propagate their states:"] To advance or improve their va- 
rious conditions of life. Johnson. 

7 Feigned Fortune to be throiCd:"-"^ 

^-~^on this sovereign lady IStcJ] So, in The Tempest: 
** — ^ bountiful fortune^ 
♦* Now my dear lady,* &c. Malone, 
• ^^--mccncei^d to scope,'] Properly imagined, appositely, to 4he 
purpose, yohnson. 
^ Incur condition.] Condition for art. Warhurton. 

1 Sain sacrificial whisperings in his ear,] The sense i« obvious, 
and means, in general,^af/£rf}^ him. The particular kind of flat- 
tery may be collected from the circumstance of its being offered 
up in vthispers: which shows it was the calumniating those whom 
Timon hated or envied, or whose vices were opposite to his own. 
This offering up, to the person flattered, the murdered reputation 
of others, Shakspeare, with the utmost beauty of thought imd 
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Make sacred even his stirrop, and through him 
Drink the free air.* 

Fain, Ay, marry, what of these ? 

Poet, When Fortune, in her shift and change of 
mood, 
Spurns down her late belov'd, all his dependants^ . 
Whicli labour'd after him to the mountain's top, 
Even on their knees and hands, let him slip down,* 
Not one accompanying his declining foot. 

Pain, *Tis common : 
A thousand moral paintings I can show,* 

expression, calls sacrificial lohisperings, alluding to the victims of- 
fered up to idols. Warburton. 

Whisperings attended with such respect and veneration as ac- 
company sacrifices to the gods. Such, 1 suppose, is the meaning. 

3f alone. 

By sacrificial v}hisperings, I should simply understand whisper- 
ings of officious servility, the incfpse of the worshipping parasite 
to the patron as to a god. These whisperings might probably im- 
molate reputations for the most part, but I should not reduce the 
epithet in question to that notion here. Mr. Gray has excellently 
expressed in his Elegy these sacrificial offerings to the great from 
the poetick tribe: 

** To heap the shrine of luxury and pride 

«* With incense kindled at the muse's flame.** Wakefield* 

* — through hifn 
Drink the free fl/r-] That is, patch his breatS in affected fond- 
li<eSS. Ijhhnson. 

A similar phrase occurs in Ben Jonson*s Eftery Man in his JSu- 
mour: *• By this air, the most divine tobacco I every drank/** To 
drink, in both these instances, signifies to inhale, Steevens, 

Dr. Johnson's explanation appears to me highly unnatural and 
imsatisfactory. '* To drink the air," like the haustut atherios of 
Virgil, is merely a poetical phrase for dravo the air, or breiUhe, 
To "drink the free air,'* therefore, "through another,** is to 
breathe freely at his will only ; so as to depend on him for the 
privilege of life: not even to breathe freely without bis permis- 
sion. Wakefield, 

So, in our author's Venus and Adonis: 
• " His nostrils rfrini Me air." 
Again, m The Tempest,* 

"I drink the air before me.*' Malone. 

3 — — let him slip t/own,] The old copy reads : 

■ let him sit (/own. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. Steensens, 

4 A thousand moral paintings I can <Aow,] S hakspeare seems to 
intend in this dialogue to express s^me competition between the 
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That shall demonstrate these quick blows of fortune' 

More pregnantly than words. Yet you do well, 

To show lord Timon, that mean eyes* have seen 

The foot above the head. . 

Trumheta 90und, Enter Timon, attended; the Servant 
of Vbntidius talking with him, 
Tim, Imprison'd is he^ say you ?^ 

Ven, Serv. Ay, my good lord : five talents is his debt ; 

His means most short, his creditors most strait : 

Your honourable letter he desires 

To those have shut him up ; which foiling to him,' 

Periods his comfort.' 

Tim. Noble Ventidius! Well; 

I am not of that feather, to shake off 

two great arts of imitation. Whatever the poet declares himself 
to have shown, the painter thinks he could have shown better. 

5 — theie quick blow* of fortune — ] [Old co^y fortune** — ] 
This was the phraseology of Shakspeare's time, as I have already 
observed in a note on King yohn. Vol. VII, p. 305, n. 8. The mo* 
dem editors read, more elegantly,— of fortune. T]ie alteration 
was first made in the second folio, from ignorance of Shakspeare's 
diction. Malone* 

Though I cannot impute such a correction to the ignorance of 
the person who made it, I can easily suppose what is here styled 
the phraseology of Sbakspeare, to be only the mistake of a vulgar 
transcriber or printer. Had our author been constant in his use 
of this mode of speech (which is not the case) the propriety of 
Mr. Malone's remark would have been readily admitted. 

Steevens» 

-.— m^aneyr«*— } i. c. inferior spectators. So, in Wotton's 
Zetter to Bacon, dated March the last, 1613: " Before their ma- 
jesties, and almost as many other meaner eyes,'* S^c. Toilet. 

"* Imprisotfd is he, *ay you .?] Here we have another interpo- 
lation destructive to the metre. Omitting— 1« he^ we ought to 
read: 

Impriion^d, say you? Sieevene. 

8— — .fpAzcAy^iVin^tohim,] Thus the second folio. The firsts 
omits— to himf and consequently mutilates the verse. Steenfcns^ 
• Periods his comfort.} To period is, perhaps, a verb of Shak- 
speare's introduction into the English language. I find it, how- 
ever, used by Hey wood, after him, in A Maidenhead kvcH lost, • 
1634: 

*« How easy could t period all my care.'* ' 
Again, in The Country Girl, by T. B. 1647: 

**To^/a/ ourvain-grievings." ' Steevenfi^ 
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My friend when he must need me.i I do know him 

A gentleman, that well deserves a help, 

Which he shall have: I '11 pay the debt, and free him. 

Ven. Serv. Your lordship ever binds him. 

Tim. Commend me to him : I will send his ransome j 
And, being enfranchis'd, bid him come to me : — 
'Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
But to support him after.*-— Fare you well. 

Fen, Serv. All happiness to your honour!* [^jtjV. 
Enter an old Athenian. 

Old jlth. Lord Timon, hear me speak. 

Tim. « Freely, good father* 

Old Ath. Thou hast a servant nam'd Lucilius. 

Tim, I have so : What of him ? 

Old Ath, Most noble Timon, call the man before thee* 

Tim, Attends he here, or no ? — Lucilius ! 
Enter Lucilius. 

Luc, Here, at your lordship's service. 

Old Ath, This fellow here, lord Timon, this thy crea- 
ture. 
By night frequents my house. I am a man 
That from my first have been inclin'd to thrift ; 
And my estate deserves an heir more rais'd, 
Than onp which holds a trencher. 

Tim, Well; what further ? 

Old Ath, One only daughter have I, no kin else, 
On whom I may confer what I have got: 
The maid is fair, o' the youngest for a bride, 
And I have bred her at my dearest cost, 

1 must need wc] i. e. when he is compelled to have need of 

my assistance ; or, as Mr. Malone has more happily explained the 
phrase, — •* cannot but want my assistance." Steevens, 

2 *Tis not enough &.C.] This thought is better expressed by Dr. 
Madden in his Eiegy on Archbithop Boulter: 

** More than they ask'd he gave ; and deem'd it mean 
*« Only to help tlif poor — to beg again." Johnson, 
It has been said that Dr. Johnson was paid ten guineas by Dr. 
Madden for eorrecting this poem. Steevens, 

3 ...-^your honour!"] The common address to a lord in our au- 
thor's time, was your honour , which was indifferently used with 
your lordship. See any old letter, or dedication of that age } and 
Vol. XI, n 95, where a Pursuivant, speaking to Lord Hastings, 
says,—" i thank your honour,** Sttevens, 
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In qualities of the best. This man of thuie 
Attempts her love : I pr*y thee, noble lord, 
Jom with me to forbid him her resort i 
Myself have spoke in vain. 

Tim. The man is honest. 

Old Ath. Therefore he will be, Timon :* 
His honesty rewards him in itself, 
It must not bear my daughter.* 

Tim, Does she love him? 

Old Ath, She is young, and apt : 



4 Therefore he will he, Ttmon ;] The thou|^ht is closely express- 
ed, and obscure: but this seems the meaning: « If the man be 
honesty my lord, for that reason he will be so in this ; and not en- 
deavour at the injustice of gaining my daughter without my con- 
sent •* Warhurton. 

I rather think an emendation necessary, and read : 

Therefore well be him, TtTnon : 

Hit honesty revjords him in iuelf 
That is, •• If he is honest, bene tit illi, 1 wish him the proper 
happiness of an honest man, but his honesty gives him no claim 
to my daughter." The first transcriber probably wrote — viill he 
with him, which the next, not understsindingj changed to,— Ac 
will he. yohnton. 

I think Dr. Warburton's explanation is best, because it exacts 
no change. So, in King Henry VUI: 

«» _ May he continue 

'* Long in his highness' favour; and dojuttict 

** For truths sake and his conscience.*^ 
Agaun, more appositeiv, in Cymbeline: 

" This hath been 

<* Your faithful servant: I dare lay mine honour 

** He will remain so.** Steetens. 
Therefore he will be, Timon:] Therefore he will continue to be 
so, and is sure of being sufficiently rewarded by the conscious- 
ness of virtue ; and he does not need the additional blessing of a 
beautiful and accomplished wife. 

It has been objected* I forget by whom, if the old Athenian 
means to say that Luciiius will still continue to be virtuous, what 
occasion has he, to apply to Timon to interfere relative to this 
marriage ? But this in making Shakspeare write by the card. The 
words mean undoubtedly, that he will be honest in his general con- 
duct through life ; in every other action except that now com- 
plained of. Malone, 

* "bear my daughter."] A similar expression occurs in 

Othello.' 

** What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe, 
" If he can carry her thus I'* Steevens, 
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Our own precedent passions do instruct us 
"What levity *s in youth. 

Tim. [ro Luc] Love you the maid? 

Luc, Ay, my good lord, and she accepts of it. 

Old Ath, If in her marriage my consent be missing, 
I call the gods to witness, I will choose 
Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 
And dispossess her all. 

TVwi. How shall she be endow'd, 

If she be mated with an equal husband?* 

Old Ath. Three talents, on the present ; in future, all, 

Tim, This gentleman of mine hath serv'd me long; 
To build his fortune, I will strain a little. 
For *tis a bond in men. Give him thy daughter ; 
What you bestow, in him I *11 counterpoise, 
And make him weigh with her. 

Old Ath, Most noble lord, 

Pawn me to this your honour, she is his. 

Tim. My hand to thee ; mine honour on my promise. 

Xttc. Humbly I thank your lordship : Never may 
That state of fortune fall into my keepings 
Which is not ow*d to youl^ \^Ex€unt Luc. and old Ath. 

Poet. Vouchsafe my labour, and long live your lord- 
ship! 

Tim, I thank you ; you shall hear from me anon ; 
Go not away.— What have you there, my friend ? 

< And dispoueis her ail. 
Tim. Bat» Mhall she be endow'd. 

If she be mated with an equal husband?^ The players, those 
avowed enemies to even a common ellipsis, have here ajpfain dis- 
ordered the metre by interpolation. Will a single idea of our au- 
thor's have been lost, if, omitting the useless and repeated words > 
— «Atf be, we should regulate the passage thus : 
Bow shall she be 
£ndow*d, if mated with an equal husband? Steevens. 
7 ' Never m,ay 

That state or fortune foil into my keeping. 
Which is not ow'd to you/] The meaning is, let me never 
hencefq^b consider any thing that I possess, but as owed or due 
to you ; held for your service, and at your disposed. Johnson, 
So Lady Macbeth says to Duncan : 
" Your servants ever 

«* Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt, , 
" To make their audit at your highness* pleasure, 
" Still to Ttt^myour own." Malone, 
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Fain. A piece of paintings which I do beseech 
Your lordship to accept. 

Tim. Painting is welcome. 

The painting is almost the natural man ; 
For since dishonour trafficks with man's nature^ 
He is but outside : These pencil'd figures are 
Even such as they give out.® I like your work; 
And you shall find, I like it: wait attendance 
Till you hear further from me. 

Pain. The gods preserve you ! 

Tim. Well fare you, gentlemen : Give me your hand J 
We must needs dine together. — Sir, your jewel 
Hath suffered under praise. 

*J^ew. What, my lord? dispraise? 

Tim. A mere satiety of commendations. 
If I should pay you for *t as 'tis extoll'd, 
It would uncle w me quite.* 

Jew. ^ My lord, 'tis rated 

As those, which sell, would give : But you well know, 
Things of like value, diifering in the owners. 
Are prized by their masters :^ believe 't, dear lord, 
You mend the jewel by wearing it.* 

7'im, Well mock'd. 

Mer. No, my good lord; he speaks the common 
tongue, 
Which all men speak with him. 

Tim. Lookj who comes here. Will you be chid ? 
£nter Apemantus.* 

Jew. We will bear, with your lordship. 

• '^^ penciled figures art 

Even inch as they give out."} Pictures have no hypocrisy; they 
•re what they profess to be. Johnson. 

^ — unclew me tfuite."] To unclev) is to unwind a ball of thread. 
To unclen a man, is to draw out the whole mass of his fortunes. 

Johnson, 
So, in TTie Two Gentlemen of Verona.- 

*« Therefore as you unwind her love from him,— 
** You must provide to bottom it on me." Steevens. 

"^ Jre prized by their masters :^ Are rated according to the es- 
teem in which their possessor is held. Johnson. 

• — hy wearing it.} Old copy— i;; the wearing it. Steevens. 

s Enter Apemantus.] See this characterof a cynick finely drawn 
by Lucian, in his Auction of the Philosophers f and how well Shake- 
speare has copied it. Warburfn . 
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Mer. He *11 spare none^ 

Tim. Good morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus ! 

jifiem. Till I be gentle, stay for^ thy good morrow ; 
When thou art Timon's dog,' and these knaves honest. 

Tim. Why dost thou call them knaves \ thou know'st 
them not. 

Jfiem. Are they not Athenians ?* 

Tim. Yes. 

n4fiem. Then I repent not. 

Jew. You know me, Apemantus. 

jifiem. Thou knowest, 1 do; I caird thee by thy name. 

Tim. Thou art proud, Apemantus. 

^/lem. Of nothing so much, as that I am not like Ti« 
mon. 

Tim. Whither art going ? 

Afiem. To knock out an honest Athenian's brains. 

Tim. That *s a deed thou 'It die for. 

Jfiem. Right, if doing nothing be death by the law. 

Tim. How likest thou this picture, Apemantus? 

* — rtfljp/w— ] Old copy— #fay thou for. With Sir T. Han- 
aier I have omitted the useless thou^ (which the compositor's eye 
night have caught from the following line,) because it disorders 
tbe metre. Stentm. 

9 When thou art Thnon's dag,^ When thou hast gotten a better 
character, and instead of being Timon as thou art, shalt be 
changed to Timon's dog, and become more worthy kindness and 
falutation. yohnton. 

Thin is spoken iiunrtKSfy as Mr. Upton says, somewhere:— 
Striking his hand on his breast. 

^ *« Wot you who named me first the kinge's dogge ?*• says Aris- 
tippus in Damon and Pythias. Fanner. 

Apemantus, I think, means to say, that Timon is not to receire 
a d^ntle good morrow from him till that shall happen which never 
will happen ; till Timon is transformed to the shape of his dog, 
and his knavish followers become honest men. Stay for thy g^ood 
morrow, says he, till I be gentle, which will happen at the same 
time when thou art Timon's dog, &c. i. e. never. Malone. 

Mr. Malone has justly explained the drift of Apemantus. Such 
another reply occurs in Troilus and Creuida^ where Ulysses, desir* 
ous to avoid a kiss from Cressida, says to her; give me one— 
« When Helen is a maid again," &c. Steevent, 

^ Are they not Atheniam?'] The very imperfect state hi which 
the ancient copy of this play has reached us, leaves a doubt whe* 
ther several short speeches in the present scene were designed 
Ibr verse or prose. I have therefore made no attempt at reg^a- 
tion. Steevent. 
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jifiem. The best, for the innocence. 

Tim, Wrought he not well, that painted it? 

Afiem. He wrought better, that made the painter; and 
yet he 's but a filthy piece of work. 

Pain, You are a dog.' 

,4pem. Thy mother 's of my generation ; What 's she, 
if I be a dog ? 

Tim, Wilt dine with me, Apemantus \ 

Ajiem, No ; I eat not lords. 

Tim, An thou should'st, thou *ldst anger ladies. 

Afiem, O, they eat lords ; so they come by great bellies. 

Tim, That 's a lascivious apprehension. 

Afitm, So thou apprehend'st it ; Take it for thy labour. 

Tim, How dost thou like this jewel, Apemantus ? 

Afiem, Not so well as plain-dealing,* which will not 
cost a man a doit. 

Tim. What dost thou think 'tis worth ? 

Afiem, Not worth my thinking.— How now, poet? 

Poet, How now, philosopher ? 

Afiem, Thou liest. 

Poet, Art not one ? 

Afiem, Yes. 

Pxiet, Then I lie not. 

Afiem, Art not a poet ? 

Poet, Yes. 

Apem. Then thou liest : look in thy last work, where 
thou hast feign'd him a worthy fellow. 

Poet, That 's not feign'd, he is so. 

Afiem, Yes, he is worthy of thee, and to pay thee for 
thy labour : He, that loves to be flattered, is worthy o* 
the flatterer. Heavens, that I were a lord ! 

Tim. What would' st do then, Apemantus? 

Afiem, Even as Apemantus does now, hate a lord with 
my heart. 

Tim, What, thyself? 

Afiem, Ay. 

Tim, Wherefore? 

T Pain. You are adog."] This speech, which is j^iven to the Pairi' 
ter in the old editions, in the modem ones must have been trans- 
ferred to the Pbet by mistake : it evidently belongs to the former. 

Ititton, 

* Kot 90 v)€U at plain'dealing^'] Alluding to the proverb : ** PJaia 
dealing is a jevielt but they that use it die beggars.* Steevent, 
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Afiem. That I had no angry wit to be a lord.^— Art 
not thou a merchant? 
Mer, Ay, Apemantus. 

Afiem, Traffick confound thee, if the gods will not i 
Mer. If traiBck do it, the gods do it. 
Aptm, Traffick 's thy god, and thy god confound thee ! 

TrumfieU sound. Enter a Servant. 
Tim. What trumpet 's that? 
Serv. *Tis Alcibiades, and 

9 That I had no angry viit to be a lord.'] This reading is^absurd, 
and unintelligible. But, as 1 have restored the text: 

That I had so hungry a wit to be a lord, 
it 18 satiricsd enough of conscience, viz. I would hate myself, for 
having no more wit than to covet so insignificant a title. In the 
same sense, Shakspeare uses lean-fitted in his King Richard II: 
** And thou a lunatick, lean-witted fool.** Warburtoh. 
The meaning may be,— I should hate myself for patiently en- 
during to be a lord. This is ill enough expressed. Perhaps some 
happy change may set it right. I have tried, and can do nothing, 
yet 1 cannot heartily concur with Dr. Warburton. Johnson, 
Mr. Heath reads : 

That I had so wrong'd my vjit to be a lord. 
But the passage before us, is, in my opinion, irremediably cor- 
rupted. Steevens. 

Perhaps the compositor has transposed the words, and they 
should be read thus: 

Angry that 1 had no toj>,— to be a lord. 
Or, 

Angry to be a lord, — that I had no vtit. Blackstone, 
Perhaps we should read: 

That I had an angry wish to be a lards 
Meaning, that he would hate himself for having wished in his 
anger to become a lord — For it is in anger that he says: 
•* Heavens, that I were a lord !" M, Mason, 
I believe Shakspeare wasihinki^igof the common expression— 
hehasvoit in his anger; and that the difficulty arises here, as in 
many other places, from the original editor's paying no attention 
to abrupt sentences. Our author, 1 suppose, wrote: 
That I had no angry viit — To be a lord.' 
Art thtni^ &c. 
Apemantus is asked, w^hy after having wished to be a lord, 
he should hate himself. He replies, — For this reason; that I had 
no ivit [or discretion] in mv anger, but was absui^ enough to wish 
myself one of that set of men, whom I despise. He then ex- 
claims with indigjnation— To be a lord! — Such is my conjecture, 
in which however I have not so much confidence as to depart 
from the mode in which this passage has been hitherto exhibited. 

« Mahne* 
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Some twenty horse^ all of companionship.^ 

2Ym. Pray, entertain them; give them guide to us.— 

\Jixeunt some Attendants. 
You must needs dine with me :— Go not you hence, 
Till I have thank'd you ; and, when dinner 's done,* 
Show me this piece.— I am joyful of your sights.-^ 

JEiUer AlcibiadeS) with his Comfiany. 
Most welcome, sir! [They salute. 

Afiem. So, so; there I— 

Aches contract and starve' your supple joints !— 
That there should be small love 'mongst these sweet 

knaves. 
And all this court'sy ! The strain of man 's bred out 
Into baboon and monkey.^ 

Alcib, Sir, you have sav*d my longing, and I feed 
Most hungrily on your sight. 

Tim, Right welcome, sir : 

Ere we depart,* we '11 share a bounteous time 
In different pleasures. Pray you, let us in. 

[Exeunt all but ApemI 

Enter Two Lords. 
1 Lord. What time a day is 't, Apemantus? 
Afiem, Time to be honest. 
1 Lord, That time serves still. 
Aftem. The most accursed thou,* that still omit'st it. 

1 -*— - all cf companioMfup.'] This expression does not meaa 
barely that they all belong to one company, but that they are aU 
such as Mcibiades honours with his acquaintance^ and sets on a level 
noith himself. Steepens. 

* and, Hohen dinner *s done,] And, which is wanting in the 

first folio, is supplied by the second. Steepens, 

s — The strain (f man *s bred out 
Into baboon and monkey,'] Man is exhausted and degenerated; 
» his strain or lineage is worn down into a monkey, yoknson. 

4 Ere we depart,] Who depart? Though Alcibiades was to leave 
Timon, Timon was not to depart. Common sense favours my emen* 
dation. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald proposes— dli) part. Common sense may favour 
it, but an acquaintance with the language of Shakspeare would 
not have been quite so propitious to his emendation. JDepart and 
part have the same meaning. So, in King yohm 

" Hath willingly departed with a part." 
i* e. hath wiMin^ly parted with apart of the thing in question. See 
Vol. VII, p. 331, n. 4. Steevens. 
VOL. XV. Ff 
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2 Lord. Thoa art going to lord Timon's feast. 

Apem. Ay ; to see meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. 

^ Lord. Fare tliee well, fare thee well. 

Ap,em. Thou art a fool, to bid me farewel twice. 

2 Lord. Why, Apemantus? 

Aficm. Sbouldst have kept one to thyself, for I mean 
to give thee none. 

1 Lord. Hang thyself. 

A/iem, No, 1 will do nothing at thy bidding : make thy 
requests to thy friend. 

9 Lord. Away, unpeaceable dog, or I '11 spurn thee 
hence. 

Afitm, I will fly, like a dog, the heels of the ass. \^Exit. 

1 Lord. He 's opposite to humanity. Come, shall we in^ 
And taste lord Timon's bounty ? he outgoes 

The very heart of kindness. 

2 Lord. He pours it out ; Plutus, the god of gold* 
Is but his stewiU'd : no meed,* but he repays 
Sevenfold above itself; no gift to him. 

But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
All use of quittance.^ 

1 Lord. The noblest mind he. carries, 
That ever governed man. 

2 Lord. Long may he live in fortunes I Shall we in ? 

1 Lord. I 'Jl keep you company. [^£jpeunt^ 

' The most occur ted thout'\ Read: 

The more accursed thou,'-^'^. Ritson. 
6o, in The Tno Gentlemen o/* Verona: 

** The more degenerate and base art thou — .** Stee^ene. 
• —no meed»] Meed, which in general signifies reward or re- 
eompense, in this place seems to mean desert. So, in Heywood's 
Silver Age, 1613: 

** And yet thy body weeds a better g^ave/' 
i. e. deserves. Again, in a comedy called Look about you^ 1600: 
** Thou shah be rich in honour, full of speed; 
" Thou slialt win foes by fear, and friends by meed.** 
See Vol. X, p, 315, n. 1. Steevetu. 

"/ All use of quittance.} i.e. all the customary returns made in 
discharge of obligations. fVarburton. 
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SCENE II. 

The ^ame, A Boom of State in Timon's Hoiue, 

Hautboys playing loud Musick, A great Banquet served 
in; Flatius and OtherM attending ; then enter Timon, 
Alcibiades, Lucius, Lucullus, Sempronius, and 
o/A<?r Athenian Senators^ with Ventioius, nndAtten* 
danta. Then comeSf dro/ifiing after ally ApemantuSi 
discontentedly.* 

Fen. Most honoured Timon, *t hath pleas'd the gods 
remember* , 

My father*s age, and call him to long peace. 
He is gone happy, and has left me rich : 
Then, as in grateful virtue I am bound 
To your free heart, 1 do return those talents, 
Doubled, with thanks, and service, from whose help 
I derived liberty. 

Tim, O, by no means. 

Honest Ventidius : you mistake my love ; 
I gave it freely ever ; and there 's none 
Can truly say, he gives, if he receives : 
If our betters play at that game, we must not dare 
To imitate them; Faults that are rich, are fair.* 

• — - discontentedly. 1 The ancient stage-direction adds— Aie 
himself. Steevens. 

» Most honoured Timon, *f hath pleased the gods remember — ] The 
•Id copy reads — ^to remember. But I have omitted, for the sake of 
metre, and in conformity to our author's practice on other occa- 
sions, the adverb — to. Thus, in XiJig Henry VH1% Act IV, sc. ti. 
Vol. XI, p. 319: 

" Patience, is that letter 

•• I caus'd yon write, yet sent away ?" 
Every one must be aware that the participle-*fo was purpoiely 
left out, before the verb— wn7e. Stecoens. 

* If our betters play at that game, we m^ist not dare 

To imitate them/ Faults that are rich, are fair.'] These twO 
lines are absurdly given to Timon. They should be read thus: 
Tim. Jf our betters play at that game, voe must not. 
^ Apem. Dare to imitate them. Faults that are rich are fair. 
This is said satirically, and in character. It was a sober reflec- 
tion in Timon ; who by our betters meant the gods, which require 
to be repaid for benefits received: but it woura be impiety in men 
to expect the tame observance for the trifling good they do. Apt- 
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Ven, A noble spirit. 

[ They all at and ceremoniously looking on Tim. 

Tim, Nay, my lords, ceremony 

Was but devis'd at first, to set a gloss 
On faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 
Recanting goodness, sorry ere 'tis shown ; 
But where there is true friendship, there needs none. 
Pray, sit ; more welcome are ye to my fortunes, 
Than my fortunes to me. [^^^y «^' 

1 Lord, My lord, we always have confess*d it. 

Afiem. Ho, ho, confessed it? hang'd it, have you not?' 

mantufi, agreeably to his charftcter, perrerts this sentiment ; as 
if Timon had spoke of earthly grandeur and potentates, who ex- 
pect largest returns for their favours ; and therefore, ironically re- 
plies as above. Warburton, 

I cannot see that these lines are more proper in any other moutk 
than Timon*s, to whose character of generosity and condescen- 
sion they are very suitable. To suppose that by wr betteri are 
meant the gods, is very harsh, because to imitate the gods has 
been hitherto reckoned the highest pitch of human virtue. I'he 
whole is a trite and obvious thought, uttered by Timon with a 
kind of afiTectcd modesty. If I would make any alteration^ it 
should be only to reform the numbers thus: 

Our better* play that game; we WMtt not dare 

T' imitate them : fault* that are rich are fair, yohrucn. 

The faults of rich persons, and which contribute to the increase 
of riches, wear a plausible appearance, and as the world goes are 
thought fair; but they are faults notwithstanding. Heath. 

Dr. Warburton with bis usual love of innovation, transfers the 
last word of the first of these lines, and the whole of the second 
to Apemantus. Mr. Heath has justly observed that Uiis cannot 
have been Shakspeare's intention, for thus Apemantus would be 
made to address Timon personally, who must therefore have seen 
and heard him ; whereas it appears fi*om a subsequent speech 
that Timon had not yet taken notice of him» as he salutes him 
with some surprize — 

" O, Apemantus ! — you are welcome.** 

The term — our betters, being used by the inferior classes of men 
when they speak of their superiors in the state, Shakspeare uses 
these words, with his usual laxity, to express persons of high rank 
and fortune. Malone. 

So, in King Lear, Act III, sc. vi, Edgar says, (referring to the 
distracted king): 

« When we our betters see bearing our woes, 

« We scarcely think our miseries our foes.'* Steevetu, 

9 — cfln/2fM'rf it? hanged it, have you not?"] There seems to 
be some allusion here to a common proverbial sayine of Shak- 
speare'stime: «*Coni€sa and be hang'd.** See 0»Atf/£^ Act IV# 
sc. i. Malone'* 
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Tim. O9 Apemantus I—you are welcome* 

jifiem, N0| 

You shall not make me welcome : 
I come to have thee thrust me out of doors. 

Tim, Fy, thou art a churl ; you have got a humour 
there 
Does not become a man, 'tis much to blame:*-— 
They say, my lords, that^ ira furor brevis estf 
But yond* man 'soever angry.* 
Go, let him have a table by himself; 
For he does neither affect company, 
Nor is he fit for it, indeed. 

jifiem* Let me stay at thine own peril,* Timon ; 
I come to observe ; I give thee warning on 't. 

Tim. I take no heed of thee ; thou art an Athenian ; 
therefore welcome: I myself would have no power:* 
pr'ythee, let my meat make thee silent. 

5 They ioj^ my lordi^ that — ] That was inserted by Sir T. Hai* 
mer, for the sake of metre. Stecvens. 

* But yond* man '* ever angry, ^ The old copy li*s-— very angry: 
which can hardly be right. The emendation now adopted^ wa» 
made by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

Perhaps we should read— But yon man 's very anger g i. e. aa« 
f^v itself, which always maintains its violence. Stee^ne, 

« — a* thine own peril,] The old copy reads^at thine apperil. 
I have not been able to find such a word in any Dictionary, nor 
ii it ceconcileable to etymology. I have therefore adopted an 
emendation made by Mr. Steevens; Malone. 

Jfiperilf the reading of the old editions, may be right, thongti 
no other instance of it has been, or possibly can be produced. It 
i», however, in actual use in the metropolis, at this day. Jfitsoo. 

• '"•'^ I myself would have no power:] If this be the true read- 
ing, the sense is,-«a// Athenians are vjelcome to share my fortune: 
1 would myself have no exclustve right or power in this house Per- 
haps we might read, — / myself vtouid have no poor. I would have 
every Athenian consider himself as joint possessor of my fortune* 

yohnson, 
I understand Timon's meaning to be : / myself vwuld have w 
povaer to make thee silent, but I wish thou woutd^st let my meat 
fnake thee silent. Timon like a poHte landlord; disclaims all pov&er 
•ver the meanest or most troublesome of his guests. Tyrv?hitti 
These words refer to what follbws, not to that which precetleSi 
Tclaim no extraordinary power in right of my being m,aster of the 
house: I loish not by my commands to impose silence on any one: but 
though I myself do not enjoin you tosilence, let my meat^top ywr- 
mouth. Af alone, 

Ff3 
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Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus! 

. Tim. Captain Alcibiades, your heart 's in the field now, 

Mcib. My heart is ever at your service, my lord. 

7Vm. You had rather be at a breakfast of enemies, than 
a dinner^f friends. 

Mcib. So they were bleeding-new, my lord, there 's no 
meat like them; I could wish my best friend at such a 
feast. 

Apem, 'Would all those flatterers were thine enemies 
then ; that tlien thou might'st kill 'em, and bid me to 'em. 

1 Lord, Might we but have that happiness, my lord, 
that you would once use our hearts, whereby we might 
express some part of our zeals, we should think our- 
selves for ever perfect.* 

Tim. O, no doubt, my good friends, but the gods them- 
selves have provided that I shall have much help from 
you : How had you been my friends else ? why have you 
that charitable title from thousands, did you not chiefly 
belong to my heart ?^ I have told more of you to myself, 
than you can with modesty speak in your own behalf; 
and thus far I confirm you.* O, you gods, think 1, what 
need we have any friends, if we should never have need 
of them ? they were the most needless creatures living, 
should we ne'er have use for them: and' would most 

^ * — — ybr ever perfect.'] That is» arrived at the peifection of hap* 
piness. yohnton. 
. SOy in Macbeth i 

** Then comes my fit again ; I had eke been perfect f — ** 

Steevetie, 
7 HoHJt had you been myfrietuU eUe7 vthy home you that charitable 
title from, thousand*, did you not chiefly belong to my heart?"] Charita* 
bie signifies, dear, endearing: So, Milton : 
** Relations dear, ana all the charitiee 

** Of father, son, and brother »* 

Jlmtf in English, are called charitiee, and from thence we may 
collect that our ancestors knew well in what the virtue of alms- 
giving consisted ; not in the act, but in the disposition^ Warburunu 
The mesining^ is probably this:— Wh> are you distinguished 
from thousands by that title of endearment, was there not a par- 
ticular connection and intercourse of tenderness between you and 
me ? yohnson. 

* / confrmyou,"] I fix your characters firmly in my ewo-mind. 

^ohnsom^ 

• — they -mere the most needless creatures living-^ should tor ne^er- 
have use for them .* and'^] This passage 1 hare restored firom the 
old copy. Steevens. 
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resemble sweet instruments hung up in cases, that 
keep their sounds to themselves. Why, I have often 
wished myself poorer, that I might come nearer to you. 
We are bom to do benefits : and what better or properer 
can we call our own, than the riches of our friends? O, 
what a precious comfort *tis, to have so many, like bro- 
thers, commanding one another's fortunes I O joy, e'en 
made away ere it can be bom !* Mine eyes cannot hold 
out water, methinks:* to forget their faults, I drink t# 
you. 

^fiem. Thou weepest to make them drink,' Timon. 

2 Lord, Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 
And, at that instant, like a babe* sprung up. 

* Ojoy^ e*en made amay ere if eon be bom f] Tears being the effect 
both of joy and grief, supplied our author with an opportunity of 
conceit, wtiich he seldom fails to indulge. Timon, weeping with 
a kind of tender pleasure, cries out, O joy, e'en made avtay, de- 
stroyed, turned to tears, before it can be bom, before it can hp 
fully possessed, yohnton. 

So, in S<mieo andyuUet: 

** These violent delights have violent ends, 
*« And in their triumph die." 

The old copy has— ^'oj^*. It was corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

Malone, 

s Mine eye* cannot holdout footer^ methinksi] In the original edi- 
tion the words stand thus : Mine eye* cannot hold out water, me* 
thinkt. To forget their faults I drink to you. Perhaps the true 
reading is this : Mine eyes cannot hold out g theyvoater. Methinks, 
to forget their faults, I v)ill drink to you. Or it may be ezpliuned 
without any change. Mine eyes cannot hold out water, that is, can- . 
not keep water from breaking in upon them. Johnson, 

3 _. to make them drinkA Sir T. Hanmer reads — to make them 
drink thee ; and is followed fay Dr. Warburton, I think, without 
sufficient reason. The covert sense of Apemantus is, what thou 
losest, they get. Johnson, 

4 .-... like a babe — ] That is, a weeping babe. Johnson, 
I (juestion if Shakspeare meant the propriety of allusion to be 
carried quite so far. To look for babies in the eyes of another, 
is no uncommon expression. Thus, among the anonymous pieces 
in Lord Surrey's Poems, 1557: 

" In eche of her two cristall eyes 

«Smiletha«flirt/3cTe.'» 
Again, in Lovers Mistress, by Hey wood, 1636: 

** Joy'd in his looks, look'd babies in his eyes.** 
Again, in The Christian turned Turk, 1612: "She makes him 
sing songs to her, looks fortunes in his fists, and babies in his 
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Jfiem. Hoy ho! I laugh to think that babe a bastarcf. 
>3 Lord. I promise you, my lord, you mov'd me muclr. 

Jifiem, Much i« [Tucket mounded, 

Tim, What means that trump ? — How now ? 
Enter a Servant. 

Serv, Please you, my lord, there are certain ladies- 
most desirous of admittance. 

Tim. Ladies? What are their wills? 

Serv. There comes with them a forerunner, my lord, 
which bears that office, to signify their pleasures. 

Tim, I pray, let them be admitted. 

JJn/^r Cupid. 
Cufi. Hail to thee, worthy Timon ;— -and to all 
That of his bounties taste !— The five best senses 
Acknowledge thee their patron ; and come freely 
To gratulate thy plenteous bosom : The ear, 
Taste, touch, smell, all pleas'd from thy table rise ;* 

Again, in Churchyard's Tragicall JOltcour^ <f a dolorous Gentk* 
woman, 1593: 

•* Men^ will not iooie for babes in hollow eyen." Steerxm. 
Does not Lucullus dwell on Timon's metaphor by referring to 
circumstances preceding the birth, and means joy was conceived 
in their eyes, and sprung up there, like the motion of a babe in 
the womb ? Tol/et. 

The word conception^ in the preceding line, shows, I think, that 
Mr. Toilet's interpretation of this passage is the true one. Wc 
have a similar imagery in Troilut and Cressida- 
'* — — and, almost like the gods, 
" Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles.** Malane. 
« JWttcA/] Apemantus means to say, — That 's extraordinary. 
Much was formerly an expression of admiration. See Vol. V^ 
p. 116, n. 9. Malone. 

Mvch! is frequently used, as here, ironically, and with some 
indication of contempt. Steevens. 
• 7%e'ear, &c.] In former copies- 
There taste, touch, all pleased from thy table rise. 
They only notv — -. 
The Jive senses are talked of by Cupid, but three of them only 
are made out; and those in a very heavy unintelligible manner. 
It is plain therefore we should read — 

Th' car, taste, touch, smeMf pleased from thy table rise. 
These only novo, &c. 
i. e. the five senses, Timon, acknowledge thee their patron ; four 
of them, viz. the hearing, taste, touch, and sm>ell, are all feasted at 
thy board; and these ladles come with me to entertsdn your sight 
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They only now come but to feast thine eyes. 

Tim. They are welcome all; let them hare kind ad- 
mittance :-i— 
Musick, make their welcome.' [^Exit Cup. 

1 Ijord, You see, my lord, how ample you are belov'd. 

Mustek. Re-enter Cvpid, ivith a masque of Ladies as 
jimatons^ 'with Lutes in their Handsy dancings and 
playing. . 

jifiem. Hey day! what sl sweep of vanity comes this 
way! 
They dance!* they are mad women. 
Like madness is the glory of this life, 
As this pomp shows to a little oil, and root.^ 

in ft nasque. Masdinger, in his Duke of MillainCf copied the pas- 
sage from Shakspeare; and apparently before it was tlius corrupt- 
ed i where, speaking of a banquet, he says— 
«* ■ All that may be had 

•* To please the eye, the ear, tOMte, touch, op imelt, 
' ** Are carefully provided." Warhurton. 
Dr. Warburton and the subsequent-editors omit the word— »a/// 
but omission is the most dangerous mode of entendation. The 
corrupted word — There, shows that — The ear was intended to be 
contracted into one syllable ; and table also was probably used as 
taking up only the time of a monosyllable. McUone, 
^ Perhaps the present arrangement of the foregoing words, ren- 
ders monosyllabiiication needless . Steeveru, 

Mustek, make their v:elconU''\ Perhaps, the poet wrote : 
Mutick, make known their luelcome* 
So, in Macbeth.' 

** We will require her welcome,— 
** JPronoknce it for me, sir, to all our friends.'* Steevens. 
* ThSsy dance/] I believe They dance to be a marginal note only; 
and perha)}s we should read : 

These are mad vtomen. Tyra:hitt» 
They dance ! they are mad women.] Shakspeare seems to have 
borrowed this idea from the puritanical writers of his own time. 
Thus in.Stubbes's Jnatomie of Abuses, Bvo. 1583: '* Dauncers 
thought to be m^d m^n.** ** And as in all feasts and pastimes 
dauncing is the last, so it is the extream of all other vice: And 
again, there were (saiih Ludovicus Vives) from far countries cer- 
tain men brought into our parts of the worW, who when they saw 
men daunce, ran away marvelously affraid, crying out and think- 
ing them to have been mad,'' Bic. 

Perhaps the thoug-ht originated from the following passage 
from Cicero pro Murena, §: ** Nemo enim fcr^ saltat sobrius, nisi 
lort^ insanii.** Steevens. 
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We make ourselves fools, to disport ourselves; 

And spend our flatteries^ to drink those men, 

Upon whose age we void it up again, 

With poisonous spite, and ^nvy. Who lives, that 's not 

Depraved, or depraves ? who dies, that bears 

Not one spurn to their graves of their friends' gift?*- 

I should fear, those, that dance before me now, 

Would one day stamp upon me : It has been done ; 

Men shut their doors against a setting sun. 

The Lords rise from Table^ with much adoring ofTiuos ; 

andj to ehofp their loves^ each singles ota an ^mazony 

and all danccy Men with Women^ a lofty Strain or two 

to the Hautboy 8y and cease. 

Jim, You have done our pleasures much gracO) fidr 
ladies,* 
Set a fjBiir fashion on our entertainment, 
Which was not half so beautiful arid kind ; 
You have added worth unto % and lively lustre,* 
And entertain'd me with mine own device \^ 
I am to thank you for it. 

1 Lady. My lord,' you take us even at the best.* 

t Like madneu it the glory <f ihit life. 
At thitpofnp than* to a little oil, and root,"] The glory cfthit life 
U very near to madness, as may be made appear from this pcmp^ 
exhibited in a place where a philosopher is feeding on oU and 
roou. When we see by example how few are the necessaries of 
lLfe» we learn what madness there is in so much superfluity. 

Johnson, 
Tlie word lite in this place does not express resemblance, but 
equality, Apemantus does not mean to say that the glorv of this 
life was like madness, but it WMJvst as much madness in the eye 
of reason, as the pomp appeared to be, when compared to the flru- 
gal repast of a philosopher. M, Mason, 
1 _ of thtir friends* giftP] That is, given them by their friends. 

yohnsan. 
s — fair ladies,'] I should wish to read, for the sake of metre 
fairest ladies. Fair, however may be here used as a dissyllable. 

Steevens. ^ 

3 —.— lively lustre,'] For the epithet-^lively, we are indebted to 
the second folio : it is wanting in the first. Steevens, 

4 ...... fyiinf cnan device/] The mask appears to have been de- 
signed by Timon to surprize his guests, yohnson. 

8 1 Lady. My lord, &c.] In the old copy this spercli is given to 
the 1 Lord, 1 live ventured to change it' tc ilic J Lady,\3 Mr. 
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Afiem, 'Faith, for the worst is filthy ; and would not 
hold taking,^ I doubt me. 

Tim, Ladies, there is an idle banquet 
Attends you:' Please you to dispose yourselves. 

All Lad, Most thankfully, my lord. 

\JP.xeunt Cup. and La<Ues 

Tim, Flavins, — — 

Flav, My lord. 

Tim, The little casket bring me hither. 

Flav, Yes, my lord. — More jewels yetl 
There is no crossing him in his humour ;' \jAMt. 

Else I should tell him, — Well, — i* faith, I should, 
When all 's spent, he 'd be cross'd then, an he could.^ 

Edwards and Mr. Heath, as well as Dr. Johnson, concur in the 
emendation. Steevens, 

The conjecture of Dr. Johnson, who observes, that L only was 
probably set down in the MS. is well founded; for that abbre- 
viation is used in the old copy in this very scene, and in many 
other places. The next speech, however coarse the allusion , 
couched under the word taJting may be, puts the matter beyond 
a doubt. Malone, 

— even at the best."] Perhaps we should read : 

— ever at the beat. 
So, Act III, sc. vi: 

«* ^ver at the best." Tyriuhitt. 
Take us even at the best, I believe, means, you have seen the best 
we can do. They are supposed to be hired dancers, and therefore 
there is no impropriety in such a confession. Mr. Malone's sub- 
sequent explanation, however, pleases me better than my own. 

Steevens. 

1 believe the meaning is, ** You have conceived the fairest of 
us," (to use the words of Lucullus in a subsequent scene;) you 
have estimated us too highly, perhaps above our deserts. So, in 
Spenser's Fairy %««, B. VI, c. ix; 

** He would commend his guift, and maie the best.^* 

Malone, 
y '^-''^ would not hold taking,] i. e. bear handling, words which 
are employed to the same purpose in JCing Henry IV, Part II : 
•* A rotten case abides no handling" Steevens, 
9 . there is an idle banquet 
Attends you .•] So, in jRomeo and Juliet .• 

" We have a foolish trifling supper towards." Steevens, 
9 There is no crossing him in his humour,-^ Read; 

There is no crossing him in this his humour. Eitson, 
1 — — he V be crossV then, an he could.'] The poet does not meaii 
here, that he \\ould be crossed 'm humour, but that be would have 
VOL. XV. G^ 
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*Ti8 pity, bounty had not eyes behind ;' 

That man might ne'er be wretched for his mind.^ 

- [_Jixt(f and returns with tht Casket. 

1 Lord, Where be our men ? 

Serv, Here, my lord, in readiness. 

2 Lord. Our horses. 

Tim. O my friends, 1 have one word 

To say to you : — Look you, my good lord, I must 
Entreat you, honour me so much, as to 
Advance this jewel ;* 
Accept, and' wear it, kind my lord. 

1 Lord. 1 am so far already in your gifts, — 

Jill. So are we all. 

Enter a Servant. * 

Serv. My lord, there are certain nobles of the senate 
Newly alighted, and come to visit you. 

his hand crossed with money, if he ccMild. He is playing^ on the 
word, and alluding to our old silver penny, used before King £d<. 
ward the First's time, which had a cross on the reverse with a 
crease, that it might be more easily broke into halves and quar* 
tera, haif-pence and farthings. From this penny, and otlier pieces, 
was our common expression derived, — / have not a cross (UmmI 
fnci i. e. not a piece of money. Theobald. 

So, in As you Like it.' ** — yet I should bear no crosst if I did 
bear you; for, 1 think you have no money in your fKirse." 

Steeneiu. 

The poet certainly meant this equivoque, but one of the senses 
intended to be conveyed was, he wiU then too late wish thai it 
were possible to undo what he had done: he will in vain lament 
that I did not [^om or] thwart him in his career of prodigality. 

Matone. 

s — ^ had not eyes behind f] To see the miseries that are follow^ 
ing her. Johnson. 

Persius has a similar idea. Sat. I: 
" ii-«^ cut vivere Jos est 
**Occipiti c«co.*' Steewns. 

s ^'-'^for his mind"] For nobleness of soul. Johnson. 

4 — : to 

Advance this jev)eh'\ To prefer it { to raise it to honour by 
wearing it- Johnson. 

B Accept, and ia^c] Thus the second folio. The iirst — unmetri- 
CtWy,^ Accept il -^. Steefoens. 

So, the jeweller says in the preceding scene: 

** Things of like value, differing in the owners, 

** Are prized by their masters : believe it, dear lord, 

" Vou mend the jewel by wearing it.'* M. Matms* 
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21m. They are fairly welcome. 

Flav. I beseech your honour, 

Vouchsafe me a word ; it does concern you near. 

TVm. Near? why then another time I '11 hear theei 
I pr*ythee, let us be provided* 
To show them entertainment. 

I^v. I scarce know how. [^Jtide, 

Enter another Servant. 

2 Serv, May it please your honour, the lord Lucius, 
Out of his free love, hath presented to you 

Four milk-white horses, trapp'd in silver. 

Tim. I shall accept them fairly : let the presents 
Enter a third Servant. 
Be worthily entertain'd. — How now, what news ? 

3 Serv. Please you, my lord, that honourable gentle- 
man, lord Lucullus, entreats your company to-morrow 
to hunt with him; and has sent your honour two brace 
of greyhounds. 

Tim, I Ml hunt with him ; And let them be received, 
Not without fair reward. 

Flav. [fl«V/e] What will this come to 1 

He commands us to provide, and give great gifts. 
And all out of an empty coffer.^ — 
Nor will he know his purse ; or yield me this, 
To show him what a beggar his heart is. 
Being of no power to make his wishes good ; 
His promises fly so beyond his state, 
That what he speaks is all in debt, he owes 
For every word j he is so kind, that he now 
Pays interest for 't; his land 's put to their books. 
Well, 'would I were gently put out of office, 
Before I were forc'd out I 
Happier is he that has no friend to feed, 
Than such as do even enemies exceed. 
1 bleed inwardly for my lord. [Exit. 

• / pr^ythee, let us be trovided -»•] As the measure is here iixiper- 
feet» we may reasonably suppose oar author to have written: 

/ pr*ythee, let us be provided stxaight — . 
So, in Mantlet: 

" Make her g^ave straight.** 
i. e. immediately. Sttevens. 



7 And all out of an empty coffer.^ Read : 

And all the while out i^ an empty eofer. Mitsdn. 
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Tim. You do yourselves 

Much wrong, you bate too much of your own merits i — 
Kere, my lord; a trifle of our love. 

2 Lord, With more than common thanks I will re- 

ceive it. 

3 Lord, O, he is the very soul of bounty ! 

TYm, And now I remember me,' my lord, you gave 
Good words the other day of a bay courser 
I rode on : it is yours, because you lik'd it. 

2 Lord. I beseech you,® pardon me, my lord, in that. 

Tim. You may take my word, my lord j I know^ no 
man 
Can justly pndse, but what he does affect: 
I weigh my friend's affection with mine own; 
I '11 tell you true.* I '11 call on you. 

jiil Lords. None so welcome. 

Tim. I take all and your several visitations 
So kind to heart, 'tis not enough to give ; 
Methinks, I could deal kingdoms* to my friends, 

« — refnember me,] I have added— we, for thie sake of mea- 
sure. So, in King Richard IIL 

" I do remember we, — Henry the sixth 
** Did prophecy — ." Steevent. 

' I beseech you,"] Old copy," unmetrically— 

O, / beseech you, . 

The player editors have been liberal of their tragick 0*s, to the 
frequent injury of our author's measure. For the same reason I 
have expelled this exclamation from the beginning of the next 
speech but one. Steevens. 

1 I '11 tell you true.'] Dr. Johnson reads, — I tell you &c. in which 
he has been heedlessly followed ; for though the change does not 
affect the sense of the passage, it is quite unnecessary, as may 
be proved by numerous instances in our author's dialogue. Thus, 
in the first line of King Henry V,- 

" My lord, I Ul tell you, that self bill is urg'd '» 

Again, in King yohn: 

i'lUl tell tliee, Hubert, half my power, this night — ." 

Steevent. 

2 — *//* not enough to give; 

Methinks, / could deal kingdoms — ] Thus the passage stood 
in all the editions before Sir T, Hanmer's, who restored — My 
thanh. yohnson. 

I have displaced the words inserted by Sir T. Hanmer. What 
I have already given, says Timon, is not sufficient on the occa- 
sion: Methinks I could (/ea/ kingdoms, i. e. could dispense theiq 
on every side with an ungrudging distribution, like that \^ith 
which I could deal out cards. Steevens, 
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And ne'er be weary .F—Alcibiades, 

Thou art a soldier, therefore seldom rich, 

It comes in charity to thee : for all thy living 

Is 'mongst the dead; and all the lands thou hast 

Lie in a pitched field. 

Mcib. Ay, defiled land,* my lord. 

1 Lord. We are so virtuously bound, ■ ■ 

Thn. And so 

Am I to you. 

2 Lord. So infinitely endear'd, — 
Tim, All to you.*— Lights, more lights. 

1 Lord. The best of happiness, 

Honour, and fortunes, keep with you, lord Timon ! 
Itm. Ready for his friends.* 

[^Exeunt Alcib. Lords, ^c, 
»^fietn. What a coil *s here ! 

Serving of becks,* and jutting out of bums ! 
, I doubt whether their legs^ be worth the sums 

* Ay, defiUd land,"] /» — is the old reading, which apparendy de* 
pends on a very low quibble. Aicibiades is told, that hi* estate iiet 
in a pitched Held, Now pitch, as FalstafF says, doth dejile, Alci- 
biades therefore replies, that his estate lies in defiled land. This, 
as it happened, was not understood, and all the editors pub- 
lished — 

/ defy land, — . yohnson, 

I bein^ always printed in the old copy for Ay, the editor of the 
second folio made the absurd alteration mentioned by Dr. John- 
son. Malone. 

4 All to you.] i. e. all good wishes, or all happiness to you. So, 
Macbeth: 

"AUtoall.»» Sfee^oent, 

s Ready fdr hit frienda.'] I suppose, for the sake of enforcing 
the sense, as well as restoring the measure, we should read : 
Ready ever for his friends. Steevens. 
Semnng ^becks,] Beck means a salutittion made with the 
bead. So, Milton : 

** Nods and becks^ and wreathed smiles.'' 
To serme a beck, is to offer a salutation. Johnson. 

To serve a beck, means, I believe, to pay a courtly obedience to m 
itod. Thus, in The Death of Robert £arl^ Huntington, 1601: 
*• And with a low beck 
*• Prevent a sharp check.** 
Again, in The Play of the Four P*s, 1569: 
" Then I to every soul again, 
** Did give a beck them to retain.** 
Gg2 
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That are given for 'em. Friendship 's full of dregs : 
Methinks, false hearts should never have sound legs. 
Thus honest fools lay out their wealth on court'sies. 

Tim, Now, Apemantus, if thou wert not sullen, 
I 'd be good to thee. 

Afiem, No, I Ml nothing : for, 

If I should be brib'd too, there would be none left 
To rail upon thee ; and then thou would'st sin the faster. 
Thou giv'st so long, Tinion, I fear me, thou 
Wilt give away thyself in paper shortly :* 
What need these feasts, pomps, and vain glories ? 

Tim, Nay, 

An you begin to rail on society once, 
1 am sworn, not to give regard to you. 

In Ram- Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611, I find the same word: 

** I had my winks, my becks, treads on the toe." 
Again, in Hey wood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: 
" — — wanton looks, 
" And privy becks, savouring incontinence.'* 
Again, in Lyly's Woman in the Moon, 1597: 

•* And he that with a beck controuls the heavens." 
It happens tlien that the word beck has no less than four distinct 
signi^cations. In Drayton's Polyolbion, it is enumerated among 
the appellations of small streatns of voater. In Shakspeare's An- 
tony and Cleopatra, it has its common meaning — a sign of invitation 
made by the hand. In Tirruni, it appears to denote a bow, and in 
Lvlv's plav, a nod of dignity or command f as well as in Marius 
and Sylla/l59^: 

** Yea Sylla with a beck could break thy neck.** 
Again, in the interlude of yacob and Esau, 1568: 

" For what, O Lord, is so possible to man's judgment 
** Which thou canst not with a beck perform incontinent ?'* 

Steevens. 
See Surrey's Poems, p. 89: 

•« And with a becke full lo we he bowed at her feete." 

.lyrvohitt. 
7 J doubt whether their legs ^c] He plays upon the word leg, as 
it signifies a lim>bt and a bow or act of obeisance- Johnson, 
See Vol. VIII, p. 247, n. 5. Malone. 

« ' 1 fear m£, thou 

Wilt give away thyself in paper shortly:"] i. c. be ruined by his 
securities entered into. Warburton 

Dr. Farmer would read—in proper. So, in William Roy's Sa- 
tire against Wolsey : 

« ■ their order 

" Is to have nothynge in proper, 

<* But to use all thynges in commune" &c. Stee^ns. 
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Farewel ; and come with better musick. [^Exit, 

ji/iem. So ;— 

Thou 'It not hear me now, — thou shalt not then, I '11 lock* 
Thy heaven^ from thee. O, that men's ears saouid be 
To counsel deaf, but not to flattery 1 [^jExit. 



ACT II SCENE I. 

The same, A Room in a Senator's House, 

Enter a Senator, tvith Pafiers in his Hand, 

Sen, And late, five thousand to Varro ; and to Isidore 
He owes nine thousand ; besides my former sum. 
Which makes it five and twenty. — Still in motion 
Of raging waste ? It cannot hold ; it will not. 
If 1 want gold, steal but a beggar's dog. 
And give it Tiraon, why, the dog coins gold : 
If I would sell my horse, and buy twenty* more 
Better than he, why, give my horse to Timon, 
Ask nothing, give it him, it foals me, straight, 
And able horses :^ No porter at his gate ; 

9 Thou Ut not hear me «ow, — thou shalt not then, I HI lock — ]The 
measure will be restored by the omission of an unnecessary word 
— «if.- 

Thou *lt not hear novtf-^thou thalt not then, I V/ loci — . 

Steevens, 

1 Thy heaven — ] The pleasure of being flattered. Johnson. 
Apemantus never intended, at any event, to flatter Timon, nor 

did Timon expect any flattery from him By his heaven he means 
good advice, the only thing by which he could be saved. The fol- 
lowiilg lines confirm this explanation. M Mason. 

2 — - tv)enty — ] Mr. Theobald has — ten. Dr. Farmer proposes 
to read— <waj». Heed, 

* AsJlf nothings give it him, it foals vie, straight. 
And able horses:] Mr. Theobald reads: 
Ten able horses. Steevens. 
" If I wanxgold (says the Senator) let me steal abeg-g-ar'sdog, 
and g-ive it Timon, the dog coins me gold. If 1 would sell my 
horse, and had a mind to buV ten better instead of him; why. I 
need but give my horse to Timon, to gain this point ; and it pre- 
sently fetches me an horse." But is lliat gaining the point pro- 
posed? The first folio reads: 
And able horses :— — 
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But rather one that smiles, and still invites^ 
All that pass by. It cannot hold ; no reason 
Can found his state in safety.' Capitis, ho! 

Which reading, joined to the reasonine of the passage^ gave me 
the hint for tliis emendation. Theobald. 

The passage which Mr. Theobald would alter, means only this : 
*' If I give my horse to Timon, it immediately foals, and not only 
produces morcy but able horses." The same construction occurs 
in Much Mo about Nothing: *< — and men are only turned into 
tongue, and trim one* too. 

Something similar occurs also in Beaumont and Fletcher's Su-^ 
fnorout Lieutenant: 

" — - some twenty, young and handsome, 
*< As also able maids, for the court service.*' Steewns, 
Perhaps the letters of the word me were transposed at the 
press. Shackspeare might have written : 
— — it foalt 'em straight 
And able horses. 
If there be no corruption in the text, the word twenty in the 
preceding line, is understood here after me. 

We have had this sentiment differently expressed in the pre- 
ceding Act: 

•^ — no meed but he repays 
** Seven-foki above itself; no gift to him, 
** But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
** All use of quittance." Malone* 
4 _ No porter at his gate; 
But rather one that sm,ites, and still invites — ] I imagine that a 
Kne is lost here, in which the behaviour of a surly porter was de- 
scribed, yohnson. 

There is no occasion to suppose the loss of a line. Sternness WM. 
the characteristick of a porter. There appeared at Killingworth 
castle, [1575] ** a porter^ tall of parson, big of fim, and steam <f 
mmntinauns** Farm^. 

So also, in A Knight'^s Conjuring &c. by Decker: " You mistake, 
if you imagine, that Plutoes j&orr^r is like one of those bigfellowes 
that stand like gyants at Lordes gates &c. — yet hee 's as svrly as 
those key -turners are." Steevens. 

The word— ow, in the second line, does not refer to porter, 
but means a person. He has no stern forbidding porter at his 
gate, to keep people out, but a person who invites them in. 

M. Mason, 
» — *— no reason 
Can found his state in safety.] [Old copy-~«oiiiu/ ] The sup- 
posed meaning of this roust be, — No reason, by soimding, fii-> 
thoming, or trying, his state, can find it safe. Btit as the words 
stand, tliey imply, that «o reason can safely sound his state. 1 read 
thus: 

— — — no reason 

Can found his state in safety. ^.-m 
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Caphis, I say I 

JSnter Caphis. 

Cafih. Here, sir; What is your pleasure? 

Sen, Get on your cloak, and haste you to lord Timon ; 
Imp6rtune him for my monies; be not ceas'd* 
With slight denial ; nor then silenc'd, when— 
Commend me to your wzfls^fr— and the cap 
Plays in the right hand, thus: — ^but tell him, sirrah,^ 
My uses cry to me, I must serve my turn 
Out of mine own ; his days and times arc past, » 
And my reliances on his fracted dates 
Have smit my credit : I love, and honour him ; 
But must not break my back, to heal his finger: 
Immediate are my needs ; and my relief 
Must not be toss'd and turn'd to me in words. 
But find supply immediate. Get you gone : 
Put on a most importunate aspect, 
A visage of demand ; for, I do fear, 
When every feather sticks in his own wing, 
Lord Timon will be left a naked gull,* 
Which flashes* now a phoenix. Get you gone. 

Beaton caimot find his fortune to have any sffe or solid founda- 
tion. 

The types of the first printer of this play were so worn and 
defaced, that y* and y are not always to be distinguished. 

yohnson. 
The following passage in Macbeth affords countenance to Dr. 
Johnson's emendation : 

*• Whole as the m^rhXt, founded as the rock ; — -." 

Steevens, 

6 — 3e not ceas'd — ] i. e. stopped. So, in Claudius Tiberiu* 
Nero, 1607- 

«* Why should Tiberius* liberty be ceased?* 
Again, in The Valiant Welchman, 1615: 
** — pity thy people's wrongs, 
•• And ceate the clamours both of old and young." 

Steepens. 

7 — sirrah,"] was added for the sake of the metre by the edi- 
tor of the second folio. Malone. 

8 — a naked gull,] A gull is a bird as remarkable for the po- 
verty of its feathers, as a phcenix is sttpposed to be for the rich- 
ness of its plumage. Steevens. 

9 Which flashes See] Which, the pronoun relative, relating to 
things, is frequently used, as in this instance, by Shakspeare, in- 
stead ofviho, the pronoun relative, applied to persons. The use of 
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Cafih. I go, sir. 

Sen, I go, sir ?'— take the bonds along with yoti. 
And have the dates in compt.* 

Cafih, I will, sir. 

Sen. Qo.,[£xeunt, 

SCENE II. 

The same, A Kail in Timon's HoiMe. 
Enter Flavius, vnth many Bills in his Hand. 

Flav, No care, no stop! so senseless of expence, 
That he will neither know how to maintain it. 
Nor cease his flow of riot : Takes no scccount 
How things go from him ; nor resumes no care 
Of what is to continue ; Never mind 
Was to be so unwise, to be so kind.* 

the former instead of the latter is still preserved in the Lord's 
prayer. Steevens. 
^Caph / go, sir. 
Sen. I go, «!>.?] This last speech is not a captious repetition of 
what Caphia said, but a fiii-ther injunction to him to g^. /, in all 
the old dramatick writers, stands for — ay, as it does in this place. 

M. Match. 
I have left Mr. M. Mason's opinion before the reader, tbouglt'I 
do not heartily concur in it. Steedent, 
* — take the bonds along tvithyout 
And have the dates in compt.] [Old copy— -4nrf have the dates in . 
Come.] Cerfainly, ever since bonds were given, the date was put 
in when the bond was entered into: and these bonds Timon bad 
already given, and the time limited for their payment was lapsed. 
The Senator's charge to his servant must be to the tenour as I 
have amended the text; Take g^od notice of the dates, for the 
better computation of the interest due upon them. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald's emendation may be supported by the following 
instance in Macbeth.- 

" Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt.** 

Steevens. 

3 _— - Never mind 

Was to be so untoise, to be so kind-l Nothing can be worse, or 

more obscurely expressed: and all for the sake of a wretched 

rhyme. To make it sense and grammar, it should 1)6 supplied 

thus: 

Never mind 
Was [made] to be so unviite, [in order] to-be so kind. 
i. e. Nature, in order to make a profuse mind, never before en* 
dowed «ny man -with so large a share of folly. Warburtm* 
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What shall be done? He will not hear, till fed: 

I must be round with him> nowhecoavessfromhunting. 

^yy fy> fyj fy i 

£nter Caphis, and the Servants o/* Isio ORE' and Varro. 

Ca/iJi. Good even, Varro:*' What, 

You come for money ? 

Var, Serv. Is 't not your business too? 

Cafih. It is ; — And yours too, Isidore I 

laid, Serv* It is so. 

Cafih, 'Would we were all discharged ! 

Var. Serv, I fear it. 

Of this mode of expression, conversation affords many exam- 
ples: *< I was always to be blamed, whatever happened** — «* I 
am in the lottery, but I was always to draw blanks/' ^ohnexm. 

4 Good evertf Varro .•] It is observable, that this good erening; is* 
before dinner: for Timon tells Alcibiades, that the) 'wvXigo.farth 
4igain^ as soon as dinner '« done, which may prove that by dinner our 
author meant not the cana of ancient times, but the mid-day's 
repast. I do not suppose the passage corrupt: such inadverten- 
cies neither author nor editor can escape. 

There is another remark to be made Varro and Isidore sink 
a few lines afterwui*ds into the servants of Varro and Isidore. 
Whether servants, in our author's time, took the names of their 
masters, I know not. Perhaps it is a slip of negligence, yohnson. 

In the old copy it stands, •* Enter Caphis, Isidore, ana Varro.*' 

^Steevens. 

in like manner in the fourth scene of the next Act the Hervaat 
of Lucius is called b> bis master's name; but our author's inten- 
tion is sufficiently manifested by the stage-direction in the fourth 
scene of the third Act, where we find in the first folio, (p. 86, 
col. 2,) " Enter Varro* s man, meeting others*** I have therefore al- 
ways annexed Ser^o. to the name of the master. Malone- 

Good even, or, as it is sometimes less accurately written. Good 
■den, was the usual salutation from noon, the moment that good 
morrow became improper This appears plainly from the follow* 
ing passage in Rovieo and yuliet. Act II, sc iv: 
** Nurse. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 
** Mercutio God ye good den, fair gentlewoman. 
"J^wr. Wit good den? 

" Merc. *Ti8 no less I tell you ; for the band of the dial 

is now upon the of noon.** 

So, in Hamlet's greeting to Marcellus, Act I, sc i. Sir T. ITan- 
mer and Dr. Warburton, not being aware, I presume, of this wide 
sense of Good even, have altered it to Good morning; without any 
necessity, as from the course of the incidents, precedent and sub- 
sequent, the day may well be supposed to be turned of noon. 

Tyrvfhitt. 
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Cafih, Here comes the lord. 

Enter Timon, Alcibiades, and Lords, k!fc. 

Tim, So soon as dinner 's done, we '11 forth again/ 
My Alcibiades. — With me ? What 's your will ? 

Caph, My lord, here is a note of certain dues. 

Tim, Dues? Whence are you? 

Caph, Of Athens here, my lord. 

THm, Go to my steward. ^ 

Cafih, Please it your lordship, he hath put me off 
To the succession of new days this month : 
My master is awak'd by great occasion, 
To call upon his own ; and humbly prays you, 
That with your other noble parts you '11 suit,^ 
In giving him his right. 

Tim, Mine honest friend^ 

I pr'ythee, but repair to me next morning. 

Cafih, Nay, good my lord, — 

Tim, . Contain thyself, good friend. 

Var, Serv, One Varro's servant, my good lord, — 

laid. Serv, From Isidore; 
He humbly prays your speedy payment,^ 

Ca/ih, If you did know, my lord, my master's wants, — 

«_we HI forth agairit'] i.e. to hunting, from which diversion, 
we find by Flavius's speech, he was just returned. It may be here 
observed, that in our author's time it wIlis the custom to hunt as 
well after dinner as before. Thus, in Laneham's Account of the 
Entertainment at Kenei'uoorth Castle, we find, that Qiieen Elizabeth 
always, while there, hunted in the afternoon: " Monday was hot, 
and therefore her hig^hness kept in 'till Jive a clok in the evening; 
what time it plea z'd her to ryde forth into the chase, to hunt the 
hart of for* ; which found anon, and after sore chased," &c. 
Again : " Munday the 18th of this July, the weather being hot, 
her highness kept the custle for coolness 'till about y^w a clok^ 
her majesty in the chase hunted the hart (as before) of forz," &c. 
So, in Tancred and Gismundr 1592: 

" He means this evening in the park to hunt." J^eed. 

6 That vjtthycttr other noble parts you HI suit,'] i. e, that you will 
behave on this occasion in a manner consistent with your' other 
noble qualities. Steepens, 

7 He humbly prays your speedy payment,'] As our author does not 
appear to have meant that the servant of Isidore should be less 
civil than those of the other lords, it is natural to conceive that 
this line, at present imperfect, originalb stood tllus^ 

Sc humbly prays your lordship's speedy payment. Steevens* 
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Var. Serv, *Twas due on forfeiture, my lord, six weeks, 
And past, 

Isid. Serv. Your steward puts me off, my lord; 
And I am sent expressly to your lordship. 

Tim. Give me breath ; 
I do beseech you, good my lords, keep on ; 

\^Ea:eunt Alcib. and Lords. 
1 '11 wait on you instantly.— Come hither, pray you. 

[7'o Flav. 
How goes the world, that I am thus encounter'd 
With clamorous demands of date-broke bonds,* 
And the detention of long-since -due debts, 
Against my honour? 

I'lav. Please you, gentlemen, ' 

The time is unagreeable to this business : 
Your importunacy cease, till after dinner; 
That I may make liis lordship understand 
Wherefore you are not paid. 

Tim. Do so, my friends : 

See them well entertain'd. [^jciV Tim. 

Flav. I pray, draw near. [^£xit Flav. 

JEnter Apemantus and a Fool.* 

Cafih, Stay, stay, here comes the fool with Apeman- 
tus; let 's have some sport with 'em. 

8 — (^ dAte-broie ^ncfr,] The old copy has : 
— of debt, broken bonds. 
Mr. Malone very judiciously reads — date-broken. For the sake of 
measfire, I have omitted the latter letter of the second word. So, 
in Much Ado cdtout Nothing.- " 1 have broke [i.e. broken] with her 
father." Steevens. 

To the present emendation I should not have ventured to give 
a place in the text, but that some change is absolutely necessary, 
and this appears to be established beyond a doubt by a former 
Une in the preceding scene : 

** And my reliances on hisfracted dates.^ 

The transcriber's ear deceived him here as in many other 
places. Sir Thomas Hanmer and the subsequent editors evaded 
the difficulty by omitting the corrupted word — debt. Malone. 

9 Enter Apemantus and a Fool.] I suspect some scene to be 
lost, in which the entrance of th.e Fool, and the page that follows 
him, was prepared by some introductory dialog^ie, in which the 
audience was informed that they were the fool and page of Phry. 
nia, Timandra, or some other courtezan, upon the knowledge 
of which depends the greater part of the ensuing jocularity. 

VOL. XV. Hh 
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Var, Serv. Hang him, he *11 abuse us. 

Isid, Serv, A plague upon him, dog I 

Far, Serv. How dost, fool ? 

^ifiem. Dost dialogue with thy shadow ? 

Tar. Serv. I speak not to thee. 

J/iem. No; 'tis to thyself.— Come away. [77? eke Fool. 

Isid. Serv. [ro Var. Serv.] There 's the fool hangs on 
your back already. 

Afiem. No, thou stand*st single, thou art not on him 
yet. 

Caph. Where 's the fool now. 

Jijiem. He last asked the question. — Poor rogues, and 
*isurers' men ! bawds between gold and want!* 

All Serv. What are we, Apemantus? 

Afiem. Asses. 

All Serv. Why ? 

Afiem. That you ask me, what you are, and do not know 
yourselves.— Speak to 'em, fool. 

Fool. How do you, gentlemen ? 

All Serv. Gramercies, good fool: How does your mis- 
tress ? 

Fool. She 's e'en setting on water to scald such chick- 
ens as you are.* 'Would, we could see you at Corinth.^ 

I Poor roguesy and usurers* men! bmvds &c.] This is said so 
abruptly, that I am inclined to think it misplaoed, and would 
regulate the passage thus: 

Caph Where *s the fool nov}? 

Apem. He last asked the question. 

All What are tw, Apemantus? 

Apem. Asses. 

All. Why? 

Apem. That you ask me vshat you are, and do not knov) your* 
selves Foot rogues, and usurers* men / baivds between gold and viantf 
Speak &c. 

Thus every word will have its proper place. It is likely that the 
passage transposed was forgot in the copy, and inserted in the 
margin, perhaps a little beside the proper place, which the tran- 
scriber wanting either skill or care to observe, wrote it where it 
now stands. Johnson 

The transposition proposed by Dr. Johnson is unnecessary. 
Apemantus does not address these words to any of the others, 
but mutters them to himseJf ; so that they do not enter into the 
dialogue, or compose a part of it. M. Mason 

* She *s e*en setting on uater to scald t5*c ] The old name for the 
disease got at Corinth was the drenning, and a sense of scalding is 
6ne of its first symptoms, yohnson. 
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Aftcm, Good ! gramercy. 

Enter Page. 
FooL Look you, here comes my mistress' page.* 

The same thought occurs in The Old Law^ by Massinger : 

" ■ look parboil'd, 

•* As if they came from Cupid's tcalding house." 
^ Handle Holme, in his Academy of Arms and Biazon, B. Ill, ch. 
11, p. 441, has also the following passage: ** He beareth Argent, 
a Doctor's tub (otherwise called a Cleansing Tulf,) Sable, Hooped, 
Or. In this pockifyed, and such diseased persons, are for a cer- 
tain time put into, not to boyl up to an heighth, but to parboil 
&c. Steepens. 

It was anciently the practice, and in inns perhaps still continues, 
to scald oft the feathers of poultry, instead of plucking them. 
Chaucer hath referred to it in his Romaunt of the Rote^ 6820: 

" Without *cflWi«5^ they hem j6«//tf.*' Henley. 

^ ^ Would, vje Could see you at Corinth.] A cant name for a baw* 
dy-house, I suppose, from the dissoluteness of that ancient Greek 
city; of which Alexander ab Alexandro has these words: ** Et 
Corinth I supra mille prostitutas in tetnplo Vcheris assidue degere, 
et infiaminata libidine qu<estui tneretricio operam dare, et velut sacro- 
rum ministras Deafatnulari " Milton, in his Apology for Smectyin- 
nuus, says : ** Or searching for me at the Bordellos, w here, it may 
be, he has lost himself, and raps up, without pity, the iskee and 
rheumatick old prelatess, with all her young Corinthian laity, to 
enquire for such a one'* Warburton. 

See Vol. VIII. p. 217, n. 6. Malane. 

4 _ my mistress' page"] In the first passage this Fool speaks 
of his 'master, in the second [as exhibited in the modem editions] 
of his mistress. In the old copy it is m.aster in both places. It 
should rather, perhaps, be mistress in both, as it is in a following 
and a preceding passage : 

*M//. How does your m/*frf«.?** 

" Fool' My mistress is one, and I am her fooL" Steeven*. 

I have not hesitated to print mistress in both places. Master was 
frequently printed in the old copy instead o^ mistress, and viccoer' 
sa, from the ancient mode of writing an Jf only, which stood in 
the MSS. of Shakspeare's time either for the one or the other; 
and the copyist or printer completed the word without attending 
to the context. This abbreviation is found in Coriolanus, fol. 1623, 
p. 21: 

" Where 's Cotus ? My M. calls for him ?'• 

Again, more appositely, in The Merchant of Venice, 1623 : 
" What ho, M. \^Master'] Lorenzo, and "h/L^^Mistress] Lo- 
renzo." 

In Vol. VI, p. 44, n. 2, and Vol. X, p. 142, n. 1, are found 
corruptions similar to the present, in consequence of the prin- 
ter's completing the abbreviated word of the MS. improperly. 

Malone- 
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Page. [^0 the Fool] Why, how now, captain ? what do 
you in this wise company ?— How dosj^thou, Apemantus? 

jifiem. 'Would 1 had a rod in my mouth, that I might 
answer thee profitably. 

Page, Pr'ythee, Apemantus, read me the superscrip- 
tion of these letters ; I know not which is which. 

^/ifm. Canst not read? 

Page. No. 

jifiem. There will little learning die then, that day thou 
art hanged. This is to lord Timon ; this to Alcibiades. 
Go ; thou wast born a bastard, and thou 'It die a bawd. 

Page. Thou hast whelpe'd a dog ; and thou shalt fa- 
mish, a dog's death. Answer not, I am gone. \^Exit Page. 

Afiem. Even so thou out-run'st grace. Fool, I will go 
with you to lord Timon' s. 

FooL Will you leave me there ? 

Afiem. If Timon stay at home.— You three serve three 
usurers ? 

All Serv, Ay ; 'would they served us ! 

Afiem. So would I,— as good a trick as ever liangman 
served thief. 

Pool. Are you three usurers' men? 

All Serv. Ay, fooL 

Pool. I think, no usurer but has a fool to his servant ; 
My mistress is one, and I am her fool. When men come 
to borrow of your masters, they approach sadly, and go 
away merry; but they enter my mistress' house* mer- 
rily, and go away sadly : The reason of this ? 

Far, Serv. I could render one. 

Afiem. Do it then, that we may account thee a whorc- 
master, and a knave ; which notwithstanding, thou shalt 
be no less esteemed. 

Var. Serv. What i* a whoremaster, fool ? 

Pool. A fool in good clothes, and something like thee. 
'Tis a spirit: sometime, it appears like a lord; some- 
time, like a lawyer; sometime, like a phitosopher, with 
two stones more than his artificial one :• He is very often 

s — my mistress* house — ] Here again the old copy reads— 
master^s. I have corrected it for the reason already assigned. 
The context puts the matter beyond a doubt. Mr. Theobald, I 
find, had silently made the same emendation ; but in subsequent 
editions the corrupt reading of the old copy was again reslored- 

Malfiflc. 
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lite a knight ; and, generally in all shapes, that man goes 
up and down in, from fourscore to thirteen, this spirit:, 
walks in. 

Far, Serv. Thou art not altogether a fool. 

Fool. Nor thou altogether a wise man: as much fool- 
ery as I have, so much wit thou lackest. 

Aftem, That answer might have become Apemantus. 

Ml Serv, Aside, aside ; here comes lord Timon. 
Re-enter Timon and Flavius. 

Afiem, Come with me, fool, come. 

Fool, I do not always follow lover, elder brother, and 
woman ; sometime, the philosopher. 

\Exewnt Apem. and Fool. 

Flav, Tray you, walk near ; I '11 speak with you anon. 

\Exeunt Serv. 

Tim, You make me marvel : Wherefore, ere this time. 
Had you not fully laid my state before me ; 
That I might so have rated my expence. 
As I had leave of means ? 

Flav, You would not hear me, 

At many leisures I proposed. 

Tim, Goto: 

Perchance, some single vantages you took, 
When my indisposition put you back ; 
And that unaptness made you minister,^ 
Thus to excuse yoursetf. 

Flav, O my good lord J 

At many times I brought in my accounts. 
Laid them before you ; you would throw them off, 
And say, you found them in mine honesty. 

6 — hii artificial one.'] Meaning the celebrated philosopher's 
stone, which was in those times much talked of. Sir Thomas Smith 
was one of those who lost considerable sums in seeking of it. 

yohmon. 

Sir Richard Steele was one of the last eminent men who enter. 

tftined hopes of being successful in this pursuit. His laboratory 

was at Poplar, a village near London, and is now converted into 

a garden house. Steevens. 

7 — made your minister,'] So the original. The second folio 
and the later editions have all: 

— m,ade you m.inister. yohnaon. 
The con struction \si»^And made that unaptntat your minister. 

Malone. 
Hh2 
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When, for some trifling present, you have bid me 
Return so much,* I have shook my head, and wept ; 
Yea, 'gainst the authority of manners, pray'd you 
To hold your hand more close : I did endure 
Not seldom, nor no slight checks ; when I have 
Prompted you, in the ebb of your estate, 
And your great flow of debts. My dear-lov'd lord,' 
Though you hear now, (too late !) yet now 's a time,* 
The greatest of your having lacks a half 
To pay your present debts. 

Tim, Let all my land be sold.* 

J'lav, 'Tis all engag'd, some forfeited and gone ; 
And what remains will hardly stop the mouth 

' Heturn so much,] Me does not mean so great a sum, but a cer- 
tain sum, as it might happen to be. Our author frequently uses 
this kind of expression. See a note on the words — «* with so many 
talents," in the second scene of the next act. Malone. 

9 — My deai'lov^d lord, ] Thus the second folio. The first 
omits the epithet— dear, and consequently vitiates the measure. 

Steeven*^ 
* Though you hearnow, (too late) yet novt^s a time,'] i. c. Though 
it be now too late to retrieve your former fortunes, yet it is not 
too late to prevent by the assistance of your friends, your future 
miseries. Had the Oxford editor understood the sense, he would 
not have altered the text to, — 

Though you hear me novo, yet ntm V to«t late a time. 

Warhurton, 

1 thhdc Sir Thomas Hanmer right, and have received bis emen- 
dation, "yoknson. 

The old reading is not properly explained by Dr. Warburton. 
** Though I tell you this (says Flavins) at too late a period, per- 
haps, for the information to be of any service to you, yet late as 
it is, it is necessary that you should be acquainted with it." It is 
evident, that the steward had very little hope of stf sistance from 
his master's friends. Ritson, 

Though you now at last listen to my remonstrances, yet now 
your affairs are in such a state that the whole of your remaining 
fortune will scarce pay half your debts. You are therefore wise too 
late. Malone 

2 Tlie greatest of your having lads a half 
To pay your present debts . 

Tim Xef all my lands be sold ] The redun- 

dancy of measure in this passage persuades me that it stood ori- 
ginally thus: 

Tour greatest having lacks a half to pay 
Tour present debts, 
Tim. Let eUl my land be sold, Steeven^. 
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Of present dues : the future comes apace : 
What shall defend the interim ? and at length 
How goes our reckoning f^ 

Tim, To Lacedaemon did my land extend. 

Fl<rv, O my good lord, the world is but a wordj* 
Were it all yours to give it in a breath, 
How quickly were it gone ? 

Tim. You tell'me true. 

Flav, If you suspect my husbandry, or falsehood, 
Call me before the exactest auditors, 
And set me on the proofs So the gods bless me, 
When all our offices* have been oppressed 
With riotous feeders;* when our vaults have wept 
With drunken spilth of wine ; when every room 

3 — and at length 

How goes our reckoning?] This Steward talks very wildly. The 
Lord indeed might have asked, what a Lord seldom knows : 

Hov3 goes our reckoning? 
But the Steward was too well satisfied in that matter. I would 
read therefore : 

Hold good our reckoning? Warburton. 
It is common enough, and the commentator knows it is common 
to propo8e> interrogatively, that of which neither the spciikernor 
the hearer has any doubt. The present reading may therefore 
stand. Johnson. 

How will you be able to subsist in the time intervening be- 
tween the payment of the present demands (which your whole 
substance will hardly satisfy) and the claim of future dqes, ftr 
which you have no fund whatsoever: and finally on the settle- 
ment of all accounts in what a wretched plight will you be ? 

Maione. 

4 O my good lord, the 'voorld is but a word;] The meaning is, as 
the world itself may be comprised in a word, you might give it 
away in a breath. Warburton. 

5 ««_— our offices -J- ] i. e. the apartments allotted to culinary pur- 
poses, the reception of domesticks, &c. Thus, in Macbeth: 

" Sent forth great largess to your ojffices.** 
Would Duncan have sent latgess to any but servants? See Vol. VII, 
p. 78, n. 3. It appeals that what we now call qfficest were anciently 
called houses of office So, in Chaucer's Clerkes Tale, v. 8140, Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's edition: 

" Houses of office stuffed with plentee 

** Thep mavst thou see of deinteous vittaile.** Steevetrs, 
• With riotous feeders ;"] Feeders are servants, whose lov debau- 
cheries are practised in the offices of a house. See a note on Antony 
and Cleopatra, Act III, so. xi : •* — one who looks on fieders " 

Stee^ceiisi 
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Hath blaz*d with lights, and bray'd with minstrelsy ; 

I have retir'd me to a wasteful cock,'' 

And set nunc eyes at flow. 

Tinu Pr'ythee, no more, 

Flixv, Heavens, have I said, the bounty of this lord I 

How many prodigal bits have slaves, and peasants, 

This night englutted ! Who is not Tiraoh's ?^ 

What heart) head, sword, force, means, but is lord Ti- 
mon's? 

Great Timon, noble, worthy, royal Timon? 

Ah ! when the means are gone, that buy this praise, 

The breath is gone whereof this praise is made : 

Feast-won, fast-lost ; one cloud of winter showers, 

These flies arc couch'd. 

Tim, Come, sermon me no further: 

No villainous bounty yet hath pass'd my heart ; 

Unwisely, not ignobly, have I given.* 

7 — a wasteful cockt"] i. e. a cociio/i, a garret. And SL^vjoitefui ' 
coci, signifies a garret lying in waste, neglected, put to no use. 

JSanmer* 

Sir Thomas Hanmer's explanation is received by Dr. Warbur- 
ton, yet I think them both apparently mistaken. A wastef'ui cod 
is a cod or pipe with a turning stopple running to vnute. In this 
sense, both the terms have their usual meaning; but I know not 
that cod is ever used for codloft, or wasteful for ijfing in Vfaste, or 
that lying in waste is at ail a phrase. Johnson, 

Whatever be the meaning of the present passage, it is certain^ 
that fyi?jg in vcatte is still a very common phrase. Farmer. 

A %vasteful cod is what we now call a 'waste tipe ; apipe which 
is continually running, and thereby prevents the overflow of cis- 
terns, and other reservoirs, by carrying off* their superfluous wa- 
ter. This circumstance served to keep the idea of Timon's un- 
ceasing prodigality in the mind of the Steward, while its remote- 
ness from the scenes of luxury within the house, was favourable 
to meditation. Collins. 

The reader will have a perfect notion of the method taken by 
Mr. Pope in his edition, when he is informed that, for %»astejul 
cod, tliat editor reads — lonely room. Malofte. 

• Who is not Timon'sP] I suppose we ought to read, for the sake 
of measure : 

Who is not lord THmon^s? Steevens. 

'^ No villainous bounty yet hath pass* d my heart/ 
Uwwisely, not ignobly, have I given.'] Every reader roust rejoice 
in this circumstance or comfort which presents itself to Timon, 
who, although beggar'd through want of prudence, consoles him* 
self with reflection that his ruin was not brought on by the pur- 
suit of guilty pleasures. Steevens. 
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Why dost thou weep? Canst thou the conscience lack, 
To think I shall lack friends? Secure thy heart; 
If I would broach the vessels of my love, 
And try the argument* of hearts by borrowing, 
Men, and men's fortunes, could I frankly use, 
As I can bid thee speak.* 

Flav. Assurance bless your thoughts! 

Tim, And, in some sort, these wants of mine are 
crown'd,* 
That I account them blessings; for by these 
Shall I try friends : You shall perceive, how you 
Mistake my fortunes; I am wealthy in ray friends. 
Within there, ho I* — Flaminius !* Serviiius ! 

Enter Flaminius, Servilius, and other Servants. 

Serv, My lord, my lord, — — 

TYm. I will despatch you severally.— You, to lord Lu- 
cius, — 
To lord Lucullus you ; I hunted with his 

^ ^htd try the argument — ] The licentiousness of ou» author 
forces us often upon far-fetched expositions Arguments may mean 
content*, as the arguments of a book ; or evidences and proofs. 

Johnson, 

The matter contained in a poem or play was in our author's 
time commonly thus denominated. The contents of his Rape of 
Lucreee, which he certainly published himself, he calls The Argu- 
ment. Hence undoubtedly his use of the word. If I would, says 
Timon, by borrowing, try of what men's hearts are composed^ 
what they have in them, &c. The old copy reads — argument; not, 
as Dr. Johnson supposed — argnmentt. Malone. 

So, \r\ Hamlet: " Have you heard the argument? Is there no 
offence in it ?" Many more instances to the same purpose might 
be subjoined. Steevens. 

2 if« I can bid thee speak.'] Thus the old copy f but it being clear 
from the overloaded measure that these words arc a play-house 
interpolation, I would not hesitate to omit them. They are under- 
stood, though not expressed. Steevens. 

3 ..«..- crovm*d,'] i. c. digfnified, adorned, made respectable. So, 
lb King Henry VIII: 

** And yet no day without a deed to eravm it." Steevens, 

* Within there, ho!] Ho, was supplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
The frequency of Shakspeare'a use of this interjection, needs no 
examples. Steevens. 

' Flaminius. n The old copy has— F/aw'tt*. The correction 

was niade by Mr. Ro.vc The error probably arose from Fia.otdy 
heing set down in the MS. Mahne, 
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Honour to-day ;— You, to Sempronius ; 
Con)mend me to their loves ; and, I am proud, saj^^ 
That my occasions have found time to use them 
Toward a supply of money : let the request 
Be fifty talents. 

J^lam. As you have said, my lord. 

JPlav, Lord Lucius, and lord Lucullus?* humph! 

Tim. Go you, sir, [/o another Serv.] to the senators,^ 
(Of whom, even to the state's best health, 1 have 
Deserv'd this hearing,) bid 'em send o' the instant 
A thousand talents to me. 

Ficrv, I have been boldi 

(For that I knew it the most general way') 
To them to use your signet, and your name ; 
But they do shake their heads, and I am here 
No richer in return. 

TYm. Is 't true ? can it be ? 

Flav, They answer, in a joint and corporate voice, 
That now they are at fall,' want treasure, cannot 
Do what they would ; are sorry — you are honourable^-— 
But yet they could have wished — they know not — ^but* 
Something hath been amiss — a noble nature 
May catch a wrench — would all were well— 'lis pity— . 
And so, intending* other serious matters, 

• — lord Lucullut?^ As the Steward is repeating the words 
of Timon, I have not scrupled to supply the title lord,^ which is 
wanting in the old copy, though necessary to the metre. 

Stee^oetu. 

7 Go yout tir, to the tenators,"] To complete the line. We might 
read, as in the first scene of this play: 

■ the senators of Athens. Steepens. 

« ^''^Iknevi it the most general way,'] General is not speedy, 
but compendious, the way to try many at a time, yoknson, 

9 — at fallf] I.e. at an ebb, Steevens. 

I ... bttt-—] was supplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer^to complete 
the verse. Steevens. 

s — intending — ] is regarding, turning their notise to other 
things. Johnson. 

To intend And to attend had anciently the same meaning. So, in 
The Spanish Curate of Beaumont and Fletcher: 

•* Good sir, intend this business.** 
See Vol. II, p. 357, n. 4; Stetvens. 

So, in Wits, Fits, and Fatties, &c. 1595: 
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After distasteful looks, and these hard fractions,'* 
With certain half-caps,* and cold-moving nods,* 
They froze me into silence. 

Tim, You gods, reward them !— 

I pr'3rthee, man, look cheerly : These old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary :• 
Their blood is cak'd, 'tis cold, it seldom flows ; 
'Tis lack of kindly warmth, they are not kind ; 
And nature, as it grows again toward earth, 
Is fashioned for the journey, dull, and heavy. ''^— . 
Go to Ventidius, — [to a Serv.] Tr'ythee, [to Fi^avJ 

be not sad. 
Thou art too true, and honest; ingeniously* I speak, 
No blame belongs to thee :*— [/o Serv.] Ventidius lately 
Buried his father ; by whose death, he *s stepp'd 

" Tell this man that I am going to dinner to my loxd maior, 
and that I cannot now intend his tittle-tattle." 

Again, in Pasquil's Night-Cap^ SLXtotm, 1623: 
** For we have many secret ways to spend, 
«« Which are not fit our husbands should intend,'* Malane. 

^-^'^and these hard fractions,] Flavius, hy fractiont, means 
broken hints, interrupted sentences, abrupt remarks. Johnson. 

* — half -caps,'} A half -cap is a cap slightly moved, not put off. 

^knson. 

* — cold-moving nods,'] By eold-mnving I do not understand 
with Mr. Theobald, chilling or cold-producing nods, but a slight 
Hiorion of the head, without any warmth or cordiality. 

Cold-moving is the same as coldly -moving. So-^perpetual sober 
gods, for perpetually sober; lazy-pacing clouds, — loving-jealous^^ 
Mattering sv:eet, &c. S6ch distant and uncourteous salutations are 
properly termed cola-moving, as. proceeding from a cold and un- 
friendly disposition. Malone, 

^ Have their ingratitude in them, hereditary:] Hereditary, for 
by natural constitution. But some distem|)ers of natural consti- 
tution being called hereditary, he calls their ingratitude so. 

War burton. 
7 And nature, as it grows again toward earth, 
Isfashion*d/or the journey, dull, and heavy.] The same thought 
occurs in The Wife for a Month, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
*• Beside, the fair soul 's old too, it grows covetous, 
«* Which shows all honour is departed from us, 
*• And we are earth again." 

pariterque senescere tnentem.. Lucret I. Steevens. 
^ ^— ingeniously — "1 Ingenious \» as anciently used instead of ««- 
genuous. So, in The Taming of the Shrev:.- 

** A course of learning and ingenious studies.^* Reed. 
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Into a great estate : when he was poor, 

ImprisonM, and in scarcity of friends, 

1 clear'd him with five talents : Greet him from me ; 

Bid him suppose, some good necessity 

Touches his friend,' which craves to be remember'd 

With those five talents: — that hady— [ro FlavJ give it 

these fellows 
To whom 'tis instant due. Ne'er speak, or think, 
That Timon's fortunes 'mong his friends can sink. 
Flav. I would, I could not think it ;^ That thought is 

bounty's foe ; 
Being free' itself, it thinks all others so. \Exeunt, 




ACT III SCENE I. 

The same. A Room in LucuUus's Houee, *^ 

Flaminius waiting. Enter a Servant to him, 

Serv. I have told my lord of you, he is coming down 
to you. ^ 

Fiam. I thank you, sir. 

Enter LucuLLus. 
Serv. Here 's my lord. 

• Bid him suppose, tome good neeestlty 
Touches his/riendf'] Good, as it may afford Vcntidius an op- 
portunity of exercising his bounty, and relieving bis friend, in re- 
turn for his former kindness:— or, some honest necessity, not the 
coTisequence of a villainous and ignoble bounty. I rather think this 
latter is the meaning. Malone, 
So afterwards : 

•« If his occasion were not virtuous, 
** I should not urg« it lialf so fiiithfuUy." Steevens. 
1 Ivotttd, I could not think it; C^c ] I concur in opinion with 
some former editors, that the words — thini- it, should be omitted. 
Every reader will mentally insert them from the speecli of Ti- 
mon, though they are not expressed in that of Flavius. The la.\vs 
of metre, in my judgment, should supersede the authority of the 
players, who appear in many instances to have taken a designed 
ellipsis for an error of omission, to the repeated injury of our au- 
thor*s versification. I would read : 

/ would, I could not : That thought '* bounty's foe — . Steevens. 
. s T'^'fi'^ "*] i* Uberalp not parsimonious. Johnson, 
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Lucul. [aeide] One of Lord Timon's men I a gift, I 
warrant. Why, this hits right ; I dredmt of a silver ba- 
son and ewer 3 to-night. Flaminius, honest Flaminius ; 
you are very respectively welcome, sir.* — Fill me some 
wine.— [^j:-?V Serv.] And how does that honourable, 
complete, free-hearted gentleman of Athens, thy very 
^untiful good lord and master ? 

Flam. His health is well, sir. 

JLucuL 1 am right^glad that his health is well, sir: 
And what hast thou there under thy cloak, pretty Fla- 
minius? 

Flam, 'Faith, nothing but am empty box, sir; which, 
in my lord's behalf, 1 come to entreat your honour to 
supply; who, ha\ing great and instant occasion to use 
fifty talents, hath sent to your lordship to furnish him ; 
nothing doubting your present assistance therein. 

LxicuL La, la, la, la, — nothing doubting, says he? alas, 
^ood lord 1 a noble gentleman 'tis, if he would not keep 
so good a house. Many a time and often I have dined 

3 . a sther xiViSon and ewer — ] These utensils of silver being 

much in request in Shaksp^&re's time, he has, as usual, not scru- 
pled to place them in the house of an Athenian nobleman. So 
again, in The Taming of the Shrew : 

«« my house within the city 

" Is richly furnished with plate and gold ; 
" Basons and ewers to lave her dainty hands.'* 
See Vol. VI, p. 104, n. 3. Malone, 

Our author, 1 believe, has introduced basons and ev:ers where 
they would certainly have been found. The Romans appear to 
have had them; and the forms of their utensils were generally 
copied from those of Greece. . 

These utensils are not linfrequently mentioned by Homer. 
Thus, in Chapman's version of the twenty-fourth liiad: 

«* This said, the chamber-maid that held the ewre and ha,- 

sin by, 
•* He bade powre water on his hands : ^." . 
Again, in the fifteenth Odyssey^ by the same translator: 

*• The handmaid water brought, and gave to stream 
*• From out a fair and golden evser to them, 
** From whose hands, to a silver cauldron^ fled 
•• The troubled wave^'* Steerens. 

4 „«_ ,pe>7 respectively wW<;owe, «>.] i. c.jespectfullyw So, in 
King John: 

" *T\fi too respective,'* &c. 
Sec Vol. VII, p. 295, n. 4. Steepens. 
VOL. XV. I i 
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^ith hixn» and told him on \ *, and come again to supper 
to him, of purpose to have him spend less : and yet he 
-would embrace no counsel, take no warning by my com- 
ing. Every man has his faulty and honesty is his ;' I have 
told him on % but I could never get him from it. 
Rc'enter Servant, with Wine. 

Serv. Please your lordship, here is the wine- 

LucuL Flaminius, I have noted thee always wise. 
Here 's to thee. 

Flam, Your lordship speaks your pleasure. 

Lucul. 1 have observed thee always for a towardly 
prompt spirit? — give thee thy due, — and one that knows 
what belongs to reason ; and canst use the time well, if 
the time use thee well : good parts in thee.— Get you 
gone, sirrah.— £ 7b the Servant, who goes ott^.J- Draw 
nearer, honest Flaminius. Thy lord 's a bountiful gentle- 
man : but thou art wise ; and thou knowest well enough, 
although thou comest to me, that this is no time to lend 
money ; especially upon bare friendship, without securi- 
ty. Here 's three solidares® for thee; good boy, wink at 
me, and say, thou saw'st nie not. Fare thee well. 

Flam, Is 't possible, the world should so much differ ; 
And we alive, that liv'd V Fly, damned baseness. 
To him that worships thee. [ Throiinng the Money away. 

Lucid. Ha! Now 1 see, thou art a fool, and fit for thy 
master. ' [A'xi/ Lucul. 

Flam. May these add to the number that may scal4- 
thee 1 
Let molten coin be thy damnation/ 

^ Every man hat his faulty and honesty it hiti\ Honetty does not 
here mean probity, but liberality. M. Mason. 

^ — — three soUdares — .] I believe this coin is from the mint of 
the poet. Steevent. 

7 And vte aliw^ that liv^d?"] i. e. And we who were alive then, 
alive now. As much as to say, in to thort a time. Warburton. 

« Let molten coin be thy damnation^'] Perhaps the poet alludes ta 
the punishment inflicted on M. Aquilius by Mithridates. In The 
Shepherd *t Calendar, however ^ Lazarus declares himself to have 
seen in hell ** a great number of wide cauldrons and kettles, full 
of boyling U^ad and oyle, with other hot metals molten, in the 
which were plunged and dipped the covetous men and women, 
for to fulfill and replenish them of their insatiate covetise." 

Again, in an ancient bl. 1. ballad, entitled. The Bead Man^e 
Song : 
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Thou disease of a friend,* and not himself I 

Has friendship such a faint and milky heart, 

It turns in less than two nights ? ^ O you gods, 

I feel my master's passion !> This slave 

Unto his honour,* has my lord's meat in him : 

Why should it thrive, and turn to nutriment, 

When he is tum'd to poison ? 

O, may diseases only work upon 't ! 

And, when he is sick to death,* let not that part of nature* 

Wliich my lord paid for, be of any power 

To expel sickness, but prolong his hour !* \_Exih 

« And ladles full of melted gold 

** Were poured downe their throates." 
Mr. M. Mason thinks that Flaminius more <' probably alludes to 
the story of Marcus Crassus and the Parthians, who are said to 
have poured molten gold down his throaty as a reproach and pu- 
nishment for bis avarice.'* Steevens. 

» Thou disease of a friend,^ So, in King Lear: 
«< _-> my daughter'; 
" Or rather, a ditease*' &c. Steevens. 

1 It turns in less than two nights?] Alluding to the turning or 
acescence of mUk. Johnson. 

2 ^^-^^patsimf] i. c. suffering. So, in Macbeth: 

" You shall offend him, and extend his passion.** 
i. e. prolong his suffering. Steevens. 

* Unto his honour,] Thus the old copy. What Flaminius seems 
to mean is, — This slave (to the honour of his character) has, &c. 
The modern editors read — Unto this hour, which may be right. 

Steeifens. 

1 should have no doubt in preferring the modem reading, unto 
this hoWf as it is by far the stronger expression, so probably the 
right one. M. Mason. 

Mr. Ritson is of the same opinion. Steevens. 

4 — — to death,] If these words, which derange the metre 
were omitted, would the sentiment of Flaminius be impaired ? 

Stee<oens. 

« — Q^natOre— ] So the common copies. Sir Thomas Han- 
mer reads-— fl«rtt/re. Johnson. 

Of nature is surely the most expressive reading. Flaminius con- 
siders that nutriment which L,ncullus had for a length of time 
received at Timon's table, as constituting a great part of bis ani- 
mal system. Steevens. 

• .^— his hour /] i. e. the hour of sickness. His for its. Steevens. 
Mis in almost every scene of these plays is used for its, but 

here, I think, «« his hour" relates to Lucullus, and means his fife. 
If my notion be well founded, we must understand that the 
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SCENE II. 

The same. A fiubtick Place, 

iCw/^r Lucius, vnth Three Strangerd. 

Luc Who, the lord Timon? he is my very good friend, 
and an honourable gentleman. 

1 Sfran. We know him for no less,^ though we arc but 
strangers to him. But 1 can tell you one thing, my lord, 
and which I hear from common rumours ; now lord Ti- 
mon's happy hours are done* and past, and his estate 
shrinks from him. 

Luc, ¥y no, do not believe it; he cannot want for 
money. 

2 Stran. But believe you this, my lord, that, not long 
ago, one of his men was with the lord Lucullus, to bor-^ 
TOW so many talents ;• nay, urged extremely for 't, and 

Steward wishes that the life of Lutullus may be prolonged only 
for the purpose of his being miserftble ; that sickness may <* play 
the torturer by small and small/' and ** have him nine whole yeaitt 
in killing." — *• Live loath'd and long /** says Timon in a subsequent 
Bcene; and again: 

** Decline to your confounding contraries^ 
" And yet confusion live/** 
This indeecl is nearly the meaning, if, with Mr. Steevens, we 
understand hh hour to mean the hour of ticknett: and it must be 
owned that a line in Samlet adds support to his interpretation: 
" This physick but prolongs thy sicily days^* Malone* 
Mr. Malone'a interpretation may receive further support from 
a passage in Cariolanus, where Menenius says to the Roman sen- 
tinel: <*Be that you are, long,- and your misery increase witk 
your age." SteevcM. 

7 IFe know him far no, Usai] That is, wc? >»otv him by report to be 
716 lest than ) ou represent him, though we are strangers to his per- 
son, yohnson. 

To knoviy in the present, and several other instances, is used 
by our author for-— /o ackno-mledge. So, in Coriolamut Act V, so. v: 

" You are to Jhtovt 

" That prosperously I have attempted, and 
** With bloody passage led your wars — ." &c. Steevent. 
— are done — •] i. e. consumed. See Vol. X, p. 88, n. 5. 

MaUme. 

a .-.— to borrovj so many talents ;] Such is the readmg of the 

old copy. The modern editors read arbitrarily— ^/E/ry talents. So 

manvisnot an uncommon colloquial expression for an indefinite 

number. The Stranger might not know the exact sum. Steeven^- 
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showed what necessity belonged to *t, and yet was de- 
nied. 

JLuc, How? 

2 Stran, I tell you, denied, my lord. 

Luc. What a strange case was that ? now, before the 
gods, I am ashamed on 't. Denied that honourable man ? 
there was veiy little honour show'd in 'fe. For my own 
part, I must needs confess, I have received some small 
kindnesses from him, as money, plate, jewels, and such 
like trifles, nothing comparing to his ; yet, had he mis- 
took him, and sent to me,* I should ne'er have denied 
his occasion so many talents.^ 

So, Queen Elizabeth to one of her parliaments: <' And for me, 
it shall be auificient that a marble stone declare that a queen 
having reigned tuch a time, [i. e. the time that she should have 
reigned, whatever time that might happen to be,] lived and died 
a virgin." 

So, Holinshed : " The bishop commanded his servant to bring 
bim the book bound in white vellum, lying in his study, in such a 
place." We should now write in a certain place. 

Again, in the Account-book, kept by Empson in the time of 
Henry the Seventh, and quoted by Bacon in his History of that 
king: 

*' Item^ Received of tuch a one five marks, for a pardon to be 
procured, and if the pardon do not pass, the money to be repaid." 

** He sold to muck of his estate, when he came of age," (mean- 
ing a certain portion of his estate) is yet the phraseology of Scot- 
land. Malone* 

1 — j^ef, had he mistook him, and sent to me,"] We should 
read: mislooi*d bim^ i. e. overlooked, neglected to send to him. 

■ Warburton. 

I rather read, yet had he not ^nistook him,, and sent to me. 

yohnson. 

Mr. Edwards proposes to read-^ef had he missed him. Lucius 
has just declared that he had had fewer presents from Timon, 
than Lucullus had received, who therefore ought to have been 
the first to assist him. Yet, says he, had Timon mistook him, or 
overlooked that circumstance^ and sent to me, I should not have 
denied &c. Steevens. 

That is, *• had he (Timon) mistaken himself and sent to me, 
I would ne'er" &c. He means to insinuate that it would have been 
a kind of mistake in Timon to apply to a person who had received 
such trifling favours from him, in pi-eference to Lucullus, who had 
received much greater; but if Timon had made that mistake, he 
should not have denied him so many talents. M. Mason. 

Had he mistook Aim, means, had he by mistake thought him 
under less obligations than me, and sent to me accordingly. 

I i 3 Heath, 
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Enter Servilius. 

Ser. See, by good hap, yonder 's my lord ; I have sweat 
to see his honour.— My honoured lord, ■— [ToIajq, 

Luc, Servilius? you are kindly met, sir. Fare thee 
well: — Commend me to thy honourable-virtuous lord, 
my very exquisite friend. 

Ser, May it please your honour, my lord hath sent 

Luc. Ha ! what has he sent ? I am so much endeared 
to that lord ; he *s ever sending : How shall 1 thank him, 
ihinkest thou I And what has he sent now ? 

Ser. He has only sent his present occasion now, my 
lord ; requesting your lordship to supply his instant use 
>vith so many talents.^ 

Luc, I know, his Lordship is but merry with me ; He 
cannot want fifty-five hundred talents. 

Ser, Bui in the mean time he wants less, my lord, 
rf.his occasion were not virtuous,** 
I should not urge it half so faithfully.* 

I think with Mr. Steevens that him relates to Timon, and that 
mistook him is a reflective participle. Matone, 

^ denief^ his occasion so many taletits.'\ i. e. a certain number 

of talents, such a number as he might liappen to want. This 
passage, us well as a former, (see n. 9, p. 364,) shovis that the 
text below is not corrupt. Malone. 

3 «_ TO,7^ so many talents.'] Such again is the reading- with 
which, the old copy supplies us. Probably the exact number oita- 
knts sxianted was not expressly set down by Shakspeare. If this 
was the case, the player who represented the character, spoke 
of the first number that was uppermost in his mind; and the 
printer, who copied from the play-house books, put down an in- 
definite for the <lefinite sum, which remained unspecified.~The 
modern editors read again in this instance, Jifty taUnts. Perhaps 
the Servant brought a note withfalm which he tendered to Lucul- 
his. Steevens. 

There is, I am confident, no error. I have n^et with this kind of 
phraseology in many books of Shakspeare's age. lr\ ^iius Casitf 
we have the phrase used here. Lucilius says to his adversary : 
** There is so much, that thou wilt iHi me straight." 

Maione,. 

^ If his occasion were not virtuous,] Virtuous for strong, forcible, 
jMPessing. Warburton. 

The meaning may more natumlly be^^If he did not want it for 
t good use. yohnson. 

Dr. Johnson's explication is certainly right. — We had before: 
«* Some gtyod necessity touches his fi'iend." Malone. 

-5 — half so faithfully.] Faithfully for fervently. Therefore, 
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Luc, Dost thou speak seriously, Servilius \ 

Ser. Upon my soul, 'tis true, sir. 

Luc. What a wicked beast was I, to disfurnish myself 
against such a good time, when i might have shown my- 
self honourable ? how unluckily it happened, that I sliould 
purchase the day before for a little part, and undo a great 
deal of honour r« — Servilius, no^y before the gods, I am 
not able to do *t ; the more beast, 1 say : — I was sending 
to use lord Timon myself, these gentlemen can witnessj 
but I would not, for the wealth of Athens, 1 had done it 

without more ado, the Oxford editor alters the text to ftrventlju 
But he might have seen, that Shakspeare used faithfully for fer- 
vently^ as in the former part of the sentence he hftd used virtuous 
for forcible. Warburton, 

Zeal or fervour usually attending fidelity. Malone. 

6 That 1 should purchase the day before for a little part, and undo 
a great deal of honour?] Thougli there is a seeming plausible an* 
titnesis in the terms, 1 am very well assured they are corrupt at 
the bottom. For a little part of what ? Honour is the only sub- 
stantive that follows in the sentence. How much is the antit^icsis 
improved by the sense which ray emendation gives ? " Tliat I 
should purchase for a little dirt^ and undo a great deal of honour !'' 

Theobald. 

This emendation is received, like all others, by Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, but neglected by Dr. Warburton. I think Theobald 
right in suspecting a corruption; nor is his emendation injudi- 
cious, though perhaps we may better read, purchase the day before 
for a little park. Johnson. 

I am satisfied with the old reading, w hich is sufficiently in our 
author's manner. By purchasing what brought me but little ho- 
nour, I have lost the more honourable opportunity of supplying 
the wants of my friend. Dr. Farmer, however, suspects a quibble 
between honour in its common acceptation, and honour (i. e. the 
lordship of a place) in a legal sense. See Jacob's Dictionary. 

Steevens. 

I am neither satisfied with the amendments proposed, or with 
Steevens's explanation of tlie present reading ; and have liitfre 
^oubt but we should read ** purchase for a little /)or^**" instead of 
partt and the meaning will then be — << How unlucky was I to have 
purchased, but the day before, out of a little vanity, and by that 
means disabled myself from doing an honourable action." Port 
means skovt, or magnificence. M. Mason. 

X believe Dr. Johnson^s reading is the true one. I once suspect- 
ed the phrase " purchase /or/" but a more attentive examination 
of our author's works and those of his contemporaries, has shown 
me the folly of suspecting corruptions in the text, merely be- 
cause it exhibits a different phraseology from that used at this 
da^. Malone. 
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now. Commend me bountifully to his good lordship ^, 
and I hope, his honour will conceive the fairest of me,, 
because I have no power to be kind : — And tell him this 
from me, I count it one of my greatest afflictions, say, 
that 1 cannot pleasure such an honourable gentleman. 
. Good Servilius, will you befriend me so far, as to use 
mine own words to him ? 
Ser. Yes, sir, I shall. 

Luc, I will look you out a good turn, Servilius 

£jExit Sbk. 
True, as you said, Timon is shrunk, indeed ; 
And he, that 's once denied, will hardly speed. [£xiVLi7g. 

1 Stran, Do you observe this, Hostiiius ?^ 

2 Stran, Ay, too well. 
1 Stran, Why this 

Is the world's soul ; and just of the same^Diece 
Is every flatterer's spirit. • Who can call him 
Ills friend, that dips in the same dish ?^ for, in 

» Do you obserw tkit, ffostiiiusP'] I am willing to believe, fortbe 
take of metre, that our author wrote : 
Q^ervcyou this, Hostiiius? 

Jy, too vfell. Steevens. 

9 fiattcrerU spirit.] This is Dr. Warburton's emendatioD. 

The otlier [modern] editions read : 
Why^ this is the world* s soul; 
And jnst of the same piece is every fiatterer^s sport. 
Mr. Upton has not unluckily transposed the two final words« thus : 
Why. this is the world* s sport; 

Of the same piece is every Jlatterer*s soul. ** 

The passage is not so obscure as to provoke so much enquiry. 
This, says he, is the soul or spirit of the world : every flatterer plays 
the same game, makes sport with the confidence of his friend. 

yohnson^ 
Mr. M. Mason prefers the amendment of Dr. Warburton to 
the transposition of Mr. Upton. Steevens. 

The emendation, spirit, belongs not to Dr. Warburton, but to 
Mr. Theobald Tlie word was frequently pronounced as one syl- 
lable, and sometimes, I think, written sprite. Hence the corrup- 
tion was easyj whilst on the other hand it Is highly improbable 
that two words so distant from each other as soul and sport [or 
spirit'] should change places. Mr. Upton did net take the trouble 
to look into the old copy ; but finding «ov/ and sport the final words 
of two lines in Mr. Pope's and the subsequent editions, took it for 
granted they held the same situation in the original edition, which 
we see was not the case. I do not believe this speech was intend- 
ed by the author for verse. Malone. 
9 '■'^^^ that dips in the same dish?] This phrase is scriptural; 
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My knowing, Timon has been this lord's father. 
And kept his credit with his purse ; 
Supported his estate ; nay, Timon's money 
Has paid his men their wages : He ne'er drinks, 
But Timon's silver treads upon his lip ; 
And yet, (O, see the monstrousness of man 
When he looks out in an ungrateful shape I) 
He does deny him in respect of his,^ 
What charitable men afford to beggars. 

3 Stran. Religion groans at it. 

1 Stran. For mine own pact, 

I never tasted Timon in mv life, . 
Nor came any of his bounties over me, 
"I'o mark me for his friend ; yet, I protest, 
For his right noble mind, illustrious virtue, 
And honourable carriage. 
Had his necessity made use of me, 
I would have put my wealth into donation. 
And the best half should have return'd to him,^ 

** He that dippeth his hand with me in the dish.** St. Matthe^p 
XXTij 23. Steevem. 

1 in resptct ofhi*,'] i. e. considering Timon's claim for what 

he asks. War burton. 

In respect of his fortune : what Lucius denies to Timon is in pro- 
portion to what Lucius possesses, less than the usual alms given 
by good men to beggars, yohnson. 

• Does not his refer to the /i/& of Timon? — Though Lucius him- 
self drink from a silver cup which was Timon's gift to him, he re- 
fuses to Timon, in return, drink from any cup. Henley* 

^ I would ^a.'oeput my wealth into donation, 
And the best half should haw return'd to Aim,] Sir Thomas 
Hanmer reads; 

/ would haw put my wealth into partition. 
And the best half should have attomM to him, -r— . 
Dr. Warburton receives attorn*d. The only difficulty is in the 
word returned, which, since he had Peceiv*d nothing from him, 
cannot be used but in a very low and licentious meaning. 

yohnson. 
Had his necessity made use of me, I would have put my fortune into 
a condition to be alienated, and the best half of what I had gained my ^ 
self, or received from others, should hane found its way to him. Ei- 
ther such licentious exposition must be allowed, or the passage 
remain in obscurity, as some readers may not choose to receive 
Sir Thomas Hanmer's emendation. 
The following lines, however, in Hamlet, Act II, sc.ii, per-. 
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So much I love his heart: But, I perceive, 
Men must learn now with pity to dispense : 
For policy sits above conscience. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

The same. A Room in Sempronius's House, 

Enter Semp&onius, and a Servant of Tiraon's. 

Sem, Must he Heeds trouble me in 't? Humph! 'Bove 
all others \ 
He might have tried lord Lucius, or Lucullus ; 
And now Ventidius is wealthy too, 

suades me that my explanation af-^fiut my wealth into donation-^ 
13 somewhat doubtful : 

*' Put your dread pleasures more into command 

" Than to entreaty." 
Agatn^ in CymJfeiine, Act III, sci iv: 

" And mad St me put into contempt the suits 

•* Of princely fellows,** &c. 
Perhaps the stranger means to say, I would have treated my 
wealth as a present originally received from him, and on this occa- 
sion have returned him the half of that whole for which I sup* 
posed m>self to be indebted to bis bounty. Lady Macbeth has 
nearly tbe same sentiment : 

«• ■ IB compt 

•* To make their audit at your highness' pleasure, 

** Still to return your own." Steeven^. 
The difBcuIty of this passage arises from the word returned* 
Warbunon proposes to read attorned; but that word always relates 
to persons, not to things. It is the tenant that attorns, not the 
lands. The meaning of this passage appears to be this : — «* Though 
I never tasted of Timon*s bounty, yet I have such an esteem for 
his virtue, that had he applied to me, I should have considered 
my wealth as proceeding from his donation, and have retrvMiMf half 
of it to him again.^' To put his wealth into donation, means, to 
. put it down in account as a donation, to suppose it a donation. 

Jf . Maton. 
I have no doubt that the latter very happy interpretation given 
by Mr. Steevens is the true one. Though (says the speaker) I 
never tasted Timon's bounty in my life, I would have aupposedmy 
whole fortune to have been a gift from him, &c. So, in the com- 
mon phrase, — Put yourself [i. e. suppose yourself] in my place. 
The passages quoted by Mr. Steevens fully support the phrase-* 
into donation. 

*'jReturn*d to him" necessarily includes the idea of having cof»i» 
jfrom him, and therefore can not mean simply— ^/^m/ its vay^ the 
interpretation first given by Mr. Steevens. Malane* 
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Whom he redeem'd from prison;^ AU these three* 
Owe their estates unto him. 

Ser-v, O my lord, 

They have all been touch'd/ and found base metal ; for 
They have all denied him I 

Sem, How ! have they denied him ? 

Has Ventidius^ and Lucullus denied him ? 
And does he send to me? Three? humph I—- 



I am dissatisfied with my former explanation; which arose 
from my inattention to a sense in which our author very frequent- 
ly uses the verb— to return: i. e. to reply. Thus, in King Mick^ 
ardlJ: 

«• Northumberland, say— thus the king returns; — -. 
Again, in Troilus and Cretsida: 

'' Returns to chiding fortune :" 
i. e. replies to it. Again, in King Henry V: 

«« The Dauphin 

*• jRetums us^-that his powers ar^not yet ready," . 
The sense of the passage before us therefore will be: — The 
best half of my wealth should have been the reply I would have 
made to Timon : I would have ansviered his requisition with the 
best half of what I am worth. Steepens, 

3 And nov) Ventidius is v)ealthy too. 

Whom he redeem' d from prison.''] This circumstance likewise 
occurs in the anonymous unpublished comedy of Timon.- 
" O yee ingrateful ! have I freed yee 
** From bonds in prison, to requite me thus, 
** To trample ore mee in my misery ?•' Malone. 

4 ..^^^ these three — ] The word three was inserted by Sir T. 
Hanmer to complete the measure j as was the exclamation 0, for 
the same reason, in the following speech. Stecvens. 

* They have all Seen touch'd,] That is, tried, alluding to the 
touchstone- Johnson. 

So, in King Richard III: 

" O Buckingham, now do I play the touch, 

" To try, if thou be current gold, indeed.** Steepens. 
6 Ifas Ventidius 8tc.] With this mutilated and therefore rugged 
speech no ear accustomed to harmony can be satisfied. Sir Tho- 
mas Hanmer thus reforms.the first part of it: 

JIave Lucius, and Ventidius, and Lucullus, 

Denied him all? and does he send to m.e? 
Yet we might better, I think, read with a later editor ; 

Denied hi^m, say you ? and does he send to me? 

Three? humph.' 

It shons &c. 
But I can only point mit metrical dilapidations which I profbss my 
inability to repair. Steewem. 
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It shows but little love or judgment in him. 

Must I be his last refuge ? His friends, like physicians, 

Thrive, give him over;^ Must I take the cure upon me? 

He has much disgrac'd me in 't ; I am angry at him, 

That might have known my place : I see no sense for 'tj 

But his occasions might have woo'd me first; 

For, in my conscience, I was the first man 

That e'er received gift from him : 

And does he think so backwardly of me now, 

That I '11 requite it last ? No : So it may prove 

An argument of laughter to the rest, 

And 1 amongst the lords be thought a fool.^ 

I had rather than the worth of thrice the sum, 

He had sent to me first, but for my mind's sake ; 

I had such a courage • to do him good. But now retumy 

7 mmmm. fftf fficndt^ Ukt phyttchmtt 
Thrive, ^{«e hvm averf\ Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, trfd^ 
plausibly enough. Instead of three proposed by Mr. Pope, I 
should read thrice. But perhaps the old reading is the true. 

Perhaps we should read^xArivV. They gne him cwr ^hri^d: 
that is, prepared far immediate death by thr^t. Tyrvthitt. 

Perhaps the following passage in Webster's Dutches* of Maljy^ 
IS the best comment after all : 

" .1 __ Physicians thus 

*« With their hands full (f money ^ use to giw o*er 
"Their patients." 
The passage will then mean t^** His friends, like physician^ 
thrive by liis bounty and fees, and either relinquish, and forsake 
him^ or give his case up as desperate." To give over in The Taming 
of the Shrevi has no reference to the irremediable condition of a 
patient, but simply means to leave, to forsake, to quit : 
" And therefore let me be thus bold with you 
*« To give you over at this first encounter, 
*« Unles you will accompany me thither." Steevens, 

^ And J amongst the lords be thought a fool,'} [Old copy— a«J 
^mmgst lords be thought a fool'] The personal pronoun was inserted 
by the editor of the second folio. Malone. 

I have changed the position of the personal pronoun, and added 
the for the sake of metre, which, in too many parts of this play, 
as incorrigible. Steevens. 

9 / had such a courage -— ] Such an ardour, such an eager desire. 

yohnson, 

1 Excellent f Sic] 1 suppose the former part of this speech to 
have been originally written inverse, as well as the latter; though 
the phtyers have printed it as prose (omitting several syllabjes 
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And with their faint reply this answer join ; 
Who bates mine honour, shall not know my coin. \_Extt, 
Serv, Excellent 1^ Your lordship 's a goodly villain. The 
'devil knew not what he did, when he made man politick ; 
he crossed himself by 't : and I cannot think, but, in tho 
end, the villainies of man will set him clear .^ How fairly 

necessary to the metre) it cannot now be restored without sucli 
additions as no editor is at liberty to insert in the text. Steevens, 

1 suspect no omission whatsoever here. Malone. 

2 The devil knev9 not vahal he did, ivhen he made man politick; he 
crossed himself hy 'f .• attd I cannot think, but, in the end, the villainies 
rf mhn viillset him clear.] I cannot but think, that the negative 
not has intruded into this passage, and the reader will think se 
too, when he reads Dr. Warburton's explanation of the next 
words^ yohnson. . 

"'^^ Villi tet him clear."} Set him clear does not mean acquit him 
before heaven; for then the devil must be supposed toknoxu what 
he did ; but it signifies puxzle him, outdo him at his own weapons. 

Warhurton. 

How the devil, or any 6ther being, should be »et clear by beiny 
puzzled and outdone, the commentator has not explained. When 
in a crowd we would have an opening made, we say, Stand clear, 
that is, out of the way of danger. With some affinity to this use, 
though not without great harshness, to set clear, may be to set 
aside. But I believe the original corruption is the insertion of the 
negative, which was obtruded by some transcriber, who supposed 
trossed to mean thwarted, when it meant, exemptedfrom evil. The 
use of crossing by way of protection or purification, was probably 
not worn out m Shakspeare's time. The sense of set clear is now 
easy ; he has no longer the guilt of tempting man. To tross him- 
self may mean, in a very familiar sense, to clear his score, to get out 
rf debt, to quit his reckoning. He knew not what he did, may mean, 
he knew not how much good he was doing himself. There is no 
need of emendation. Johnson. 

Perhaps Dr. Warburton's explanation is the true one. Clear is 
an adverb, er so used ; and Dr. Johnson's Dictionary observes, 
that to set means, in Addison, to embarrass, to distress, to per- 
plex. — If then the devil made men politick, he has thwarted his 
own interest, because the superior cunning of msui will at last 
puzzle him, or be above the reach of his temptations. Toilet. 

Johnson's explanation of this passage is nearly right; but I 
don't see how the insertion of the negative injures the sense, or 
why that should be considered as a corruption. Servilius means 
to say, that the devil did not foresee the advantage that would 
arise to himself from thence, when he made men politick. He 
redeemed himself by it ; for men will, in the end, become so mucl^ 
more villainous than he is, that they will set him clear; he will 
appear innocent when compared to them. Johnson has rightly ex- 
VOL. XV. K k 
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this lord strives to appear foul ? takes virtuous copies to 
be wicked ; like those that, under hot ardent zeal, would 
set whole realms on fire.^ 
Of such a nature is his politick love# 

pUined the words, *' he crossed himself by it."— So, in tymbeiine, 
Posthumous says of himself— 

« It is I 

•* That all the abhorred things o* the earth amende 

" By being worse than they." M. Mason. 
The meaning, I think, is this : The devil did not inon fvhat he 
vfos about, [how much his reputation for wickedness would be di« 
minished] %ohen he made man crqjfiy and interested f he thv>arted him" 
Mlf by itf [by thus raising up rivals to contend with him in ini- 
quity, and at length to surpass him ;] and 1 cannot but thini that 
at last the enormities of mankind ^ill rise to such a height, as to m^iie 
ewn Satan himself, in comparison, appear (what be would least of 
all wish to be) spotless and innocent* 

Clear is in many other places used by our author and the cott«- 
temporary writers, for innocent. So, in The Tempest: 

<« _ nothing but heart's sorrow, 

** And a clear life ensuing." 
AgM, in Macbeth: 

«« _.^ This Duncan 

*♦ Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

** So clear in his great o^/Ce, — ." 
Again, in the play before us : 

^* Roots, ye clear gods !" 
Again^ in Marlowe's Zust^s Dom.inion, 1657 i 

" - I know myself am clear 

" As is the new-born infant." Malone* 
The deviVa folly in making man politick, is to appear in this, 
that be will, at the long run be too many for his old master, and 
l^t free of hisboi\ds. The villainiefi of man are to set himself 
clear, not the devil, to whom he is supposed to be in thraldoni. 

Hitson. 

Concerning this difficult passage, I claim no other merit than 

that of having left before the reader the notes of all the commeor 

tators. I myself am in the state of Dr. Warburton's dev'd,*^puZ' 

ssled, instead of being set dear by them. Steevens. 

3 -,— fa>M virtuous copies to be wicked; like those &c.] This is 
A reflection on the puritans of that time. These people were then 
set upon the project of new-modelling the ecclesiastical and civil 
■government according to scriptnre rules and examples ; which 
makes him say, that under zeal for the word of God, they vjould 
£et Kvhole realms on fire. So, Sempronius pretended to that warm 
affection and generous jealousy oif friendship, that is affronted, M 
Any other be applied to before it. At best the similitude is an 
flufeward one; but it fitted Jj^e audience^ though not the speaker. 

War burton. 
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This was my lord's best hope ; now all are fled, 

Save the gods only :^ Now his friends are dead, 

Doors, that were ne*er acquainted with their wards 

Many a bounteous year, must be employed 

Now to guard sure their master. 

And this is all a liberal course allows ; 

Who cannot keep his wealth, must keep his house.<^ 

SCENE IV. 

The same, A Hall in Timon's House. 

Enter Two Servants of Varro, and the Servant of Lu- 
cius, meeting TixtJS, Hohtensius, and other Ser^^ ~ 
vants to Timon's Creditors^ waiting his coming out. 

Yar. Serv. Well met ; good-morrow, Titus and Hor- 
tensius. 

Tit. The like to you, kind Varro. 

Hor. Lucius ? 

What, do we meet together ? 

Luc. Serv. Ay, and, I think, 

One business doea command us all ; for mine 
Is money. 

Tit. So is theirs and ours. 

Unter Philotus. 

Lue. Serv. And sir 

Philotus too ! 

Phi. Good day at once. 

Luc. Serv. Welcome, good brother. 

What do you think the hour ? 

Phi. Labouring for nine. 

Luc. Serv. So ^luch ? 

Phi. Is not my lord seen yet? 

Luc. Serv. Not yet. 

Phi. 1 wonder on 't ; he was wont to shine at seven. 

Luc. Serv. Ay, but the days are waxed shorter with 
him: 

* Save thefodt only:'] Old copy— Srrw only the gods. The trans* 
position is Sir Thomas Hanmer's. Steewns. 

*~^»^heep hii Aot»c<] i* e. keep within doors for fear of duns. 

yohnton. 
So» in Measure fat Measure^ Act III, se. ii : ** You win turn good 
husband now^ Poropey ; you will keep the house.** Steevens. 
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You must conader, that a prodigal course 

Is like the sun's ;* but not, like his, recoverable. 

I fear, 

'Tis deepest winter in lord Timon's purse ; 

That is, one may reach deep enough, and yet 

Find little.'' 

Phi. I am of your fear for that. 

Tit, I '11 show you how to observe a strange event. 
Your lord sends now for money. 

Hor. Most true, he does. 

Tit, And he wears jewels now of Timon's gift. 
For which I wait for money. 

Hor, It is against my heart. 

Luc, Serv, Mark, how strange it show^, 

Timon in this should pay more than he owes : 
And e'en as if your lord should wear rich jewels, 
And send for money for 'em. 

Hor. I am weary of this charge,^ the gods can wit- 
ness : 
I know, my lord hath spent of Timon's wealth. 
And now ingratitude makes it worse than stealth. 

1 Var. Serv, Yes, mine 's three thouaand crowns*; 
What 's yours ? 

Luc. Serv, Five thousand mine. 

1 Far. Serv, 'Tis much deep: and it should seem by 
jthe sum, ^ 

Your master's confidence was above mine j 
l^^lse, surely, his had equall'd.* 



- a prodigal course 



Is Hie the sun's ;'\ That is, like him in blaze and splendor. 
Soles occidere ^ redire possunt. CatuU. Johnson. 
Theobald, and tlie subsequent editors, elegantly enough, but 
without necessity, read — SLprodigars course. We have the same 
phrase as that in the text in the last couplet of the preceding 
scene : 

** And this is all a liheral course allows." Mahne. 
f — reach deep enough, and yet 
Find little.'] Still, perhaps, alluding to tlie eflTects of winter, 
during which some animals are obliged to seek their scanty pro- 
vision through a depth of snow. Steevens, 

8 / am 'toeary of this charge,"] That is, of this commission, of this 
employment. Johnson. 

9 Else, surely, his had equalled.] Should it not be, Else, surely, 
mine had equalled, Johnson, 
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Enter Flaminius. 
Tit, One of lord Timon'a men. 
Luc, Serv. Flaminius ! sir, a word 2 Tray, is my lord 
. ready to come forth ? 

The meAiiing^ of the passage is evidently and simi^y this : Your 
fnastert it seenu, had more confidence in lord Tinum than mine, other' 
iof«e his (1. e. my master's) debt (1. e. the money due to him from 
Timon) vjould certainly have been as great as your master's (i. e. as 
the money which Timon owes to your master ;) that is, my mas- 
ter being as rich as yours, could and would have advanced Timon 
as large a sum as your master has advanced him, if he, (my mas- 
ter) had thought it prudent to do so. Ritson, 

The meaning may be» ** The confidential friendship subsisting 
between your master I Lucius] and Timon, was greater than that 
subsisting between my master [Varro] and Timon; else surely 
the sum borrowed by Timon from your master had been equal to, 
and not greater than, the sum borrowed from mine ; and this 
equality would have been produced by the application made to - 
my master being raised from three thousand crowns to five thou- 
sahd.'* 

Two sums of unequal magnitude may be reduced to an equali- 
ty, as well by addition to the lesser sum, as by subtraction from 
the greater. Thus, if A has applied to B for ten pounds, and to 
C for five, and C requests that he may lend A precisely the same 
sum as he shall be furnished with by B, this may be done, either 
by Cs augmenting his loan, and lending ten pounds as well as B, 
or by B*s diminishing his loan, and, like C, lending only five 
pounds. The words of Varro's servant therefore may mean. Else 
surely the same sumshad been borrowed by Timon from both our 
masters. 

1 have preserved this interpretation, because I once thought it 
probable^ and because it may strike others as just. But the true 
explication 1 believe is this (which I also formerly proposed). His 
may refer to m/w. •* It should seem that the confidential friend- 
ship subsisting between your master and Timon, was greater than 
that subsisting between Timon and my master; else surely A/« 
sum, i. e. the sum borrowed from my master, [the last antece- 
dent] had- been as large as the sum borrowed from yours." 

The former interpretation (though I think it wrong,) I have 
stated thus precisely, and exactly in substance as it appeared se- 
veral years ago, (though the expression is a little varied,) because 
a Kemarker [Mr. Ritson] has endeavoured to represent it as 
unintelligible. 

This Rem^urker, however, it is observable, after saying, that he 
shaH take no notice of such see-sam conjectures, with great gravity 
proposes a comment evidently formed on the latter of them, as an 
original interpretation of his ovtn, on which the reader may safely 
rely. Malone, 
It must be perfectly clear, that the Reinarker could not be in- 
Kk3 
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Flam, No, indeedrhe is not. 

Tit, We attend his lordship ; 'pray, signify so much. 

Flam, I need not tell him that; he knows, you aretoo 
diligent. \_ExU Flam. 

Enter Flaviusi/io Cloak^ muffled, 

Luc, Serv, Ha ! is not that his steward muffled so I 
He goes away in a cloud : call him^ call him* 

Tit, Do you hear, sir? 

1 Far, Serv. By your leave, sir, 

Flav. What do you ask of me, my friend ? 

Tit, We wait for certain money here, sir. 

Flav, Ay, 

If money were as certain as your waiting, 
'Twere sure enough. Why then preferr'd you not 
Vour sums and bills, when your false masters eat 
Of my lord's meat ? Then they could smile, and fawn 
Upon his debts, and take down th' interest 
Into their gluttonous maws. You do yourselves but wrong, 
To stir me up ; let me pass quietly : 
Believe 't, my lord and 1 have made an end ; 
I have no more to reckon, he to spend. 

Z.UC, Serv, Ay, but this answer will not serve. 

Flav, If 'twill not,» 

'Tis not so base as you ; for you serve knaves. [.fixzV. 

1 Var, Serv, How ! what does his cashier'd worship 
mutter I 

2 Far, Serv, No matter what; he 's poor, and that 's 
revenge enough. Who can speak broader than he that 
has no house to put his head in ? such may rail ag^ainst 
great buildings. 

Enter Servilius.^ 
Tit, O, here 's Servilius; now we shall know 
Some answer. 

debted to a note whieh, so far as it is intenigible» seemt diame- 
trically opposite to his idea. It b equally so, that the editor [Mr. 
M&lone] haa aTailed himself of the above Remark, to vary the 
expression of his conjecture, and gave it a sense it would other- 
wise never have bad. Riuon* 

1 Jf'ivill nor,] Old copy — if 'twill not <er«e. I have ventured to 
omit the useless repetition of the verb— Mrve, because it injures 
the metre. Steeven*. 

a £nter Servilius.] It may be observed that Shakspeare haaoQ- 
skilfully filled his Greek story with Roman names, yohntm. 
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Ser, If I might beseeck you, gentlemen, 

To repair some other hour, I should much 
Derive from it:^ for, take it on ray soul, 
My lord leans wond'rously to discontent. 
His comfortable temper has forsook him ; 
He is much out of health, and keeps his chamber. 

Luc, Serv, Many do keep their chambers, are not sick : 
And, if it be so far beyond his health, 
Methinks, he should the sooner pay his debts, 
And make a clear way to the gods. 

Ser. Good gods I 

Tit. We cannot take this for an answer,* sir. 

Flam, [within] Servilius, help ! — my lord ! my lord I— 
Enter Timon, in a rage; Yla^Isivs following, 

Tim, What, are my doors oppos'd against my passage ? 
Have 1 been ever free, and must my house 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol ? 
The place, which I have feasted, does it now, 
Like all mankind, show me an iron heart? 

Luc, Serv, Put in now, Titus. 

Tit, My lord, here is my bill. 

Luc. Serv, Here *s mine. 

Nor, Serv, And mine, my lord,* 

Both Far, Serv, And ours, my lord. / 



• / should much 



Derive from it: &c.] Old copy: 
■ ■ I should 
Derive much from, it .• &c. 
For this slight transposition, by which the metre Is restored, I 
am answerable. Steevens, 

4 ^^^far an an«o«r,] The article an, which is deficient in the 
eld copy, was supplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer. Steevens, 

* Hor. Serv. And mine, my lord,'] In the old copy this speech is 
given to Varro. I have given it to the servant of Hortentiu*^ (who 
would naturally prefer his claim among the rest,) because to the 
following speech in the old copy is prefixed, 2 Var, which from 
the words»spoken [And our*, my lord.] meant, I conceive, thetvto 
servants of Varfo, In the modem editions this latter speech is 
given to Caphis, who is not upon the stage. Malone. 

This whole scene perhaps was strictly metrical, when it came 
from Shakspeare; but the present state of it is such, that it can- 
not be restored but by greater violence than an editor may be al- 
lowed to employ. I have therefore given it without the least at- 
tempt at arrangement. Stevoens, 
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Phi. All our biUs. 

Tim, Knock me down with 'em:^ cleave me to the 

girdle. 
Imc. Serv. Alas! my lord, 
Tim. Cut my heart in sums. 
Tit. Mine, fifty talents. 
Tim. Tell out my blood. 
Luc. Serv. Five thousand crowns, my lord^- 
Tim. Five thousand drops pays that.«-«-f 
What yours?— and yours? 

1 Far. Serv. My lord, 

2 Far. Serv. My lord,— — 

Tim. Tear me, take me, and the geds &11 on you ! 

lExit. 

Hor. 'Faith, I perceive, our masters may throw their 
caps at their money ; these debts may well be called des- 
perate ones, for a madm^ owes *em. \Ejceufi4i 
Re-enter Timon and Flavius. 

Ttm. They have e*en put my breath from me, the 
slaves: 
Creditors !— devils. 

'Flav. My dear lord, 

Tim. What if it should be so? 

Flav. My lord, 

T\m. I '11 have it so : — My steward ! 

Flopu. Here, my lord. 

Tim. So fitly ? Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Luculius, and Sempronius; all: 
I '11 once more feast the rascals.' 

^ Knock me dovm with 'em."] Timon quibbles. They present 
their written biiUf he catches at thewej<d> and alludes to the 
Mi* or battle-asesi which the anc»ent- soldiery carried^ and were 
still used byjthe watch in Shakspeare's time. See the scene be- 
tween Dogberry, &c. in Much Ado about Nothing, Voi. IV» p. 344, 
n. 4; Again, in Heywood's If you know not mic you knaoy Nobody^ 
1633» Second Part, Sir John Greshain says to his creditors: 
•* Friends, you cannot bear me down with your bUlt** Again, in 
Becker's Gulo Hombvok, 1609: <* — they durst not nrikc domt 
their customers with large biUs**^ SteevcM. 
7 So fitly? Go, bid all my friendt again, 

Lucius^ LkcuUus, and Sempronius ^ alh 

1*11 once more feast the rascals.'l Thus the second folio ; ex- 
cept that, by an apparent error of the press, we have— odi/ in- 
stead of aT\d. ' 
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Fiav, O my lord» 

You only speak from your distracted soul ; 
There is not so much left, to furnish out 
A moderate table. 

Tim, Be 't not in thy care ; go, 

I charge thee ; invite them all : let in the tide 
Of knaves once more; my cook and I '11 provide. 

SCENE V. 

The same. The Senate- Hbusie, 
The Senate sitting. jBw/er Alcibiades, attended. 

1 Sen, My lord, you have my voice to it ; the fault 's 
Bloody ; *tis necessary he should die : 

Nothing emboldens sin so much as mercy. 

2 Sen, Most true; the law shall bruise hini»® 
,^lci6. Honour, health, and compassion to the senate I 

The. first folio reads : 

LuciuSf Lucullus, and Semproniut Vllorxa : alh 
1 *ll once more fiast the rascals. 
Regularity of metre alone would be sufficient to decide in favour 
of the present text, which, with the second folio, rejects the for- 
tuitous and unmeaning aggregate of letters — Ullorxa. This Ul- 
lorxa, however, seems to have been considered as one of the " in- 
estimable stones, unvalued jewels," which *• emblaze the fore- 
head" of that august publication, the folio, 1623 ; and has been 
set, with becoming care, in the text of Mr. Malone. For my own 
part, like the cock in the fable, I am content to leave this gem 
on the stercoraceous spot where it was discovered. — Ullorxa (a 
name unacknowledged by Athens or Rome) must (if meant to 
have been introduced at all) have been a corniption as gross as 
others that occur in the same book, where we find Billingsgate in- 
stead of Basingstoke; Epton instead of Hyperiom and an ace in- 
stead of At4. Types, indeed, shook out of a hat, or shot from a 
dice-box, would often assume forms as legitimate as the proper 
names transmitted to us by Messieurs Hemings, Condell and C«. 
who very probably did not accustom themselves to spell even their 
own appellations with accuracy, or always in the same manner. 

Steepens, 

8 ^~^ shall bruise him.] The old copy reads^-shall bruise *em. 
The same mistake has happened often in these plays. In a subse- 
quent line in this scene we have in the old copy — with A/m, in- 
stead of— with 'em. For the correction, which is fully justified by 
the context, V ani answerable. Malone, 

Sir Thomas Hanmer also reads — bruise him* Steevens. 
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1 Sen, Now, captain ? 

jllcib, I am an humblo suitor to your virtues f 
For pity is the virtue of the law, 
And none but tyrants use it cruelly. 
It pleases timei and fortune, to lie heavy 
Upon a friend of mine, who, in hot blood, 
Hath stepp'd into the law, which is past depth ' 

To those that, without heed, do plunge into it. 
He is a man, setting his fate aside,* 
Of comely virtues:' 
Nor did he soil the fact with cowardice ; 
( An honour in him, which buys out his fault,) 
But, with a noble fury, and fair spirit. 
Seeing his reputation touch'd to death, 
He did oppose his foe : 
And with such sober and unnoted passion 
He did behave his anger, ere 'twas spent,^ 
As if he had but prov'd an argument. 

9 .^.^^ getting hi* fate aside f"] i. e. patting this action of hils, 
which was pre -determined by fate, out of the question. Stents* 
^ He is a man, fee] I have printed these lines after the original 
copy, except that, for an honour, it is there, and honour. All the 
latter editions deviate unwarrantably from the original^ and giv« 
the lines thus : 

He is a fnant setting his fault aside. 
Of virtuous honour, Hvhich buys out his fault i 
Nrr did he soil &c. yohnson. 
This licentious alteration of the text, with a thousand others 
df the same kind, was made by Mr. Pope. Malone. 
2 Andniaith such sober and uimoied passion 
He did behave his anger, ere ^twas spent, &c.] Unnoted for com- 
tnon, bounded. £eAa««, for curb, manage. Warburton. 
I would rather read : 

' and unnoted passion 

He did behave, ere v:as his anger spent. 
Unnpted passion means, I believe, an uncommbn command of his 
passion, such a one as has not hitherto been observed. Behave 
hit anger may, however, be right. In Sir W. D'Avenant's play of 
Tht yust Italian, 1630, behave is used in as singular a manner : 

*< How well my stars behave their influence." 
Again: 

**i You an Italian, sir, and thus 

<* Behave the knowledge of disgrace!" 
In both these instances, to behave is to manage, Steevens, 

*< Unnoted passion," I believe, means a passion operating m* 
wardly, but not accompanied with any external or b<MSterou8 ap- 
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1 Sen, You undergo too strict a paradox,' 
i^triving to make an ugly deed look fair : 
Your words have took sucli painS) as if they laboured 
To bring manslaughter into form, set quarrelling 
Vpon the head of valour ; which, indeed, 
Is valour misbegot, and came into the world 
When sects and factions were newly born : 
He *s truly valiant, that can wisely suHer 
The worst that man can breathe ;* and make his wrongs 
His outsides ; wear them like his raiment, carelessly i 

pearances; so regukted and subdued, that no spectator could 
note, or observe, its operation. 

The old copy reads — He did behoane &c which does not afford 
any very clear meaning. Behave^ which Dr. Warburton inter- 
prets, managef was introduced by Mr. Rowe. I doubt the text is 
not yet right. Our author so very frequently converts nouns Into 
verbs, that I have sometinies thought he might have written—- 
** He did behalve his anger/' — i. e. suppress it. So, Milton: 
" —yet put he not forth all his strength, 
•* But check'd it mJd-voay:' 

Behave, however, is used by Spenser, in his Fairy ^ueen, B. I, 
c. iii, in a sense that will suit sufBc'ieutly with the passage before 

** B«it who his limbs with labours, and his mind 
" Behaves with cares, cannot so easy miss." 
To behave certainly hacl formerly a very different signification 
from that in which it is now used. Cole, in his Dictionary, 1679, 
renders it by tracto, which he interprets to govern, or manage, 

Malone. 
On second consideration, the sense of this passage, (however 
perversely expressed on account of rhyme,) maybe this: "He 
managed his anger with such sober and MntnA^d, passion [i> e. suf- 
fering, forbearance,] before it was spent, [i. e. before that dispo- 
sition to endure the insult he had received, was exhausted,] that 
it seemed as if he had been only engaged in supporting an argu- 
ment he had advanced in conversation. Passion may as well be 
used to signify suffering, as any violent cotnmation (fthe mind: and 
that our author was aware of this, may be inferred from his in- 
troduction of the Latin phrase — " hysterica fiatsio,'' in King Lear. 
See also Vol. XIV, p. 11, n. 7. Steevent* 

3 Too. undergo too strict a paradox,'] You undertake a paradox 
too hard, yohnson. 

4.^^^ that Ttian can breathe ;] i. e. can utter. So afterwards .♦ 
" You breatfie in.vain.'* Malone. 

Again, in Hamlet: 

*< Having ever seen, in the prenominate crimes, 
" The youth you breathe of, guilty." Steevens. 
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And ne'er prefer his injuries to his heartj 
To bring it into danger. 
If wrongs be evils, and enforce us kill, 
What folly 'tis, to hazard life for ill ? 

Alcib. My lord, — — 

1 Sen. You cannot make gross sins look clear ; 

To revenge is no valour, but to bear. 

Mcib, My lords, then, under favour, pardon me, 
If I speak like a captain.-— 
Why do fond men expose themselves to battle, 
And not endure all threatnings?* sleep upon it. 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 
Without repugnancy ? but if there be 
Such valour in the bearing, what make we 
Abroad?* why then, women are more valiant, 
That stay at home, if bearing carry it; 
And th' ass, more captain than the lion ; the felon,'' 

5 — f Areamings ?] Old copy — threats^ This slight, but judi- 
cious change, is Sir Thomas Hanmer's. In the next line but on^, 
he also added, for the sake of metre,— ^f — . Steevens. 
« ... v)hat make we 

Mrotui?'] What do we, or ivkat hwoe we to do in the Jield* 

yohntcn^ 
7 And th* atSf more captain than the lion; &c.] Here is anothe^ 
arbitrary regulation, [the omission of— ca//ain] the original reads 
thus: 

V)hat ^rmie we 
Abroad? V)hy then, vjomen are more valiant 
That stay at home, if bearing carry it: 
And the ass, more captain than the lion. 
The fellow, loaden with irons, foiser than the judge. 
If wisdom &c. 
I think it may be better adjusted thus: 
— — — fohat m,ake we 
Abroad? v>hy then the tcomen are inore valiant 
That stay at home; 
If bearing carry itt then is the ass 
more captain than the lion; and the felon 
Loaden v»ith irons, nviser &c. Johnson* 
——//' bearing carry />;]|Dr. Johnson, when he proposed to 
connect this hemistich with the following line instead of the pre- 
ceding words, seems to have forgot one of our author's favourite 
propensities I have no doubt that the present arrangement is 
tight. 

Mr. Pope, who rejected whatever he did not like, omitted the 
^ woids— 77«?re captain. They are supported by what Alcibiades has 
already said: 
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L©adcn with irons, wiser than the judge, 

If wisdom be in suffering. O my lords, 

As you are great, be pitifully good : 

Who cannot condemn rashness in cold blood ? 

To kill, I grant, is sin's extremest gust ;• 

But, in defence, by mercy, 'tis most just.^ 

To be in anger, is impiety; 

But who is man, that is not angry ? 

" My lords, then, under favour, pardon me, 

" If I speak like a captain .** 

and by Shakspeare's 66th Sonnet, where the word captain is used 
with at least as much harshness as in the text: 

•* And captive good attending captain ill." 
Again, in another of his Sonnets : 

" Like stones of worth they thinly placed are, 

•« Or captain jewels in the carkanet." 
Dr. Johnson with great probability proposes to Te^d felon in- 
stead off$(ovi. Malol^. 

The word captain has been very injudiciously restored. That it 
cannot be the author's is evident from its spoiling what will other- 
wise be a metrical line. Nor is his using it elsewhere any proof 
that he meant to use it here. JRitson. 

I have not scrupled to insert Dr. Johnson's emendation, Jelon, 
for Jellovff in the text; but. do not perceive how the line can be- 
come strictly metrical by the omission of the word — captain, un- 
less, with Sir Thomas Hanmer, we transpose the conjunction — 
and, said read: 

The ass more than the lion, and the felon, — . Steevens. 

8 — sin^s extremest gust ;] Gust, for aggravation. Warburtan* 
Gust is here in its common sense ; the utmost degree of appetite 

for sin. yohnson. 

I believe gust means rashness. The allusion may be to a sudden 
gust of wind. Steevens. 

So we say, it was done in a sudden gust of passion. Malone, 

9 _ hy mercy, *tis most just.'] By mercy is meant equity. But 
we must read : 

— — — *tis made just. Warburton. 
Mercy is not put for equity. If such explanation be allowed, 
what can be difficult? The meaning is, / call mercy herself io 
witness, that defensive violence is just. Johnson. 

The meaning, I think, is. Homicide in our own defence, by a 
merciful and lenient interpretation of the laws, is considered as 
justifiable. Malone. 

Dr. Johnson's explanation is the more spirited ; but a passage 
in King yohn should seem to countenance that of Mr. Malono r 
*• Some sins do bear their privilege on earth, 
** And so doth yours — -.*> Steevens, 
VOL. XV. L 1 
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Weigh but the crime with this. 

2 Sen. You breathe in vain. 

jllcib* In vain ? his service done 

At Lacedasmon, and Byzantium^ 
Were a sufficient briber for his life. 

15^71. What 's that? 

jficib. Why, I say,^ my lords, h* as done 

fair service, 
And slain in fight many of your enemies : 
How full of valour did he bear himself 
In the last conflict, and made plenteous wounds ? 

2 Sen. He has made too much plenty with 'em,* he 
Is a sworn rioter ;^ h* as a sin that often 
Drowns him, and takes his valour prisoner : 
If there were no foes, that were enough alone* 
To overcome him : in that beastly fury 
He has been known to commit outrages, 
And cherish factions : 'Tis inferr'd to us, 
His days are foul, and his drihk dangerous. 

1 Sen. He dies. 

^Icib. Hard fate I he might have died in war. 

>Iy lords, if not for any parts in him, 
(Though his right arm might purchase his own time, 
And be in debt to none,) yet, more to move you, 
Take my deserts to his, and join them both : 
And, for I know, your reverend ages love 
Security, 1 '11 pawn* my victories, all 

1 Why, I toy A The personal pronoun was inserted by the editor 
*hi the second rolio. Malone. 

2 — TO/>A 'em,] The folio— with him. yohnton. 

The correction was made by the editor of the second folio. 

Maloae. 
^ Ts a sworn rioter:] A sxsorn rioter is a man who practises riot, 
as if he had by an oath made it his duty, yoknton. 

The expression, a tworn rioter^ seems to be similar to that of 
^'orn In-other*. See Vol. IX, p. 235, n. 8. Malone. 

4 — — alone — ] This word was judiciously supplied by Sir Tho- 
mas Hanmer, to complete the measure. Thus^ in All *s Well that 
End* Well.' 

« .«_—-,. Good aUne 
«« Is gpood — .*• Steewns. 
6 ■ 'your reverend age* love 
Security, / 7/ pawn istc."] He charges them obliquely with be- 
ing usurers, yoknton. 
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My honour to you, upon his good returns. 
If by this crime he owes the law his life, 
Why, let the war receive 't in valiant gore ; 
For law is strict, and war is nothing more. 

1 Sen. We are for law, he dies ; urge it no more, 
On height of our displeasure : Friend, or brother. 
He forfeits his own blood, that spills another. 

Mcid. Must it be so ? it must not be. My lords, 
I do beseech you, know me. 

2 5^71. How? 

Mcid. Call me to your remembrances.^ 

3 Sen. What? 
j^lcib. I cannot think, but yoCir age has forgot me j 

It could not else be, I should prove so base,^ 
To sue, and be denied such common grace : 
My wounds ache at you. 

1 Sen, Do you djfre our anger ? 

*Tis in few words, but spacious in effect j^ 
We banish thee for ever. 

Mcid, Banish me ? 

Banish your dotage ; banish usury, 
That makes the senate ugly. 

1 Sen. If, after two days* shine, Athens contain thee, 
Attend our weightier judgment. And, not to swell our 
spirit,* 

Soafter>tar<Is: 

•« ■ ■ banish tuury 

<* That makes the senate ugly." Maiont. 

^'^'^^ remembrances.'] is here used as a word of fiv« syllables. 
In the sinfi^Iar number it occurs as a quadrisyllable only. See 
Tvcelfth Nifihu Act I, sc^ i.: 

** And lasting in her sad remembrance^ Steevene, 

7 .-— 7 should pr€fv€ eo base»] £aie for dishonoured. Warbitrtm. 

8 Do you dare otar anger? 

*Tis in few vwrds, but spacious in effect i\ This reading may 
pasdy but perhaps the author wrote : 
■ • our anger? 

' 7»f fev^ in vsords, but spacious in effect, yoknson, 

9 And^ not to evsell our spirit^"] I believe, means, not to put our- 
selves into any tumour of rage, take our definitive resolution. So, 
in King Henry VIII, Act III, sc. i : 

*' The hearts of princes kiss obedience, 

" So much they love it ; but, to stubborn spirits, 

'* They sv>ell and grow as terrible as storms.*' Steevene. 
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He shall be executed presently. [^Mxeunt Senate^. 

jflcib. Now the gods keep you old enough j that yOu 
may live 
0nly in bone, that none may look on you ! 
I am worse than mad : I have kept back their foes> 
While they have told their money, and let out 
Their coin upon large interest ; I myself, 
Rich only in large hurts ; — AH those, for this? 
Is this the balsam, that the usuring senate 
Pours into captains* wounds ? ha I banishment?^ 
It comes not ill ; I hate not to be banish'd ; 
It is a cause worthy my spleen and fury, 
That I may strike at Athens. I '11 cheer up 
My discontented troops, and lay for hearts. 
'Tis honour, with most lands to be at odds;^ 
Soldiers should brook as little wrongs, as gods. [^Ejcit. 

1 '■^-^haf banishment?] Thus the second folio. Its ever-blun- 
dcring predecessor omits the interjection, ha / and consequent^ 
spoils the metre.— ^iie same exclamation occurs in Romeo and 
Juliet: 

" Ha / banishment ? be merciful, say— ^eath — .»» 

Steeventj. 

2 . and lay for heart». 

*TU honour, wth most lands to be at oddsf] But surely eren ia 
a soldier's sense of honour, there is very little in being at odds 
with all about him ; which shows rather a quarrelsome disposi- 
tion than a valiant one. Besides, this was not Alcibiades's case. 
He was only fallen out with the Athenians. A phrase in the fore- 
going line will direct us to the right reading. I will lay, says he, 
Jbr hearts ,^ which is a metaphor taken from card-play, and signi- 
fies to game deep and boldly. It is plain then the figure was con- 
tinued in the following line, which should be read thus : 

*Tra honour v:ith most hands to be at odds; 
i. e. to fight upon odds, or at disadvantage ; as he must do against 
the united strength of Athens ; and this, by soldiers, is accounted 
hotiQurable. Shakspeare uses the same metaphor on the same oc< 
casion, in Coriolanus: 

" He lurched all swords." Warburton. 
1 think hands is very properly substituted for lands. In the fore- 
going line, for, lay for hearts, I would read, play for hearts. 

Johnson. 
I do not conceive that to lay for liearts is a metaphor taken from 
card-play, or that lay should be changed into play. We should now 
say, to lay out for hearts, i. e. the affections of the people ; but lay 
is used singly, as it is here, by Jonson, in T/ie Devil is an Ass, 
[MP. Whalley's edition] Vol. JV, p. 33 : 

«' Lay for some pretty principality.'* Tyrvjhitt, 
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SCENE VI. 

ji magnificent Room in Timon's House, 

Mustek, Tables set out : Servants attending. Enter dtvern 
Lords,* at several Doors, 

1 Lord, The good time of day to you, sir. 

2 Lord, I also wish it to you. I think, this honourable 
lord did but try us this other day. 

1 Lord, Upon that were my thoughts tiring,* when 

A ]dn<^d ez|yre8sion occurs in Marlowe's Xtftt't Dominion, 1657: 
** He takes up Spanish hearts on trust, to pay them 
** When he shall finger Castile's crown." Malone, 
*Ti9 honour^ vnth most lands to be at odds/] 1 think, with Dr. 
Johnson, that lands cannot be rig^t. To assert that it is honourable 
to fight with the greatest part of the wjrUs is very wild. I be- 
lieve therefore our author meant that Alcibiades m his spleen 
against the Senate, from whom alone he has received an injury, 
should say : 

' lis honour Vftth most lords to be at odds. Malone. 
I adhere to the old reading. It is surely more honourable io 
wangle /or a score ^ kingdoms, (as Miranda expresses it) than 
to enter into quarrels with lords, or any other private adversaries* 

Steevens, 
The objection to the old reading still th my apprehension re- 
mains. It is not difficult for him who is so> inclmed, to quarrel 
with a lord ; (or with any other person ;) but not so easy to be at 
odds with his land. Neitlier does the observation just made, prove 
that it is honourable to quarrel, or to be at odd»,vtith^mostoftYie 
lands or kingdoms of the earth, which must, I conceive, be proved, 
befixe the old reading can be supported. Malone. 

By most lands, perhaps our author means greatest lands. So, in 
King Benry VI, P. I, Act IV, sc. i : 

'* But always resolute in most extremes.**' 
i. e. in greatest. Alcibiades, therefore, may be willing to regard a 
contest with a great and extensive territory, like that of Athens,, 
as a circumstance honourable to himself. Steevens. 

3 Enter divers Lords,] In the modern editions these are called 
Senators,' but it is clear from what is said concerning the banish- 
ment of Alcibiades, that this must be wrong. I have thereforer 
substituted Lords. The old copy has '* Enter divers friends.** 

MaUne. 

4 Upon that v>ere my thoughts tiring,] A hawk, I think, is said to 
tire, when she amuses herself with pecking a pheasant's wing, or 
any thing that puts her in mind of prey. To tire upon a thing, is 
therefore, to be idly employed upon it. ybhuson. 

IbeUeve Dr. Johnson is mistaken. Tiring means here, I think, 

L13 
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we encountered: I hope, it is not so low with him, as 
he made it seem in the trial of his several friends. 

2 Lord. It should not be, by the persuasion of his new 
feasting. 

1 Lord, I should think so i He hath sent me an ear- 
nest inviting, which many my near occasions did urge 
me to put off; but he hath conjured me beyond them, 
and I must needs appear. 

2 Lord, In like manner was I in debt to my importu- 
nate business, but he would not hear my excuse. I am 
sorry, when he sent to borrow of me, that my provision 
was out. 

1 Lord, I am sick of that grief too, as I understand 
how all things go. 

2 Lord. Every man here 's so. What would he have 
borrowed of you ? 

1 Lord. A thousand pieces. 

2 Lord. A thousand pieces ! 
\ Lord. What of you ? 

3 Lord. He sent to me, sir, — Here he comes. 

E7Uer TiMON, and Attendants. 
Tim. With all my heart, gentlemen both : — And how 
fare you ? 

1 Lord. Ever at the best, hearing well of your lordship. 

2 Lord, The swallow follows not summer more wil- 
ling, than we your lordship. * 

Tim. [aaide^ Nor more willingly leaves winter; such 
summer-birds are men. — ; — Gentlemen, our dinner will 
Bot recompense this long stay : feast your ears with the 

fixed, fastened, as the hawk fastens its beak eagerly on its prey. 
So, in our aathor^s Venus and Adonis .• 

**l,ike as an empty eagle, sharp by fast, 
** Ures with her beak on feathers, flesh, and bone, — .'* 
Tfrouer, that is, tiring^ for hawks, as Cotgrave calls it, sig^i- 
iied any thing by which the falconer brought the bird back, and 
fixed him to his hand. A capon's wing was often used ibr this pur- 
pose. 
In King Henry VI, Part II, we have a kindred zpression: 
** — your thoughts 
"Beat one CTOVfti.'* Malow.' 
Dr. Johnson's explanation, I beHeve, is right Thus, ki The 
Winter's Tale, Antigonus is said to be " woman-/i;* d^" i. e. pecked 
hy a -woman, as we now say, with a similar allusion, h^nrpecked. 

Stetvtnk. 
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musick awhile ; if they will fare so harshly on the trum« 
pet's sound : we shall to 't presently. 

1 Lord. I hope^ it remains not unkindly with your lord- 
ship, that I returned you an empty messenger. 

Tim, O, sir, let it not trouble you. 

2 Lord. My noble lord, " , ■ 

Tim. Ah, my good friend I what cheer? . 

[The Banquet brought in, 

2 Lord, My most honourable lord, I am e'en sick of 
shame, that, when your lordship this other day sent to 
me, 1 was so unfortunate a beggar. 

Tim, Think not on 't, sir. 

2 Lord, If you liad sent but two hours before, — 

Tifn, Let it not cumber your better remembrance.'-*^ 
Come, bring in all together. 

2 Lord. All covered dishes ! 

1 Lord, Royal cheer, I warrant you. 

3 Lord, Doubt not that, if money, and the season can 
yield it. 

1 Lord, How do you ? What *s the news \ 

3 Lord, Alcibiades is banished : Hear you of it ? "" 

\l:f2 Lord, Alcibiades banished 1 

3 Lord, 'Tis so, be sure of it. 

1 Lord, How ? how ? 

2 Xorflf. I pray you, upon what ? 

Tim, My worthy friends, will you draw near ? 

3 Lord, I '11 tell you more anon, i^ere 's a noble feast 
toward.* 

2 Lord, This is the old man still. 

3 Lord, Will 't hold ? will 't hold ? 

2 Lord, It does : but time will — and so — 

3 Lord. I do conceive. 

Tim. Each man to his stool, with that spur as he would 
to the lip of his mistress :, your diet shall be in all places 
alike.'' Make not a city feast of it, to let the meat cool ere 

* — -j'ottr better refnem^branct!] i. e. y©ur gqod memory : the 
comparative for the positive degpree. Steeven*. 

• Berets a noble featt toward.] i. e. in a state of readineQS. So, 
in Borneo and yuliet: ^ 

" We have a foolish trifling banquet towards.^* Steevens. 

^ '-"^your diet shall be in all places aHie.} See The Wint&f^s 
Ttf/e, Vol. VI, p. 181, n. 1. Steevens^ 
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we can agree upon the first place : Sit, sit. The gods rt^ 
quire our thanks. 

You great benefactors^ afirinkle our society with thank' 
ftUneMs, For your ovm gifts j make yourselves praised: but 
reserve stiil to givey lest your deities be des/iised, Lend to 
each man enough^ that one need not lend to another: for^ 
Vfere your godheads to borrow qf men^ men would forsake 
the gods. Make the meat be betovedy more than the man 
that gives it. Let no assembly of twenty be without a score 
tif villains: If there sit twelve women at the table, let a 
dozen qf them be^-^^s they are.'-^The rest of your feesf 
O gods^r^the senators of Athens, together with the com^ 
mon lag^ of fieofUef^what is amiss in them, you gods, make 
suitable for destruction. For these my firesent friends^f^^ 
as they are to me nothing, so in nothing bless them, and to 
nothing they are welcome. 
Uncover, dogs, and lap. 

[7%tf Dishes uncovered are full qf warm Water. 

Some sfieak. What does his lordship mean ? 

Some other. I know not. 

Tim. May you a better feast never behold. 
You knot of mouth-friends! smoke, and luke-warm 

water 
Is your perfecticm.^ This is Timon's last^ 
Who stuck and spangled you with flatteries^ 
Washes it off, and sprinkler in your faces 

• [Throwing Water in their Fac0s^ 
Your reeking villainy. Live loath'd, and long,^ 

^ The rest of your fees,] We should read— ^«. Warburton. 
We must surely read /bfs instead of fees. I find no sense ia 
the present reading M. Mason. 

9.^^^ the common lag—] Old eopy^eg. Corrected by Mr. 
Rowe. Matone. 

The fag-end of a web of doth is« in some places, called the 
lag-em. Steevens. 

^ It your perfection.] Your perfection, is the highest of your excel' 
knee, yoknson. 

s — Live loathed, and long,'] This thought has occurred twiee 
before : 

« — — — let not that part 
** Of nature my lord paid for, be of power 
•« To expel sickness, hwi prolong his hour.** 
Again: 

•« Coda keep 700 M cnougbi" &c. ;SNf«ri#. 
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Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites, 
Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
You fools of fortune,^ trencher-friends, time's flies,* 
Cap and knee slaves, vapours, and minute-jacks!* 
Of man, and beast, the infinite malady* 
Crust you quite o'er I — What, dost thou go? 
Soft, take thy physick first, — thou too, — and thou ;— 

[Throws the Dishes at themy and drives them out. 
Stay, I will lend thee money, borrow none — 
What, all in motion ? Henceforth be no feast, 
Whereat a villain 's not a welcome guest. 
Bum, house ; sink, Athens ! henqeforth hated be 
Of Timon, man, and all humanity I . [^Exif. 

Re-enter the Lords, with other Lords and Senators. 

1 Lord. How now, my lords ?' 

3 Lord, Know you the quality of lord Timon's furyf 

3 Lord, Pish ! did you see my cap ? 

4 Lord, I have lost my gown. 

3 Loryi, He 's but a mad lord, and nought but humour 
sways him. He gave me a jewel the other day, and now 
he has beat it out of my hat : — Did you see my jewel ? 

4 Lord. Did yon see my cap ? 

2 Lord, Here 'tis. 

4 Lord, Here lies my gown. 
1 Lord, Let 's make no stay. 

3 ^..^^foolt (^fortunei] The same expression occurs in Ronvet 
and Juliet: 

"O! I 2Lm fortune's fool:* Steevens. 

* tiine*^ flies,'] Flies of a season, yohnton. 

So, before : 

" one cloud of winter showers, f 

•* These flies are couch'd." Steeven*. 
* ^^^' minute-jacks /] Sir Thomas Hanmer thinks it means Jack' 
a-lantern, which shines and disappears in an instant. What it was 
I know not ; but it was something of quick motion, mentioned in 
£ing> Richard III. Johnson, 

A minute-jack is what was called formerly a Jack of the clock- 
house; an imagpe whose office was the same as one of those at St. 
Dunstan's church in Fleet street. See King Richard III, Vol XI, 
p. 132, n. 1. Steevens, 

— — the infinite malady — ] Every kind of disease incident to 
man and beast. Johnson, 

7 H<yw novx^ my lords P"] This and the next speech are spoken by 
the newly arrived Lords. Malone, 
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2 Lord, Lord Timon *s mad. 

3 Lord. I feel 't upon my bones. 
^ Lord. One day he gives us diamonds, next day 

stones.' \Excunt. 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

Without the Walls of AtYiGUS. 
Enter Timon. 

Tim. Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall. 
That girdlest in those wolves ! Dive in the earth. 
And fence not Athens ! Matrons, turn incontinent ; 
Obedience fail in children ! slaves, and fools, 
Pluck the grave wrinkled senate from the bench, 
And minister in their steads 1 to general filths^ 
Convert o* the Instant, green* virginity ! 
Do 't in your parent' eyes ! bankrupts, hold fast ; 
Rather than render back, out with your knives. 
And cut your trusters' throats ! bound servants, steal ! 
Large-handed robbers your grave masters are. 
And pill by law ! maid, to thy master's bed ; 
Thy mistress is o' the brothel !' son of sixteen, 

• — *fow*.] As Timon has thrown nothing at his worthless 
Ifuests, except warm water and empty dishes, I am induced^ with 
Mr. Malone, to believe that the more ancient drama described 
in p. 303, had been read by our author, and that be supposed he 
bad introduced from it the '* painted ttonei* as part of his blin- 
qiiet ; though in reality he had omitted them. The present men* 
tion therefore of such missiles, appears to want propriety. 

Steen)tni^ 

— — ^^nero/ filtha — ] i. e. common sewers. Steevem. 

1 ..^^^ green — ] i. e. immature. So, in Antony and Cleopatra,* 

" When I was green in judgment —— .'* Steevene, 
9 .... o' the brothel/} So the old copies. Sir Thomas Hanmer 
reads, i* the brothel, ^hnaon. 

One would suppose it to mean, that the mistress frequented 
the brothel; and so Sir Thomas Hanmer understood it. Jtitton. 
The meaning is, go to thy master's bed, Ibr he is alone; thy 
mistress is now qf the brothel; is now there. In the old copy, 
j' /A*, o' f A', and a* *^% are written with very little care, or rather 
seem to have been set dow^ atTandom in different places. 

Maiane. 
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pluck the lin'd cnitch from thy old limping sire, 
With it beat out his brains ! piety, and fear. 
Religion to the gods, peace, justice, truth, 
Domestick awe, night-rest, and neighbourhood^ 
Instruction, manners, mysteries, and trades, 
Degrees, observances, customs, and laws. 
Decline to your confounding contraries,^ 
And yet confusion* live !— Plagues, incident to men. 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke I thou cold sciatica. 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners I lust and liberty ^ 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youth ; 
That 'gainst the stream of virtue they may strive, 
And drown themselves in riot ! itches, blains. 
Sow all the Athenian bosoms ; and their crop 
Be general leprosy ! breath infect breath ; 
That their society, as their friendship, may 
Be merely poison i Nothing I '11 bear frofn thee, 
But nakedness, thou detestable town! 
Take thou that too, with multiplying banns I^ 
Timon will to the woods ; where he shall find 
The unkindest beast more kinder than mankind. 
The gods confound (hear me, you good gods all,) 
The Athenians both within and out that wall I 



*« Of the brothel** is the true reading. So, in King Lear, Att 
II, sc. ii, the Steward says to Kent^ *• Art of the house ?** 

Steevtru, 
3 — — confounding contrarie*,"] i. e. contrarieties whose nature 
it is to vfiute or deatrcy each other. So, in Kirig Henry V: 
« _— as doth a galled rock 
«* O'erhang and julty his confounded base.'* Steeven*. 

* — yet confution — ] Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, let confusion ; 
but the meaning may be, though by tuch confusion all things seem to 
hasten to dissolution, yet let not dissolution ccmie, but the miseries tf 
'confusion continue. Johnson. 

« — liberty — ] Liberty is here used for libertinism,. So, in The 
Comedy of Errors: 

'' And many such like liberties of sin ;** 
apparently meaning — libertines. Steevens. 

*—— multiplying Aann*.'] i.e. accumulated curses. Multiplying 
for Multiplied T the aaive participle with a /a«Wt« signification. 
Sec Vol. II, p. 186, n. 9. Steevens, 
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And grant) as Timon grows, his hate may grew 
To the whole race of mankind, high, and low I ^ 
Amen. {^Exit, 

SCENE II. 

Athens* ji Room in Timon's Hou9c. 

Enter Flavius,^ vnth Two or Three Servants. 

i Serv. Hear you, master steward, where 's our master ? 
Are we undone? cast off? nothing remaining? 

Flarv, Alack, my fellows, what should I say to you ? 
Let mp be recorded* by the righteous gods, 
I am as poor as you. 

1 Serv, Such a house broke ! 
So noble a master fallen \ All gone ! and not 
One friend) to take his fortune by the arm, 
And go along with him \ 

2 Serv. As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave ; 

So his familiars to his buried fortunes* 

Slink all away ; leave their false vows with him. 

Like empty purses pick'd : and his poor self, 

7 Enter Flavins,] Nothing contributes more to the exaltation 
of Timon's character than the .zeal and fidelity of his servanta. 
Nothing but real virtue can be honoured by domesticks ; nothing 
but impartial kindness can gain affection from dependants. 

yohnaon. 
^ Let me be recorded — ] In compliance with ancient elliptical 
^phraseology, the word me, which disorders the measure^ might be 
•roitted Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 
Let it be recorded &c. Steeveru. 
* --^ to his buried firtuTiei — ] So the old copies. Sir T. Han* 
laer resids' front; but the old reading might stand, yohnton. 

I should suppose that the words fronit in the second line, and 
A> in the third line, have been misplaced, and that the original 
reading was : 

As we do turn our backs 
To our companion thrown into his granff ' 
So his familiars from his buried fortunes 
Slink all away I — . 
When we leave a person, we turn our backs »ohim,not^omhim. 

M. Mason. 
So his familiars to his buried fortunes he.'] So those who were 
familiar to his buried fortunes, who in the most ample manner 
participated of them, slink all away, &c. Malone. 
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A dedicated beggar to the air, 
With his disease of all-shunn'd poverty, 
Walks, like contempt, alone. — More of our fellows, 
£nter other Servants. 

I^iav. All broken implements of a ruin'd house. 

3 Serv, Yet do our hearts wear Timon's livery, 
That see I by our faces ; we are fellows still, 
Serving alike in sorrow : Leak'd is our bark ; 
And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck, 
Hearing the surges threat : we must all part 
Into this sea of air. 

jFla-v, Good fellows all, 

The latest of my wealth I '11 share amongst you. 
Wherever we shall meet, for Timon*s sake, 
Let 's yet be fellows ; let 's shake our heads, and say, 
As 'twere a knell unto our master's fortunes, 
fVe have seen better days. Let each take some ; 

[^Giving them Money. 
Nay, put out all your hands. Not one word more : 
Thus part we rich in sorrow, parting poor.i 

\^£x'eunt Sery^nts. 
O, the fierce wretchedness^ that glory brings us ! 
Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt. 
Since riches point to misery and contempt? 
Who 'd be so mock'd with glory ? or to live 
But in a dream of friendship? 

* — rich in sorrcw, parting poor.] This conceit occurs again is 
"Xing Lear.* 

•* Fairest Cordelia, thou art most rich, being poor^ 

Steevens. 
s O, the fierce vyretchednest — ] I believe Jierce is liere used ibr 
haMty, precipitate. Perhaps it is employed m the same sense by 
Ben Jonson in his Poet cuter: 

•* And Lupus, for yoxiT fierce credulity, 
•• One fit him with a larger pair of ears" 
In King Henry VlII, our author h.ts fierce vanities. In all in- 
stances it may mean glaring, conspicuout, wient. So, in Ben Jon- 
son's Barthdomev) Fair, the Puritan says : 

«* Thy hobby-horse is an idol, a fierce and rank idol.*' 
Again, in King John: 

" O vanity of sickness ! fierce extremes 
"In their continuance will not feel themselves.'*^ 
Again, in Love's Labour U Lost.' 

*• With all the fierce endeavour of your wit." Steevefu. 
Vol. XV. Mm 
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To have his pomp, and all what state compounds, 

But only painted, like his varnish'd friends ? 

Poor honest lord, brought low by his own heart ; 

Undone by goodness I Strange, unusual blood,' 

"When man's worst sin is, he does too much good I 

Who then dares to be half so kind again? 

For bounty, that makes gods, does still mar men. 

My dearest lord, — ^bless'd, to be most accurs'd, 

Rich, only to be wretched ; — thy great fortunes 

Are made thy chief afflictions. Alas, kind lord ! 

He 's flung in rage from this ungrateful seat 

Of monstrous friends : nor has he with him to 

Supply his life, or that which can command it. 

I '11 follow, and inquire him out : 

I '11 ever serve his mind with my best will ; 

Whilst 1 have gold, I '11 be his steward still. [iSx/7. 

SCENE HI. 

The Woods, 

Enttr TiMON. 

Tim, O blessed breeding sun, draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity ; below ihy sister's orb* 
Infect the air ! Twinn'd brothers of one womb, — 

s Strange, umuual blood,] Of this passage, I suppose, every 

reader would wish for a correction : but the word, harsh as it is, 
stands fortified by the rhyme, to which, perhaps, it owes its intro- 
duction. I know not what to propose. Perhaps— 

— Strange, unusual mood, 
may, by some, be thought better, and by others worse, yohnson. 

In The Yorkshire Tragedy, 1608, attributed to Shakspeare.A/borf 
seems to be used ibr inclination, propensity: 

" For 'tis our blood to love what we are forbidden."* 
Strange, unusual blood, may therefore mean, strange unusual diS" 
position. 

Again, in the 5th Book of Gower, De Confestione Amantis, fol. 
iii, b: 

«' And thus of thiike unkinde blood 
" Stant the memorie unto this daie." 
XJower is speaking of the ingratitude of one Adrian, a lord of 
ilome. Steevens. 

Throughout these plays blood is frequently used in the sense of 
natural propensity or disposition. Malane. 

4 belov> thy sister's orb —] That is, the moon's, this sublunaty 

wcjrld. yohman. 
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Whose procreation, residence) and birth, 

Scarce is dividantr— touch them with several fortunes ; 

The greater scorns the lesser : Not nature. 

To whom all sores lay siege, can bear great fortune^ 

But by contempt of nature.* 

Raise me this beggar, and denude that lord ;^ 



- Not nature. 



To whom all toret lay siege, eon hear great firtune. 
But by contempt of nature. \ The meaning I take to be this: 
Brother, ivhen hu fortune is enlarged, fxill scorn brother; for this is 
the general depravity of human nature, which, besieged as it is by 
misery, admonished as it is of want and imperfection, when ele- 
vated by fortune, to/7/ despise beings of nature like its ovtn. Johnson . 
^ Mr. M. Mason observes, that this passage ** but by the addi- 
tion of a single letter may be rendered clearly intelligible;. by. 
merely reading natures instead of nature.** The meaning will then 
be— «* Not even beings reduced to the utmost extremity of wretch- 
edness, can bear good fortune, without contemning their fellow- 
creatures." — The word natures is afterwards used in a similar 
sense by Apemantus: 

«' ■ Call the creatures 
« Whose naked natures live in all the spite 
"Of wreakful heaven," &c. 
Perhaps, in the present instance, we ought to complete the m«a- 
snre by reading « 

— -— not those natures, — . .Steevens. 
But by is hej-e used for 'txithout. Malone. 

• Raise me this beggar, and denude that lords] [Old copy — de- 
ny *t that lord.] Where is the sense and English of deny *t that 
lord? Deny him what? What preceding noun is there to which 
the pronoun it is to be referred ? And it would be absurd to Uunk 
the poet meant, deny to raise tliat lord. The antithesis must be, 
let fortune raise this beggar, and let her strip and despoil \\\2X\ovd 
of all his pomp and ornaments, &c. wiiich seuse is completed by 
this slight alteration: 

■ and denude that lord; — — . 
So, Lord Rea, in his relation of M. Hamilton's plot, written in 
1650: ** All these Hamihons had f/enWw/ themselves of th©ir for- 
tunes and estates." And Ci»arles the First, in his message to the 
parliament says: " Denude ourselves of all." — Clar. Vol. Ill, p. 
15, octavo edit. War button. 

So, as Theobald has observed, in our author's Venus and Ado- 
nis : 

" Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures." 

Maloyie, 

Perhaps the former reading, however irregular, is the true one. 
Raise me that beggar, and deny a proportionable degree of elc^ 
vation to that lord. A lord is not so high a title in the state, btit 
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The senator shall bear contempt hereditaiy^ 

The beggar native honour. 

It is the pasture lards the brother's sides/ 

that a man originally poor might be raised to one above it. We 
might read devest that lord. Devest is an English law phrase, 
which Shakspeare uses in King Lear,* 

'* Since now we wilh devest us both of rule,** 8tc. 
The word which Dr. Warburton would introduce, is not, however, 
uncommon I find it in The Tragedie of Crasus, 1604: 

" As one of all happiness denuded." Steevens, 

7 It is the pasture lards the brother^s sides. "] This, as the editors 
have ordered it, is ;*n idle repetition at the best ; supposing -it 
did, indeed, contain the same sentiment as the foregoing lines. 
But Shakspeare meant quite a diiferent thing: and having, like 
a sensible writer, made a smart observation, he illustrates it by i 
similitude thus: 

It is the pasture lards the wether's sides, 

The v>an$ that makes hint lean. 
And the similitude is extremely beautiful, as conveying this sati- 
rical reflection ; there is no more difference between man and 
man in the esteem of superficial and corrupt judgments, than be- 
tween a fat sheep and a lean one. Warhurtan^ 

This passage is very obscure, nor do I discover any clear sense, 
even though we should admit the emendation. Let us inspect the 
text as it stands in the original edition : 

It is the pastour lards the brother's sides. 

The want that makes him leave : 
Br. Warburton found the passage already changed thus : 

It is the pasture lards the beggar's sides. 

The V3ant that makes him. lean^ 
And upon this reading of no authority, raised another equally UB- 
certain. 

Alterations are never to be mtfde without necessity. Let us see 
what sense the genuine reading will afford. Poverty, says the po- 
et, bears contempt hereditary, and voealth native honour. To illus- 
trate this position, having already mentioned the case of a poor 
and rich brother, he remarks, that this preference is given to 
wealth by tbose whom it least becomes ; it is the pastour that 
greases or flatters the rich brother, and will grease him on till voant 
make him leave. The poet then goes on to ask. Who dares to sm 
this m,an, this pastour is a flatterer ^ the crime is universal , througn 
all tiie world the learned pate, with allusion to the pastour, dudfsf 
the golden fool. If it be objected,, as it may justly be, that the men- 
lion of a pastour is unsuitable, we must remember the mention 
of grace and cherubim^ in this play, and many such anachronisms 
,in many others. I would therefore read thus : 

It is the pastour lards the brother's sides, 

'Tis viant that m,akes him, leave. 
The obscurity is still great. Perhaps a line is lost. I have at least 
given the origi,nal reading, yohnson. 
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The want that makes him lean. Who dares, who dares. 

Perhaps Shakspeare wrote peuterer, tot I meet with such a 
word in Greene's Farnveil to Follies 1617: " Alexander, before he 
fell into the Persian delicacies, refused those cooks and patterera 
that Ada queen of Caria sent to him.** There is likewise a pro- 
verb among Ray's Collection, which seems to afford much the 
same meaning as this passage in Shakspeare:— *' Every one 
basteth the fat hog, while the lean one burneth." Ag^in, in 7>o/- 
lus and Cressida, Act II: 

** That were to enlard his fat-already pride." Steevent, 

In this very difficult passage, which still remains obscure, 
some liberty may be indulged. Dr. Farmer proposes to read It 
thus: 

It is the pasterer lards the broader sides. 
The gaunt that makes him leave. 
And in support of this conjecture, he observes, that the Saxon i 
18 frequently converted into th, as in murther, murder, burthen, 
burden, &c. Meed. 

That the passage is corrupt as it stands in the old copy, no one, 
I suppose, can doubt ; emendation therefore in this and a few 
cither places, is not a msjitter of choice but necessity. I have aU 
ready more than once observed, that many corruptions have crept 
into the old copy, by the transcriber's ear deceiving him. In Co- 
riolanus we have higher, for hire, and hope for holpi in the present 
play reverends for reverends' t; and in almost every play similar cor- 
ruptions. In King Richard II, quarto, 1598, we find the very er- 
ror that happened here : 

** I and bedew 

" Her pastor's grass with faithful English blood." 

Again, in As you Like it, folio, 1623, we find, «* I have heard him 
read many lectors against it ;'* instead of lectures. 

Pasture, when the u is sounded thin, atnd pastor, are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. 

Thus, as I conceive, the true reading of the first disputed word 
of this contested passage is ascertained. In As you Like it we have 
— "good pasture makes fat sheep.'* Again, in the same play: 
** Anon, a careless herd, 
" Full of Me jbflifttf-tf, jumps along by him," &c. 

The meaning then of the passage is,— It is the land alone which 
each man possesses that makes him rich, and proud, and flatter- 
ed; and the want of it, that makes him poor, and an object of 
contempt. I suppose, with Dr. Johnson, that Shakspeare was still 
thinking of the rich and poor brother already described. 

I doubt much whether Dr. Johnson himself was satisfied with 
his far-fetched explication ofpastour, as applied to brother; [See 
his note ] and I think no one else can be satisfied with it. In or- 
der to give it some little suppoi^ he supposes " This man 's a 
flatterer," in the following passage, to relate to the imaginary ^*- 
tor in this; whereas those words indubitably relate to any one in* 
dividual selected out of the aggregate mass of mankind. 
Mm2 
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In purity of manhood stand upright, 

Dr. Warburton retAa^-wether's sides : which affords a commo- 
dious sense, but is so far removed from the ori^nal reading as 
to be inadmissible. Sbakspeare, I have no doubt, thought at first 
of those animals that hre fatted by pasture, and passed from thence 
to the proprietor of the soil, 

I have sometimes thought that he might hare written — ^the 
breather's sides. He has thrice used the word elsewhere. " I will 
chide no breather in the world, but myself/' says Orlando inJs/eu 
Like it. Again, in one of his Sonnets : 

«* When all the breathers of this world are dead." 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra c 

« She shows a body, rather than a life ; 
«• A statue than a breather.** 

If this was the author's word in the passage before us, it must 
mean every living animal. But I have little faith in such conjeC' 
tures. 

Concerning the third word there can be no difficulty. Leane was 
the old spelling of lean^ and the u in the MSS. of our author's 
time is not to be distinguished from an n. Add to this, that in the 
first folio u is constantly employed where we now use a v/ and 
hence, by inversion, the two letters were often confounded (as 
they are at this day in almost every /&roo/*-sheet of every book 
that passes through the press). Of this I have given various in- 
stances in a note in Vol. Ill, p. 140, n. 5. 

But it is not necessary to have recourse to these instances. This 
very word leave is again printed instead of leane, in JKing Henry 
IF, Part II, quarto, 1600: 

•* The lives of your loving complices 
'*' Leave on your health." 

On the other hand, in Xing Henry VIII, 1623, we have leane m- 
stead of leave: " You '11 leane your noise anon, you rascals." But 
any argument on this point is superfluous, since the context clear- 
ly shows that Uan must have been the word intended by Sbak- 
speare. 

Such emendations as those now adopted, thus founded and sup- 
ported, are not capricious conjectures, against which no one has 
set his face more than myself, but almost certainties. 

This note has run out into an inordinate length, for which I 
shall make no other apology than that finding it necessary to de- 
part from the reading of the old copy, to obtain any sense, I 
thought it incumbent on me to support the readings I have cho- 
sen, in the best manner in my power. Malone. 

As a brother (meaning, I suppose, a churchman,) does not, li- 
terally speaking, fatten himself by feeding on land, it is probable 
that pasture signifies eating in general, without reference to terra 
Jirma. So, in Love's Labour *s Lost : 

" Food for his rage, repasture for his den." 

Pasture, in the sense of nourishment collected fi-om fields, will 
undoubtedly fatten the sides of a sheep or an ox, but who ever 
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And say. This man *« ajlatterer?^ if one be, 
So are they all ; for every grize of fortune* 
Is smooth'd by that below: the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool : All is oblique ; 
There 's nothing level in our cursed natures. 
But direct villainy. Therefore, be abhorr'd 
All feasts, societies, and throngs of men ! 
His semblable, yea, himself, Timon disdains : 
Destruction fang mankind 1^-— Earth, yield me roots! 

Who seeks for better of diee, sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison ! What is here ? 
Gold ? yellow, glittering precious gold ? No, gods, 
I am no idle votarist.^ Roots, you clear heavens!^ 

describes the owner of the fields as having derived from them 
his embonpoint ? 

The emendation— ./ean is found in the second folio, vhich should 
not have been denied the praise to which it is entitled. 

Breather** sides can never be right, for who is likely to grow 
fat through the mere privilege of breathing? or who indeed can 
receive sustenance without it? 

The reading in the text may be the true one ; but the condition 
in which this play was transmitted to us, is such as will warrant 
repeated doubts in almost every scene of it. Steevens. 

■ And say. This man *s a flatterer?'] Thi* man does not refer to 
any particular person before mentioned, as Dr. Johnson thought, 
but to some supposed individual. Who, says Timon, can with pro- 
priety lay his band on thit or that individual, and pronounce him m 
peculiar flatterer? All mankind are equally flatterers. So, in Am 
you Late it : 

** Who can come in, and say, that I mean her, 

** When such a one as she, such is her neighbour ?" 

Malont. 
9 .^^^Jor every grize of fortune — ] Grize for step or degree. 

Pope. 
1^— fangifuDiiftm/.'] i. e. seize, g^ripe. This verb is used by 
Decker in his Match me at Londonf 1631: 

«< — bite any catchpole that fangs for you.'* Steevens. 

i^-^-no idlevotarist-l No insincere or inconstant supplicant. 
Gold will not serve me instead of roots. Johnson. 

i^~^you clear heavens!] This may mean either ye cloudless 
sites, or ye deities exempt front guilt. Shakspeare mentions the 
clearest gods in King Lear,' and in Acolastus, a comedy, 1540, a 
stranger is thus addressed : « Good stranger or alyen^ clere gest,"" 
&c. Again,, in The Mape of Lucrcce: 
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Thus much of this, will make black, white ; foul, fair; 
\V rung, right ; base, noble ; old, young ; coward, valiant. 
Ha, you gods I why this ? What this, you gods ? Why 

this 
Will lug your priests and servants from your sides ;'* 
Pluck stout men's pillows from below their heads :* 
This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions ; bless the accurs'd; 
Make the hoar leprosy* ador'd ; place thieves. 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench: this is it,^ 
That makes the wappen'd widow wed again ;^ 

«« Then Collatine again by Lucrece* side, 
•* In his clear bed might have reposed still." 
i. e. his uncontaniinatedh^dL. Steevens. 
See p. 373 Malone. 

< Why this 

Witl lug your priests and seroantsfrovi your sides/] Aristophanes, 
in his Flutus, Act V, sc. ii, makes the priest of Jupiter desert bis 
service to live with Plutus. Warintrton. 

s Pluck stout inens pilloivs Jrom belovj their heads t^ i. e. men 
who have strength yet remaining to struggle with their distem- 
per. This alludes to an old custom of drawing away the pillow 
fi'om under the heads of men in their last agonies, to make their 
departure the easier. But the Oxford editor, supposing stout iB- 
signify healthy, alters it to sick, and this he calls emending. 

WarburtoH. 

6 •— — the hoar leprosy — ] So, in P. Holland's translation of Pli- 
ny's Natural History, Book XXVIII, ch. xii: « — the /ou/ wAirt 
Uprie called elephantiasis.'* Steevens. 

7 — this is it,] Some word is here wanting to the metre. We 
m»ght either repeat the pronoun — this; or avail ourselves of our 
author's common introductory adverb, emphatically used— 

why, this it is. Steevens. 

8 Thai TYiakes the wappen'd vsidov) Vi*ed again ;] Waped or vtab^ 
pen*d signifies both sorrowful and terrified, either for the loss ofa 
good husband, or by the treatment of a bad. But gold, he says^ 
can overcome both her affection and her fears. Warburton. 

Of happened I have found no example, nor know any meaning. 
To avjhape is used by Spenser in his Hubberd^s Tale, but I think 
not in either of the senses mentioned. I would read gained, for 
decayed by titnc. So, our author, in King JRichard HI: 

*' A bcauty-waini/i^, and distressed widow.** yohnson. 

1b the comedy of The Rocwing Girl, by Middleton and Deck- 
er, 1611, I meet with a word very like this, which the reader 
will easily esplaia for himself when he has seen the fbllowing 
passage: 
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She, i^rhom the spital-house, and ulcerous sores 

*< Moll. And there yoii shall wap with me. 

«« Sir £. Nay, Moil, what 's that vtap? 

« Moll. WappeMng and niggling is all one, the roga« my mn 
can tell you '* 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Masque of Gyptiet Mettmiorphottdf 

*' Boarded at Tappington, 

*^ Bedded 9X WapfAX\gtOT\.** 
Again, in Martin Mark-all** Apologie to the Bellman ofl^ndon, 
1610: " Niggling is company -keeping with a woman: this uord is 
not used now, but viapping, and thereof comes the name toapping- 
morts for whores." Again, in one of the Patton Letters, Vol. IV, 
p. 417: *< Deal courteously with the Q^ueen, &c. and with Mrs. 
Anne Hawte for v>appyt** &c. 

It must not, however, be concealed, that Chaucer, in The Con.' 
plaint of Annelida, line 217, uses the word with the sense in which 
Dr Warburton explains it: 

" My sewertye in vsaped countenance." 
Wappenedt according to the quotations I have already given, would 
mean — The v»idov) vohoie curiosity and passions had been already grO' 
tijied. So, in Hamlet: 

*< The instances that second marriage move, 

" Are base respects of thriftt but none of /ow.'* 
And if the word defunct, in Othello, be explained according to its 
primitive meaning, the same sentiment may be discovered there. 
There may, bowe%'er, be some corruption in the text. After at), 
I had rather read— tuer/bin^ widow. So, in the ancient bL 1. faalkd 
entitled. The little Barley Corne: 

" rrwil! make a voeeping vtidovo laugh, 
*< And soon incline to pleasure." Steepens, 
The instances produced by Mr. Steevens fully support the 
text in my apprehension, nor do I suspect any corruption Un* 
noapper*d is used by Fletcher in The Tvio Noble Kinsmen, foTjresht 
the opposite of stale; and perhaps we should read there »n«M^- 
pen'd, 

Mr. Steevens's interpretation however, is, I think, not quite ex- 
act, because it appears to me likely to mislead the reader with re- 
spect to the general import of the passage. Shakspeare means not 
to account for the wappen'd widow's seeking a husband (though 
" her curiosity has been gratified,**) but for her finding one. It is 
her gold, says he, that induced some one (more attentive to thrift 
than lave) to accept in marriage the hand of the experienced and 
o*er'Viorn widow.— fTftf is here used for wedded. So^ in 7%e Comedy 
of Errors, Act I, sc. i : 

*' In Syracusa was I bom, and ned 

«* Unto a woman, happy but for me." 
l^Koed is used as a verb, the words mean, that effects or produces 
her second marriage- MaUme. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt explains v)ap*d, in the line cited from Chaucer, by 
itupifiedi a sense which accords with the other instances adduced 
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Would cast the gorge at,* this embalms and spices 

by Mr. Steevens, as well as with Shakspeare. The 'aappetCd wi- 
dow, is one who is no longer alive to those pleasures, the desire 
of which was her first inducement to marrv. Henley. - 

I sust)ect tliat there is another error in this passage, which has 
escaped the notice of the editors, and that we should read — 
" voc^d again,'* instead of ** wed again." That a woman should 
v:ed ag^in, however wa^per'd, [or wappen'd] is nothing extraor- 
dinary. The ei(traordinary circumstance is, that she should he 
toooV again, and become an object of desire. Jf . Maeon, 

P She, nhom the spitai-houte, and ulcerous sores 
Would cast the gorge at,"] Surely we ought to read : 
ShCi nho&e ulcerous sores the spital house ^ 
Would cast the gorge at, — . 
Or, should the first line be thought deficient in harmony — 
She, at whose ulcerous sores the spital-house 
Would cast the gorge up, — . 
The old reading is nonsense. 

1 must add, that Dr. Farmer joins witii me in suspecting this 
passage to be corrupt, and is satisfied with the emendation 1 have 
proposed. Steerens. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, we have honour and death, for honourable 
death. " The spital-nouse and ulcerows sores," therefore ii^ay be 
used for the contaminated spital-house ; the spital-house replete 
with ulcerous sores. If it be asked, how can the spital-house, or 
how can ulcerous sores, cast the gorge at the female here described, 
let the following passages answer the question : 

•• Hea\'en stops the nose at it, and the moon viinh.^ Othello. 
Again, in Hamlet: 

" Wliose spirits, with divine ambition puff'd, 
•* Makes mouths at the invisible event." 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 

" ■ when the bag-pipe sings i* the nose, — ." 

Again, in tlie play before us : 

" — — when our vaults have viept 

« With drunken spilth of wine »» 

In the preceding page, all seres are said to lay siege to nature; 
which they can no more do, if the passage is to be understood 
lileially, than thev can cast the gorge at the sight of tlie person 
here described. — ^^In a word, the diction of ti»e text is so vei-y 
Shakspeariun, that I cannot but wonder it should be suspected of 
corruption. * 

The meaning is, — Her whom the spital-house, however pol- 
luted, would not admit, but reject with abhorrence, this embalms, 
&.C. or, (in looser paraphrase) Her, at the sight of whom all the 
patients in the spital-house, however contaminated, would sicken 
and turn away with loathing and abhorrence, disgusted by the 
view of still greater pollution, than any they had yet experience 
of, this embalms and spices, &c. 
To «« cast the gorge at,** was Shakspeare's phraseology. So, in 
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To the April day again.* Come, damned earth, 
Thou common whore of mankind, that put'st odds 
Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 
Do thy right nature.* — [^March afar ojf,'] — Ha! a drum ? 

-—Thou 'rt quick,* 
But yet I '11 bury thee : Thou 'it go, strong thief,* 
When gouty keepers of thee cannot stand : — 
Nay, stay thou out for earnest. [^Keefiing some Gold. 

JEnter Alcibiades, with Drum and Fife^ in warlike 
manner; Phrynia, and Tymandra. 

Mcib. Whut art thou there? 

Speak. 

Tim. A beast, as thou art. The canker i^naw thy heart, 
For showing me again the eyes of man ' 

Mcib. What is thy name ? Is man so hattf ful to thee, 
That art thyself a man ? 

Tim. I am miaanfhropos,^ and hate mankind. 
For thy part, I do wish thou vert a dog. 
That I might love thcc something. 

Alcib. I know thee well ; 

Hamleti ActV, sc. i: "How abhorr'd in my imagination it Is! 
my gorge rises at it." Malone. 

1 To the Apnl day again.'] That is, fo the wedding day, called by 
the poet, satirically, April day, ovfooVsday. Johnson. 

The April day docs not relate to the vtidow, but to the other dis- 
eated female, who is represented as the outcast of an hospital. She 
it is whom gold em,hahns and spices to the April day again: i. e. 
gold restores her to all the freshness and sweetness of youth. Such 
is the power of gold, that it will— 

« ^-^ make black, white ; foul, fair ; 
•'Wrong, right;" &c. 
Shakspeare's Sonnet entitled Lov^s Cruelty, has the same 
tho ught : 

" Thou art thy mother's glass, and she in thee 

" Calls back the lovely April of her prime." Toilet. 

^ Do thy right nature.] Lie in the earth where nature laid thee. 

yohnson. 
3 — Thou *rt quid,] Thou hast life and motion in thee. 

yohnson. 
* '" ■ strong thief,] Thus Chaucer, in the Pardoner'* s Tale: 

** Men wodden say that we were theeves strong.''* Steevens. 

8 1 am misanthropos,] A marginal note in the old translation of 

Plutarch's Lfe of Antony, furnished our author with this epithet: 

** Antonius followeth the life and example of Timon Misanthrnpus, 

the Athenian." Maloni. 
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But in thy fortunes am unlearn'd and strange. 

Tim. I know thee too ; and more, than that I know 
thee, 
I not desire to know. Follow thy drum ; 
With man's blood paint the ground, gules, gules :« 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel ; 
Then what should war be ? This fell whore of thine 
Hath in her more destruction than thy sword, 
For all her cherubin look. 

Phry, Thy lips rot off! 

71m. I will not kiss thee ;' then the rot returtia 
To thine own lips again. 

Mcid, How came the noble Timon to this change*? 

Tim, As the moon does, by wanting light to give : 
But then renew I could not, like the moon ; 
There were no suns to borrow of. 

jilcib. Noble Timon, 

What friendship may I do thee ? 

Tim, None, but to 

Maintain my opinion. 

jlicib. What is it, Timon ? 

71m, Promise me friendship, but perform none : If 
Thou wilt not promise.* the gods plague thee, for 
Thou art a man ! if thou dost perform, confound thee^ 
For thou 'rt a man I 

jflcib, I have heard in some sort of thy miseries. 

Tim, Thou saw*st them, when I had prosperity. 

• — ^/«,|k/w.-1 Migfht we not repftir the defective metre 
of this line, by adopting^ a Shakspearlan epithet, and reading— 

gules, ioi9\ gules ; 
at in the follo«'ing passage in HamlH: 

«• Now is he total gules " Steevens. 
» / nsitl not kits theet] This alludes to an opinion in former times, 
generalW prevalent, that the venereal infection transmitted to ano- 
ther, left the infecter free. I will not, says Timon, take the rot 
fiom thy lips, by kissing- thee, yokruon. 
Thus, The Amorous Lieutenant says : 

•• He has some wench, or such a toy, to kiss over, 
•* Before he go ; 'would I had such another, 
*' To draw this foolish pain dwnnJ* 
See also the fourth Satire of Donne. Steevens* 



V 



Thau voiit not firomJse, &c.] That is, however thou may*st act, 
since thou art a man, hated man, I wish thee evil, yokmon. 
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Atcib. I see them now; then was a blessed time.* 

Tim. As thine is now, held with a brace of harlots. 

Timan, Is this the Athenian minion, whom the world 
y oic'd so regardfully ? 

Tim. Art thou Timandra ? 

Timan, Yes. 

Tim, Be a whore still ! they love thee not, that use 
thee; 
Give them diseases, leaving with thee their lust. 
Make use of thy salt hours : season the slaves 
For tubs, and baths ;' bring down rose-cheeked youth^ 
To the tub-fast, and the diet.* 

» — — then wa* a blested time.'} I suspect, from Timoti's answer, 
that Sbakdpeare wrote— rA/w was a blessed time. Malone, 

I apprehend no corruption. How, and then, were designedly op*- 
posed to each other. Steevent. 

i Be a Vihore Hill J they lone thee not, ihttt use thees 
Give them diseases, leaving with thee their lust. 
Mate use of thy salt /tours: &c.] There is here a slight trans- 
position. I would read: 

' ■■ they love thee not that use thee. ' 

Leaving with thee their lust ; give them, diseases^ 
Mate nse c/* thy salt hours, season the slaves 
For tubs, and baths s — . Johnson, 
i -^'^ brinp dovtn Tose-chetked youth ^ This expressive epi- 
thet our author might have found in Marlowe's Mero and Lean- 
<kr: 

** Jiose-cheek^d Adonis kept a solemn feast." Malone. 

* To the tub-fast, and the diet."] [Old copy— fwATo*/] One might 
make a very long and vain search, yet not be able to meet with 
this preposterous worSfub^ast, which has notwithstanding passed 
current with all the e<iitors We should read — tub-fast. The au- 
thor is alluding to the lues venerea and its effects. At that time 
the cure of it was performed either by maiacum, or mercurial 
unctions: and in both cases the patient was kept up very warm 
and close ; that in the first application the sweat might be pro- 
rooted; and lest, in the other, he should take cold, which was 
fatal. *• The regimen for the course of guaiacuro (says Dr. Friend, 
in his History ^ Phvsick, Vol. II, p. 380,) was at first strangely 
circumstantial ; and so rigorous, that the patient was put into a 
dungeon in order to make him sweat; and in that manner, as Fal- 
lopius expresses it, the bones, and the very man himself was ma- 
cerated.'* Wiseman says, in England they used a tub for this pur- 
pose, as abroad, a cave, or oven, or dungeon- And as for theune-^ 
tion, it was sometimes continued for thirty-seven days, (as he ob- 
serves, p. 375,) and during this time there was necessarily an ex- 
traordinary abstinence required. Hence the term of the tub fast. 

VOL. XV. N n Warburton. 
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Timan. Hang thee, monster 1 

Mcib. Pardon him, sweet Timandra ; for his wits 
Are drown'd and lost in his calamities.—- 
I have but little gold of late, brave Timon, 
The want whereof doth daily make revolt 
In my penurious band : I have heard, and griev'd, 
How cursed Athens, mindless of thy worth, 
Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbour states, 
But for thy sword and fortune, trod upon them,* — 

Tim. I pr'ythee, beat thy drum, and get thee gone. 

Alcib. I am thy friend, and pity thee, dear Timon. 

Tim, How dost thou pity him, whom thou dost trou- 
ble? 
I had rather be alone. 

Jlcib, Why, fare thee well : 

Here 's some gold for thee. 

Tim. Keep *t, I cannot cat it. 

Alcib. When I have laid proud Athens on a heap, -^ 

Tim, Warr'st thou 'gainst Athens? 

,4lcib. Ay, Timon, and have cause. 

Tim, The gods confound them all i* thy conquest ; and 
Thee after, when thou hast conquered ! 

Mcib, Why me, Timon ? 

Tim. That, 
By killing villains, thou wast bom to conquer 
My country. 

Put up thy gold ; Go on^ — here 's golcj,.— go on ; 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 

In the Latin comedy o^Comelimmm Ddiumy which was proba- 
bly written by T. Randolph, there is a frontispiece representing 
the sweating-tub, which from tlie name of the unfortunate pa- 
tient, was afterwards called Cornelius' i tub, as appears from the 
Dictionaries of Cotgrave and Howel. Some account of the sweat- 
ing-tub with a cut of it may be seen in Ambrose Paraeus's Works, 
by Johnson, p. 48. Another very particular representation of it 
may be likewise found in the Recueilde Proverbes par Jacques Lag- 
iiict, with the following lines : 

*« Pour un petit plaisir je soufre mille mauz ; 
" Je fais contre un hyver deux este ci me scmble : 
•» Partoiit le corps je sue, et ma machoir tremble ; 
" Je ne croy jamais voir la fin de mes travaux." 
For another print of this tub, see Holmes's Academy of Arnxory* 

Dnuce. 
4 — — trod upon Mew,] Sir Thomas Hanmer reads— had trod up- 
on them. Shakspeare was not thus minutely accurate. Malone. 
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Will o'er some high-vic'd city hang his poison 

In the sick air :* Let not thy sword skip one : 

Pity not honoured age for his white beard, 

He 's an usurer : Strike me the counterfeit matron ; 

It is her habit only that is honest, 

Herself 's a bawd: Let not the virgin's cheek 

Make soft thy trenchant sword ;• for those milk-paps. 

That through the window -bars bore at men's eyes,' 

* Be as a planetary plague i vshen Jow 
Will o'er some high-mc'd city hang his poison 
In the sick air.-] This is wonderfully sublime and picturesque. 

Warburton, 
We meet with the same image in King Richard II: 
« ■ or suppose 

" Devouring pestilence hangs in our air/* Malone, 
The same idea occurs in Chapman's version of the sixth Iliad: 
« _ and therefore hangs, I fear, 
" A plague a&ove him." Stee^ns. 
s thy trenchant jwor*/,*] So, in Philemon Holland's transla- 
tion of the ninth Book of Pliny's Natural History^ 1601, p. 237: 
" — they all to cut and hacke them with their trenchant teeth ; — .*' 
See note an Macbeth, Vol. VII. Steevens, 

f That through the viindoxo-bars bore at nten^s eyes,"] The virgin 
that shows her bosom through the lattice of her chamber, 

yohnson. 
Dr. Johnson*s explanation is almost confirmed by the following 
passage in Cymbeiine: 

** — or let her beauty 

** Look through a casement to allure false hearts, 
" And be ftUse with them." 
Shakspeare at the same time might aim a stroke at this indecency 
in the wantons of his own time, which is also animadverted on by 
several contemporary dramatists. So, in the ancient interlude of 
The Repentance of Marie Magdalene, 156T : 

'• Your garment must be worne alway, 
'• That your ivhite pappes may be scene if you may. — 
** If young gentlemen, may see your white skin, 
" It will allure them to love, and soon bring them in. 
** Both damsels and wives use many such feates. 
** I know them that will lay out their faire teatesV 
All this is addressed to Mary Magdalen. Steevens. 

1 do not believe any particular satire was htere intended. Lady 
Suffolk, Lady Somerset, and many of the celebrated beauties of 
the time of James I, are thus represented'in their pictures ; nor 
were they, I imagine, thought more reprehensible than the ladies 
of the present day, who from the same extravagant pursuit of 
what is called fashion, run into an opposite extreme. Malone. 
1 have not bhherto met with any ancient portrait of a modest 
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Are not within the leaf of pity writ, 
Set them down* horrible traitors: Spare not the babe. 
Whose dimpled smiles from fools exhaust their mercyj* 
Think it a bastard,* whom the oracle 
Hath doubtfully pronounc'd thy throat* shall cut,. 
And mince it sans remorse : Swear against objects ; 
Put armour on thine ears, and on thine eyes ; 
Whose proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor babes, 
Nor sight of priests in holy vestments bleeding. 
Shall pierce a jot. There 's gold to pay thy soldiers i 
Make large confusion ; and, thy fury spent, 
Confounded be thyself! Speak not, be gone. 
^icib. Hast thou gold yet? I '11 take the gold thou giv'st 

me. 
Not all thy counsel. 

Tim. Dost thou, or dost thou not, heaven's curse upon 

th^e 1 

English woman, in wliich the papilla exena were exhibited as de- 
scribed on the present occasion by Shakspeare ; for he alludes 
not only to what he has called in his celebrated Son§f, ** the bills 
ef snow,*' but to the '< pinks that grow" upon their summits. 

SteeveTi^ 
I believe we should read nearly thus : 

— nor th<ne iniik-pdp^, 

That through tie widow's barb l>ore at men\ eyes, 

Are not vsithin tJie leaf of pity writ. 
The use of the doubled negative is so common in Shakspeare, 
that it is unnecessary to support it by instances. The barbe, I be- 
lieve, was a kind of veil. Cressida, io-Chaucer, who appears as a 
widow, is described as wearing a barlte. Troilus and Cressida, Book 
II, V. 110, in which place Caxton's edition (as I learn from the 
Glossary) reads — wimple, which certainly signifies a veil, and was 
probably substituted as a synonymous word for barbe, the more 
antiquated reading of the manuscripts. Unbarbed is used by Shak- 
speare for uncovered, in Coriolanus, Act III, sc v: 

" Must I go show them my unbarbed sconce V* 
See also Leland's Collectanea, Vol. V, p. 317, new edit, where the 
ladies, mourning at the funeral of Queen Mary, are mentioned a« 
having their barbea above their chinnea. Tyrwhitt. 

8 Set them down — ] Old copy, in defiance of metre— 

But set them down. Steevens. 

9 ^--^ejhsMst their mercy ;'\ For exhaust. Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
and after him Dr. Warburton, read— extort / but exhiutst here sig- 
nifies literally to draw forth, yohnson. 

1 — — bastard,^ An allusion to the tale of Oedipus, yohnson. 

2 _- thy Mroaf—] Old copy— lAe throat. Corrected by Mj. 
Pope. Malone. 
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Fhr» t5* Timan, Give us some gold, good Timon : Hast 
thou more ? . 

Tim. Enough to make a whore forswear her trade, * 
And to make whores, a bawd. 3 Hold up, you sluts, 
Your aprons mountant : You are not oathable, — 
Although, I know, you *11 swear, terribly swear, 
Into strong shudders, and to heavenly agues, 
The immortal gods that hear you,'* — spare your oathsj 
I *11 trust to your conditions:^ Be whores still ; 
And he whose pious breath seeks to convert you, 
Be strong in whore, allure him, burn him up ; 
Let your close fire predominate his smoke, 
And be no turncoats:^ Yet may your pains, six months, 
Be quite contrary 'J And thatch your poor thin roofs' 

3 And to make whores, a ^aW.] That is, enough to make a 
whore leave whoring, and a bawd leave making whores, yohntoti. 

4 The immortal goda that hear you,'] The same thought is found 
is Antony and Cleopatra, Act I, so. iii: 

<* Though you with swearing shake the throned godaV 
Again, in The Winter' t Tale: 

'* Though you would seek to unsphere the stars with oaths/' 

Steevent. 
'I'll trust to your conditions:'] You need not swear to continue 
whores, I will trust to your inclinations. Johnson. 
See Vol. IX, p. 3r4, n. 9; Malone. 

Timon, I believe, does not mean their dispositions^ but their 
^cations, and accordingly conjures them to be vihores stilL 

M. Masom 
6 And he no turncoats:] By an old statute, those women who lived* 
in a state of prostitution, were, among other articles concerning 
their dress, enjoined to wear their garments, with the Hsrong-side 
outward, on pain of forfeiting them. Perhaps there is in this pas- 
sage a reference to it. Menley. 

I do not perceive how this explanation of^-^turncoat, will accord' 
with Timon *s train of reasoning ;. yet the antiquary may perhaps 
derive satisfaction from tliat which afibrds no assistance to the 
commentator. Steevens. 

" Vet may your pains, six tnonthti 
Be quite contrary .•] This is obscure, partly from the ambiguity^ 
of the word pains, and partly from the generality of the expres- 
sion. The meaning is this : he had said before, follow constantly 
your trade of debauchery : that is (says he^ for sis months in the- 
year Let the other six be employed in quite contrary pains and'^ 
labour, namely, in the severe discipline necessary for the repair 
tif 1 hose disorders that your debaucheries occasion, in order to 
fit you anew to the trade ; and thus let tlie whok year be spentim 
Nn2; 
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With burdens of the dead;— 'Some that were hang'd^ 

these different occupations. On this account be goes on, and says^ 
Make false hair t^. fVarhunon, 

The explanation is ingenious, but I think it very remote, and 
would willingly bring the author And hU readers to meet on ea- 
sier terms. We may read : 

— • Th may your fairu six pumths 
i^ ^uiVe contraried : —, 
Tlm«n is wishing ill to mankind, but is afraid lest the whores 
should imagine that he wishes well to them ; to obviate which he 
lets them know, that he imprecates upon them influence enough 
to plagtie others, and disappointments enough to plague them- 
selves. He wishes that they may do all possible mischief, and yet 
take pains six months of the year in vain. 

In this sense there is a connection of this line with the next. 
Finding your pains tontraried^ try new expedients, thatch your thin 
roofsi ^nd paint. 

To contrary is an old verb. Latimer relates, that when he went 
to court, he was advised not to contrary the King, yohnson. 

If Dr. Johnson's explanation be right, which I do not believe, 
the present words appear to me to admit it, as well as the reading 
he would introduce. Such unnecessary deviations from the text 
should ever be avoided. Dr. Warburton*s is a very natural inter- 
pretation, which cannot often be said of the expositions of that 
commentator. The words that follow fully support it: <* And 
thatch your poor thin roofs," &c. i. e. after you have lost the 
greater part of your hair by disease, and the medicines that for 
six months you have been obliged to take, then jx-ocure an artifi- 
cial covering, &c. Malone, 

I believe this means, — Yet for half the year at least, may yoil 
suifej: such punishment as is inflicted on harlots in houses of cor- 
rection, Steevens. 

These words should be inclosed in a parenthesis. Johnson wish-- 
es to connect them with the following sentences, but that cannot 
be, as they contain an imprecation, and the following lines con- 
tain an instruction. Timon is giving instructions to those women ; 
but, in the middle of his instructions, his misanthropy breaks 
forth in an imprecation against them. I have no objection to the 
reading of coniraried, instead of contrary, but it does not seem to> 
be necessary. M. Mason. 

9 — .^ thatch your poor thin roofs Stc] About theyear 1-595, wheR 
the fashion became general in England of wearing a greater quan^ 
tity of hair than was ever the produce of a single head, it was 
dangerous for any child to wander, as nothing was more common 
^an for women to entice such as had fine locks into private places, 
and there to cut them oflft I have this information from Stubbes's 
Anatomic of Abuses ^ which I have often quoted on the article oF 
dress. To this fashion the writers of Shakspeare's age do not ap- 
pear to have baen reconciled. So, in A Mad World my Masttrs^ 
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No matter :— wear them» betray with them : wiiore still ; 
Paint till a horse may mire upon your face : 
A pox of wrinkles ! 

Phr, l!f Timan, Well, more gold; — What then?— 
Believe 't, that we '11 do any thing for gold. 

Tim. Consumptions sow 
In hollow bones of man ; strike their sharp shins, 
^ And mar men's spurring.* Crack the lawyer's voic^, 
That he may never more false title plead, 
Nor sound his quillets shrilly ;* hoar the flamen,* 

1608: ** —to wear perriwigs made of another^s hair, is not thiff 
against kind ?'* 
Again, in Drayton's Mooncalf: 

•* And with large sums they stick not to procure 
•' ffair from the dead, yea, and the most unclean.; 
"To help their pride they nothing will disdain.** 
Again, in Shakspeare's 68th Sonnet: 

" Before the golden tresses of the dead, 
" The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
" To live a second life on second head* 
•• Kvehauty** deadfieece made another gay." 
Again, in Churchyard's Tragicall DUcoun ^ a dolorous Gentle* 
tseman, 1593 : 

" The perviicket fine must curie wher haire doth lack 
*• The swelling grace that fils the empty sacke." 
Warner, in his Albion's England^ 1602, Book IX, ch. xlvii, is 
likewise very severe on this fashion. Stowe informs us, that " wo- 
men's ^r/w/^« were first brought into England about the time of 
the massacre of Paris'* Steevens, 

9 — mfn*« spurring.] Sir Thomas^ H-anmer resids'^sparring^ 
propelly enough,^ if there be any ancient example of the word. 

Johnson. 
Spurring is certainly right. The disease that enfeebled their 
skins^ would have this effect. Steevens» 

^ Nor sound his quillets *Ari7(K*] fillets are subtilties. So, in 
Xat» Triehs, &c. 1608: «• — a quillet well applied !" Steevens, 

Cole, in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, renders quiHet^ res fri%ola 
recula. Malone. 

2..-.^ hoar the flamenti Mr. Upton would, read — hoarse, i.e. 
nake hoarse; for to be Aoarjr claims reverence. " Add to this, 
(says he) that hoarse is here most proper, as opposed to scolds. It 
may, hawevec, mean, — Give the flamen the hoary leprosy** So, m, 
Vftb^ttr's Dutchess of Malfy, 1623: . 

" — — shew like leprosy, 

*« The whiter the fouler.** 
And before, in this play: 

« Make the hoar leprosy ador'd." Stee^n^ 
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That scolds a^nst the quality of flesh, 
And not believes himself: down with the nose, 
Down with it flat ; take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that his particular to foresee, ^ 
Smells from the general weal: make curlM-pate ruf- 
fians bald ; 
And let the unscarr'd braggarts of the war 
Derive some pain from you : Plague all ; 
That your activity may defeat and quell 
The source of all erection.— There 's more gold : — 
Do you damn others, and let this damn you, 
And ditches grave you all i* 
Fhr, is^ Timan, More counsel with more money, boun- 
teous Timon. 
Tim» More whore, more mischief first ; I have given 

you earnest. 
,ilcib. Strike up the drum towards Athens. Farewel, 
Timon ; 

3 «-,- that his particular to foresee,] The metaphor is apparent- 
ly incongruous, but the sense is good. Tq foresee hU particular^ is 
to promdefor his private adrantage, for whicli he leaves the right 
scent of publici good. In hunting, when hares have cross'd one 
another, it is common for some of the hounds to smell from the 
general veal, and foresee their owi particular. Shakspeare, who 
seems to have been a skilful sportsman, and has alluded often t» 
falconry, perhaps, alludes here to huntmg. [Dr. Warburton 
would read— fore/eW, i. e. (as he interprets the word) provide 
for, secure.] 

To the commentator's emendation it may be objected, that he 
uses forefend in the wrong meaning. To forefend is, I think, neve* 
to provide for, but to provick against The verbs compounded with 
for or fore have commonly either an evil or negative sense. 

yohnsott. 

* And ditches grave you allf] To grave is to entomb. The word 

IS now obsolete, though sometimes used by Shakspeare and bis 

contemporary authors. So, in Lord Surrey's translation of the- 

fourth book of Virgil's JEneid: 

« • Cinders (think'st thouY mind this ? ov graved ghostes ?** 
Again, in Chapman's version of the fifteenth Iliadc 

** the throtes of dogs shall ^ave 

" His manlesse lims." 
To ungrave was likewise to turn out of a grave. Thus> in Mar« 
Ston's Sophonisba:. 

<« ■ and me, now dead, 

" Deny a grave ; hurl us among the rocks 

"To stand* beasts hungfer: therefore, \\m»ungfav^d; 

*• 1 seek 8k>w rest.** Steevau. 
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If I thrive well, I '11 visit thee again. 

Tim, If I hope well, I *11 never see thee more. 

Mcib, I never did thee harmr 

Tim, Yes, thou spok'st well of me.* 

Mcib, Call'st thou that harm ^ 

Tim, Men daily find it such.* Get thee away, 
And take thy beagles with thee. 

Mcib, We but offend him<#i-» 

Strike. [^Drum beats. Exeunt Alcib. Phr. and Timan. 

Tim, That nature, being sick of man's unkindness, 
Should yet be hungry I — Common mother, thou, 

^Digging. 
Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast,^ 
Teems, and feeds all; whose self-same mettle. 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff'd. 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 
The gilded newt, and eyeless venom'd worm,' 
With all the abhorred births below crisp heaven* 

s !>*, thou tpokUi vidl of me."] Shakspeare in tliis as in many 
6ther places, appears to allude to the sacred writings: "Woe 
unto him of whom all men speak well !'' Malone, 

•—^W/f such.] For the insertion of the pronoun — such, I 
am answerable. It is too frequently used on similar occasions by 
our aulhor, to need exemplification. Staevens. 

7 Whose '^ootnb unmeasurable, and infinite breastt"] This image is 
taken from the ancient statues of Diana Ephesia Multimammia, 
called TTdtfAtoxoi <^u'aii Trdvrm fjLv^tYp ; and is a very good comment 
on those extraordinary 6gures. See Montfaucon, I'AntiquiteexpU' 
quef Lib. Ill, ch. xv. Hesiod, alluding to the same representa- 
I ions, calls the earth, TAP EtPTSTEPNOS. Warburton. 

Whose infinite breast means no more than whose boundless surface, 
Shakspeare probably knew nothing of the statue to which the 
commentator alludes. Steevens. 

8 — eyeless venom*d vjorm,'] The serpent, which we, from the 
smallness of his eyes, call the blind-vtorm,, and the Latins, cacilia. 

Johnson, 
So, in Macbeth.* 

*« Adder's fork, and blindoiorm^s sting." Steevent, 

9 -««— belovi crisp heaven — ] We should read — cript^ i. e. vault- 
ed, from tiie Latin erypta, a vault. Warburton. 

Mr. Upton declares for crisp, curled, bent, hollow. Johnson, 
Perhaps Shakspeare means curled, from the appearance of the 
douds. In The Tempest, Ariel talks of riding-— 
"On the cur/V clouds." 
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Whereon Hyperion's quickening fire doth shine; 
Yield him, who all thy human sons doth hate,* 
From forth thy plenteous bosom, one poor root! 
Ensear thy fertile and conceptious womb,* 
Let it no more bring out ingrateful man I* 
Go great with tigers, dragons, wolves, and bears ; 
Teem with new monsters, whom thy upward face 
Hath to the marbled mansion'* all above 
Never presented ! — O, a root, — Dear thanks ! 
Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plough-torn leas;* 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liquorish dn.ughts, 
And morsels unctuou^ greases his pure mind, 

Chaucer, in his House of Fame, says — 

•* Her here that was oundie and cripsJ*' 
i.e. toavy and curled* 
Again, in The PhilotopherU Satire*, by Robert Anton : 

** Her face as beauteous as the crisped Hriom." Steevem. 
1 — v>hQ all thy human son* doth hate,'] Old copy — the human 
sons do hate. The former word was corrected by Mr. Pope; the 
latter by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

* Ensear thy fertile ami conceptious ^roTn^,] So, in King Lear: 

♦* Dry up in her the organs of encrease." Steevens. 

* Let it tio more bring out ingrateful man /] It is plain that bring 
out i s bring forth . yohnson . 

Neither Dr. Warburton nor Dr. Johnson seems to have been 
aware of the import of tliis passage. It was the great boast of 
the Athenians that they were etvrcxdfivm sprung from the soil on 
which they lived/ and it is in allusion to this, that the terms com* 
man mother, and bring out, are applied to the ground. Henley, 

Though Mr. Henley, as a scholar, could not be unacquainted 
with this Athenian boast, I fear that Shakspeare knew no more 
of it than of the many-breasted Diana of Ephesus, brought for- 
ward by Dr. Warburton in a preceding note. Steevens. 

4 -i— Me marbled Tnansion — ] So, Milton, B* III, I. 564s 
** Through the pure marble air — .»' 
Virgil bestows the same epithet on the sea. Steevens. 

Ag^in, in Othello: 

*' Now by yon marble heaven, — — ." Malone. 

B Dry up thy marrows, mnes, and plaw-torn leas /] The sense is 
this : O nature/ cease to produce men, ensear thy vomb; but if thou 
wilt continue to produce them, at least cease to pamper them ; 
dry up thy m^arronos, on which they fatten with unctuous morsels, 
thy vines, which give them liquorish draughts, and tb> plov-tom 
leas. Here are effects corresponding with cause«, liquorish 
draughts, with vines, and unctuous morsels with mtfrrcmi, and the 
old reading literally preserved, yohnson. 
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That from it all consideration slips ! 

Enter Apemantus. 
More man ? Plague ! plague ! 

jifiem, 1 was directed hither : Men report, 
Thou dost affect my manners, and dost use them. 

Tim. 'Tis then, becj^use thou dost not keep a dog 
Whom I would imitate : Consumption catch thee i 

Jlfiem, This is in thee a nature but affected ; 
A poor unmanly melancholy, sprung 
Erom change of fortune.* Why this spade ? this place ? 
This slave -like habit ? and these looks of care I 
Thy flatterers yet wear silk, drink wine, lie soft ; 
Hug their diseas'd perfumes,^ and have forgot 
That ever Timon was. Shame not these woods, 
By putting on the cunning of a carper.® 
Be thou a flatterer now, and seek to thrive 
By that which has undone thee : hinge thy knee,* 
And let his very breath, whom thou 'It observe, 
Blow off* thy cap ; praise his most vicious strain, 
And call it excellent : Thou wast told thus ; 
Thou gav'st thine ears, like tapsters, that bid welcome^* 

6 This M in thee a nature but aflTected ; 
A poor unmanly melancholy, sprung 

From, change of fortune.] The old copy reads it^fected, and 
change of future. Mr. Howe made the emendation. Malone, 

' Hug their diseased perfumes,] i. e. their diseas'd perfumed 
mistresites. Malone. 
So, in Othello: 

" 'Tis such another fitchew; marry, a perfumed one." 

Stee^xns, 
a _ the cunning of a carper.] For the philosophy of a Cy- 
Bick, of which sect Apemantus was; and therefore he concludes: 
" Do not assume my likeness." Warburton. 
Cunning here seems to signify counterfeit appearance. Johnson, 
The cunning of a carper, is the insidious art of a critick. Shame 
not these woods, says Apemantu^,^ by coming here to find fault. 
Maurice Kyjffin in the preface to his translation of Terence's An- 
dria, 1588, says: **Of the curious carper I look not to be favour- 
ed." Again, Ursula^ speaking of the sarcasms of Beatrice* ob- 
serves — 

" Why sure, such carping is not commendable." 
There is no apparent reason why Apemantus (according to Dr.- 
Warburton*s explanation) should ridicule his own sect. Steevens, 
^ — hinge thy knee,'] Thus, in Hamlet: 

" To crook the pregnant hinges of the i^uce." Steevens. 
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To knaves, and all approachers : *Tis most just, 
That thou turn rascal ; had'st thou wealth again, 
Hascals should have 't. Do not assume my likeness. 

Tim. Were I like thee, I *d throw away myself. 

Atiem, Thou hast cast away thyself, being like thyself; 
A madman so long, now a fool : What, think 'st 
That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy shirt on warm ? Will these moss'd trees,« 
That have outliv'd the eagle,* page thy heels. 
And skip when thou point*st out ? Will the cold brook» 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste. 
To cure thy o'er-night's surfeit ? call the creatures,— 
Whose naked natures live in all the spite 
Of wreakful heaven ; whose bare unhoused trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos'd. 
Answer mere nature,* — bid them flatter thee ; 



* — like tapstert^ that bid toe/come,] So, in our author^s Vemtt 
Mnd Aaonit,' 

** Like 9hrill-tongu*d tapsters answering every call, 
" Soothing the humour of fantastick wits.'* 
The old copy has— ^oc/ welcome. Corrected in the second folio. 

Malone* 

2 _~ moss'd trees,"] [Old copy— mowt trees.] Sir T. Hanmer 
reads ver> elegantly : 

— moss'd trees. Johnson. 
Shakspeare uses the same epithet in As you Like it. Act IV: 
" Under an oak, whose boughs were mossed with age." 

Steewns. 
So also, Drayton, in his Mortitneriados, no date: 
•* Even as a bustling tempest rousing blasts 
*« Upon a forest of old branching oakes, 
<* And with his furie teyrs their mossy loaks." 
Moss'd is, I believe, the true reading. Malone, 

I have inserted this reading in the text, because there is less 
propriety in the epithet — moist i it being a known truth that trees 
become more and more rfry, as they encrease in age. Thus, our 
author, in his Rapt of Lucrece, observes^ that it is one of the pro- 
perties of time— 

*• To dry the old oak's sap " Steevens. 

3 •..«. outlined the eagle,'] Aqtula Seneetus is a proverb. I learn 
from Turberville's Book of Falconry, 1575, that the great age of 
this bird has been ascertained from the circumstance of its al- 
ways building its eyrie, or nest, in the same place. Steevens. 

* Ansvier mere nature,] So, in King Lear, Act II, sc. iii : 

** And with presented nakedness outface 
"The winds," &c. Steevens, 
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Ol thou Shalt find 

Tim. A fool of thee : Depart. 

-Afiem. I love thee better now than e'er 1 did. 

Tim, I hate thee worse. 

Afiem. Why? 

Tim. Thou flatter'st misery. 

jlfiem, I flatter not ; but say, thou art a cjfitiff. 

^m. Why dost thou seek me out? 

Jifiem. To vex thee^ 

Tim. Always a villain*s oifrce, pr a fool's. 
Dost please thyself in 't? 

Afiem, Ay. 

Tim. Whati aknave too?« 

Afiem. If thou didst put this sour-cold habit on 
To castigate thy pride, 'twere welh but thou 
Dost it enforcedly ; thou 'dst courtier be again, 
Wert thou not beggar. Willing misery 
Outlives incertain pomp, is crown'd before :^ 
The one is filling still, never complete ; 
The oth^r j at high wish : Best state, contentless. 
Hath a distracted and most wretched being, 
Worse thah the wai?st, content.* 

» To vex thee.'\ As Xhe measure Is here imperfect, -we -may sup« 
-pose, with Sip Thomas Hanmer, our author to'have written: 
Only to vex thee. Steevens. 
« What! a knave too?"] Timon had just called Apemantus^/, 
in consequence of what he had known of him by former acquain- 
tance; but when Apemantus tells 'him, that he comes to vex him^ 
Timon determines that to vex is either the office of a villain or a fool; 
that to vex by design is viHainy, to vex v/ithout design is folly. He 
then properly asks Apemantus whether he takes delight in vexing^ 
and when he answers, 7«, Timon replies,— l^Aar / a inave too? I 
before only knew thee to be a fool, but now I find thee likewise 
a Jtnave Johnson. 

7 — is cravon'd before:'} Arrives sooner at high voish; that is, 
at the completion of its vjishes. .Johnson. 
So, in a former scene of this play : 

** And in some «ort these wants of mine are crovon*d, 
'* That I account them blessings." 
Again, more appositely, in Cymbeline: 

" — my supreme crown of grief" Malone. 
» Worse ihanthe Voorst, content.'] Best states contentlesshafve A 
wretched being, a being worse than that of the worst of states 
that are content. Johnson. 

VOL. XV. Oo 
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Thou should'st desire to die, being miserable. 

Tim, Not by his breath,* that is more miserable. 
Thou art a slave, whom Fortune's tend^p arm 
With favour never clasp'd; but bred a dog.^ 
lladst thou, like us,« from our first swath, ^ proceeded 

« — by kit breath,] It means^ I believe, by hU^couruel, by hia 
direction, yohnson. 

By hit breath, I believe, is meant bis sentence. To breathe is as 
licentiously used by Sbakspeare in the following instance from 
HamUt: 

" Having ever seen, in the prenominate crimes, 
** The youth you breathe of, guilty," &c. Steewns. 

By his breath means in our author's language, by his votee- or 
speech, and so in fact by his sentence. Sbakspeare frequently uses 
the word in this sense. It has been twice so used in this play. See 
p. 383, n. 4. Malone. 

i—^-^u^ ^recf adog.] Alluding to the word Qrmci, of which 
sect Apemantus was. Warburton. 

For the etymology of Cynick, our author was not obliged to have 
recourse to the Greek language. The dictionaries of his time fur- 
nished him with it. See Cawdrey's Dictionary of hard Englith 
Words 9 octKvo, 1604: " Cynical, Do^^wA, troward." Again, in 
BuUokar*s English Expositor, 1616: "Cynical, Doggish^ or cur- 
risb. There was in Greece an old sect of philosophers so called, 
because they did ever sharply barke at men's vices," &c. After 
all, however, I believe Sbakspeare only meant, thou wert bom 
in a low state, and used from thy infancy to hardships. Malone. 

3 Sadst thou, like mj,] There is in this speech a sullen haughti- 
ness, and malignant dimity, suitable at once to the lord and the 
man-hater. The impatience with which he bears to have his lux- 
ury reproached by one that never had luxury within his reach, is 
natural and graceful. 

There is in a letter, written by the Earl of Essex, just before 
his execution, to another nobleman, a passage somewhat resem- 
bling this, with which, I believe, every reader will be pleased, 
though it is so serious and solemn that it can scarcely be inserted 
without irreverence : 

<* God grant your lordship may quickly feel the comfort I now 
enjoy in my unfeigned conversion, but that you may never feel 
the torments I have suffered for my long delaying it. / had none 
but deceivers to call upon me, to vjhom 1 said^ if my atnbition could 
have entered into their narroto breasts, they would not have been so hum- 
hie; or if my delights had been once tasted by them., they \oould not 
have been so precise. But your lordship hath one to call upon you, that 
Jknoweth tahat it is you no^v enjoy; and vihat the greatest fruit and end 
is of all contentment that this ivorld can afford- Think, therefore, 
dear earl, that I have staked and buoved all the ways of pleasure 
unto you, and left them as sea-marks for you to keep the channel 
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The sweet degrees'* that this brief world affords 

To such as may the passive drugs of it* 

Freely command,* thou would'st have plunged thyself 

In general riot ; melted down thy youth 

In different beds of lust ; and never learn'd 

The icy precepts of respect,^ but followed 

of religious virtue. For shut your eyes never so long, they must 
be open at the last, and then you must say with me> there u no 
peace to the ungodly/* Johntm. 

3 ^^..^fir^t swath,] From infancy. Sv)ath is the dress of a new- 
bom child, yohnaon. 

So, in Hey wood's Golden Agey 1611 : 

*' No more their cradles shall be made their tombs, 
** Nor their soft tfnaths become their winding-sheets.** 

Again, in Chapman*s translation of Homer*s Hynin lo Apollo : 

«* -p— swaddled with sincere 

«* And spotless wua/A-bands; — '* Steevens. 

4 The svoeet degrees — ] Thus the folio. The modem editors have, 
without authority, read — Through &c. but this neglect of the pre- 
position was common to many olher writers of the age of Shak- 
speare. Steevens * 

« To such as may the passive drugs of it — ] Though the modem 
editors agree in this reading, it appears to me corrupt. The epi- 
thet passive is seldom applied, except in a metaphorical sense, to 
inanimate objects; and I cannot well conceive what Timon can 
mean by the passive drugs of the world, unless he means every thing 
that the voorld affords. 

But in the hrst folio the words arc not "passive drugs," but 
" passive drugges.** This leads us to the true Te9ud\Tig--drudges9 
which improve the sense, and is nearer to the old reading in the 
trace of the letters. 

Dr. Johnson says in his Dictionary, that a drug means a drudge, 
and cites this passage as an instance of it. But he is surely mis- 
taken ; and I think it is better to consider the passage as errone- 
ous, than to acknowledge, on such slight authority, that a drug 
signifies a drudge. M. Mason. 

6 command,'] Old copy— commizst/'^. Corrected by Mr. 

Rowe. Malone,' 

t ^^-^ precepts of respect,"] Of obedience to laws, yohnson. 

Hespect, I believe, means the tpi'en direct on? the regard of 
Athens, that strongest restraint on licentiousness: the i^ precepts, 
i.e. that cool hot blood; what Mr. Burke, in his admirable i?f- 
flections en the Revolution in France, has emphatically styled ** one 
of the greatest controuling powers on earth, the eense of fame and . 
estimation." Steevens, 

Timon cannot mean by the word respect, obedience to the laws, 
at Johnson supposes; for a poor man is more likely to be im- 
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The sugar'd game before thee. But myself,' 

Who had the world as my confectionary ; 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of m^n 

At duty, more than I could frame employment ;• 

That numberless upon me stuck, sis leaves 

Do on the oak, have with one winter's brush 

Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare 

For every storm that blows;— I, to bear this. 

That never knew but better, is some burden : 

Thy nature did commence in sufferance, time 

Hath made thee hard in 't. Why should'st thou hate men? 

They never flatter'd thee: What hast thou given? 

If thou wilt curse, — thy father, that poor rag,* 

pressed with a reverence for the laws, than one in a station of 
nobility and affluence. Respect may possibly mean, as Stcevens 
supposes, a regard to the opinion of the world : but I think it 
has a more enlarg^ed signification, and implies a consideration of 
consequences, whatever they may be. In this sense it is used by 
Hamlet: 

" There 's the respect 

•* That makes calamity of so long life." M, Mason. 
" The icy precepts of respect^' mean the cold admonitions of 
cautious prudence, that deliberately weighs the consequences of 
erery actiun. So, in Troilus andCressida: 

" ^ Reason and respect 

** Makes livers pale, and lustihood deject." Malone: 

« — — But myself,'] The connection here requires some atten- 
tion. But is here used to denote opposition; but what imme- 
diately precedes is not opposed to that which follows. The adver- 
sative particle refers to the two first lines: 

Thou an a slave, vahom fortunes tender am 

With favour never clasped; but bred a dog, 

■ But myself. 

Who had the world as my confectionary i &c. 
The intermediate lines are to be considered as a parenthesis of 
passion. Johnson, 

9 .^-^ than I could frame employment;'] i.e. frame employment 
far. Shakspeare frequently writes thus. Malone. 

^-^■"^ that poor rag,! If we read— j&oor rqgue, it wiB correspond 
rather better to what follows. Johnson. 

In King Richard III, Margaret calls Gloster rqg of honour; in 
the same play, the overweening rags of France are mentioned ; 
and John Florio speaks of a ** ttLVSk-rag player." Steeven*. 

We now use the word ragamuffin in the same sense. 

M. Mason. 

The term is yet used. The lowest of the people are yet deno- 
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Must be thy subject ; who, in spite, put stuff 
To some she beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary. Hence 1 be gone !— 
If thou badst not been born the worst of men, 
Thou hadst been a knave, and flatterer.^ 

Jifiem, Art thou proud yet ? 

Tim, Ay, that I am not thee. 

Jiftem. I, that I was 

No prodigal. 

Tim. I, that I am one now ; 

Were all the wealth I have, shut up in thee, 
I 'd give thee leave to hang it. Get thee gone.— • 
That the whole life of Athens were in this ! 
Thus would I cat it. [Eating a Root. 

jlfiem. Here ;, I will mend thy feast. 

[Offering him Bomething. 

Tim, First mend my company, ^ take away thyself.* 

Apem, So L shall mend mine own, by the lack of thine. 

min&ted— Tag, rag', &c. So, in ^tu# C^etar: " — if the tag-ras 
people did not clap him and hiss him, — I am no true man." 

Malone, 

2 Thou had»t been a knave, and Jlatterer.'] Dryden has quoted 
two verses of Virgil to show how well he could have written sa- 
tires. Sbakspeare has here given a specimen of the same power 
by a line bitter beyond all bitterness, in which Timon tells Ape- 
mantus, that he had not virtue enough for the vices which he con- 
demns. 

Dr. Warburton explains nMorst by lovtest, which somewhat weak- 
ens the sense, and yet leaves it sufficiently vigorous. 

I have heard Mr. Burke commend the subtilty of discrimina- 
tion with which Sbakspeare dtstinguislies the present character 
of Timon from that of Apemantus, whom to vulgar eyes he 
would now resemble, yokmotu 

JTnovf is here to be understood of- a man who- endeavours to 
recommend himself, by a hypocritical appearance of attention, 
and superfluity of fawning officiousness ; such a one as is called 
in King Lear, 9iJUdcal wperserviceahle rogue. ^-li he had had virtue 
enough to attain the profitable vices, he would have been profit* 
ably vicious Steeve7is,^ 

3 JPh-tt mend my company,'] The old copy reads— went/ thy com- 
fiany. The correction was made by Mr. Rowe» Malone. 

* — fflite away tkyaelf.'] This thought seems to have been 
adopted from Plutarch's Life of Antony. It stands thus in Sir 
Thomas North's translation: " Apemantus said unto the other, . 
O, here is a trimme banket, Tinibn. Timon aunswered agaioe, . 
yea, said he, 4o thou vsert not here.** ' Steevens. 
Oo2 
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Tim. 'Tis not well mended so, it is but botch'd^ 
If not, I would it were. 

Jificm, What would 'st thou have to Athens ? 

Tim, Thee thither in a whirlwind. If thou wilt, 
Tell them there I have gold ; look, so I have. 

Afiem, Here is no use for gold. 

Tim, The best and truest : 

For here it sleeps, and does no hired harm. 

jifiem. Where ly'st o' nights, Timon ? 

Tim. Under that 's above me.* 

Where feed'st thou o* days, Apemantus ? 

Afiem, Where my stomach finds meat; or, rather}, 
where I eat it. 

Tim. 'Would poison were obedient, and knew my 
mind! 

Afiem, Where would'st thou send it ? 

Tim, To sauce thy dishes. 

Afiem, The middle of humanity thou never knewest, 
but the extremity of both ends: When thou wast in thy 
gilt, and thy perfume, they mocked thee for too much 
curiosity;* in thy rags thou knowest none, but art de- 
spised for the contrary. There 's a medlar for thee, eat if 

Tim, On what I hate, I feed not. 

Apem, Dost hate a medlar ? 

Tim, Ay, though it look like thee.^ 

' Apem. Wh^re l^9t o* ni^u^ Timon? 
Tim. Under that ** above me-l So, in Coriolanm : 
*«3 Sent, Where dwell'st thou ? 
•*Cbr. Under the canopy." Steevens, 

^"^"^for too mucA curiosity ;] i. e, for too much finical deli- 
cacy. The Oxford editor alters it to courtesy. Warburtcn. 

Dr. Warburton haa explained the word justly. So, in Jervas 
Markham*s English Arcadia, 1606 : ** -^ for all those eye-charm- 
ing graces, of which with such curiosity she had boasted." Again, 
in Hobby's translation of Castiglione's Cortcgiano, 1556 : ** A 
waiting gentlewoman should flee affection or curiosity** Curiosity 
is here inserted as a synonyme to affection, which means affecta^ 
tion. Curiosity likewise seems to have meant capriciousness. Thus, 
in Greene's Mamillia, 1593 : *• Pharicles hath shewn me some 
curtesy, and I have not altogether requitted him with curiosity .- 
he hath made some shew of love, and I have not wholly seemed 
to mislikc." Steevens. 

f Ay, though it looi like thee.'] Timon here supposes that an ob- 
jection against hatred, which through the whole tenor of the 
conversation appears an argument for ii One would have c/- 
.peeled him v> have answered-^ 
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Jfiem, An thou hadst hated medlers sooner, thou 
should' St have loved thyself better now. What man didst 
thou ever know .unthrift, that was beloved after his 
means ? 

Tim, Who, without those means thou talkest of, didst 
thou ever know beloved ? 

jifiem. Myself. 

Tim, I understand thee; thou hadst some means to 
keep a dog. 

jifitm. What things in the world canst thou nearest 
compare to thy flatterers ? 

Tim. Women nearest ; but men, men are the things 
themselves. What would'st thou do with the world, 
Apemantus, if it lay in thy power ? 

Aftem, Give it the beasts, to be rid of the men. 

Tim, Would'st thou have thyself fall in the confusion 
of men, and remain a beast with the beasts ? 

Afiem, Ay, Timon. 

Tim, A beastly ambition, which the gods grant thee 
to attain to ! If thou wert the lion, the fox would beguile 
thee : if thou wert the lamb, the fox would eat thee : 
if thou wert the fox, the lion would suspect thee, when^ 
peradventure, thou wert accused by the ass.: if thoit 
wert the ass, thy dulness would torment thee ; and still 
thou livedst but as a breakfast to the wolf: if thou wert 
the wolf, thy greediness would afflict thee, and oft thou 
shouldst hazard thy life for thy dinner : wert thou the 
unicorn,* pride and wrath would confound thee, and make 
Ibine own self the conquest of thy fury : wert thou a 
bear, thou would'st be killed by the hor«e ; wert thou k 



Yes,Jhr it looks likt thee. 
The old edition, which always g^ves the pronouiv Instead of the 
affirmative particle, has it — 

I, though it look like thee,- 
Perhaps isre should read : 

/ thought it look'd //ie ther, yohmon* 

^ "—^theunieora, &c.] The account given df the unicorn iV 
thift : that he and the lion being enenMes* by nature, as soon as 
the lion: sees the anicorn be betaices himself to a tree : the uni- 
corn in his fury, and with all the swiftness of hi8> course, runnin|^. 
athiiT^. sticks his horn fast in the tree, and then the lion falls 
lipOQ him and kills him. Gesner Hi^t,. Animal Hanmer, 

See a note on yuUue Otsofy Vol. X IV» p. 41. Steevat^* 
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horftey thou wonld'st be seized by the leopard; wert 
thou a leopard, thou weit german to the lion,^ and the 
spots of thy kindred were jurors on thy life : ail thy 
safety were remotion;* and thy defence, absence. What 
beast could* St thou be> that were not subject to a beast? 
and what a beast art thou already, that seest not thy loss 
in ti^ansformation ? 

Afttm. If thou could'st please me with speaking to 
me, thou might'st have hit upon it here: The com-< 
monwealth of Athens is become a forest of beasts. 

Tim, How has the ass broke the wall, that thou art 
out of the city ? 

ji/iem. Yonder comes a poet, and a painter: The 
plague of company light upon thee ! I will fear to catch 
it, and give way : When I know not what else to do, 
1 '11 see thee again. 

Jim. When there is nothing living but thee, thou 
shalt be welcome. I had rather be a beggar's dog, than 
Apemantus. 

jifiem. Thou art the cap of all the fools alive.* 

Tim, * Would thou wert clean enough to spit upon. 

jiftem, A plague on thee, thou art too bad to curse.* 

Tim» All villains, that do stand by thee, are pure. 

9 .-— thou vfert german to the lion,'] This seems to be an alla- 
.sioa to Turkish policy : 

** Bears, like the Suri, no brother near the throne." I^ope, 

1 -——were remotion ;] i. e. removal from place to place. So. i|i 
Xing Lear.' 

" 'Tis the remotion of the duke and her." Steevens. 

demotion means, I apprehend, not a frequent removal from 
place to place, but merely remotenett, the being placed at a dis^ 
tance from the lion. See Vol. VIII, p, 293, n. 9. Mdlone. 

1 Thou art the cap &c.] The top^ the principal. The remaining 
dialogue has more malignity than wit. yohnsm. 

Dr Johnson's explication is, I think, right; but I believe our 
author had also the fooEs cap^r\ his thoughts. Malone. 

In All U Well that EmU Will, « the cap<yf the time," apparently 
means — the foremost in the fashion. Steevens. 

3 Apem A plague on thee^ thou art too bad to eursei'] Thus, the 
old copies, and, I think, rightly. Mr Theobald, however,, is of 
a contrary opinion ; for, according to the present regulation, says 
be, Apemantusis "made to curse Timon, and immediately to 
subjoin that he was too bad to curse." He would therefore give 
the former part of the line to Timon. Steeven^ . 
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jifiem. There is no leprosy but what thou speak^st» 

Tim, If I name thee. — 
1 'U beat thee, — but I should infect my hands. 

Afiem. I would, my tongue could rot them off J 

Tim. Away, thou issue of a mangy dog 1 
Choler does kill mV, that thou art alive ; 
I swoon to see thee« 

Jifietn, *Would thou would'st burst! 

Tim. Away, 

Thou tedious rogue ! I, am sorry, 1 shall lose 
A stone by thee. [^Throwi a Stone at him, 

Jip.€m, Beast! 

Tim, Slave ! 

Afiem, Toad ! 

Tim, Rogue, rogue, rogue ! 

[Apem. retreats backwardy aa going, 
I am sick of this false world; and will love nought 
But even the mere necessities upon it. 
Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave ; 
Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 
Thy grave-stone daily : make thine epitaph. 
That death in me at others' lives may laugh. 
O thou sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 

[^Looking on the Gold, 
'Twixt natural son and sire !* thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen's purest bed ! thou valiant Mars ! 
Thou ever young, fresh, lov'd, and delicate wooer, 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian's lap ! thou visible god, 
That solder^st close impossibilities. 
And mak'st them kiss ! that speak'st with every tongue, 
To every purpose ! O thou touch of hearts ! 
Think, thy slave man rebels ; and by thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beasts 
May have the world in em;[)ire ! 

Afiem,. 'Would 'Iwere so;"— • 

But not till I am dead !«— I '11 say, thou hast gold : 
Thou will be throng'd to shortly. 

Tim. Throng'd to? 

4 '7\o(>rt naturaiton and sire/'] 
^< Am tStsw «» a}t>plg 
*< Aim T»r«» « r^xm*'* Anac, yohnton* 
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Afiem, Ay. 

Tim, Thy back, I pr'ythee. 

Afiem, Live, and love thy misery 1 

Tim, Long live so, and so die 1— I am quitw— - 

\Exit Afe^u. 
More things like men ?^— Eat, Timon, and abhor them. 

Enter Thieves.^ 
' 1 T/def. Where should he have this gold ? It is some 
poor fragment, some slender ort of his remainder : The 
mere want of gold, and the falling-from of his friends, 
drove him into this melancholy. 

2 Thief. It is noised, he hath a mass of treasure. 

3 Thief, Let us make the assay upon hinr; if he care 
not for 't, he will supply us easily ; If he covetously re- 
serve it, how shall 's get it? 

2 Thief. True ; for he bears jt not about him, 'lis hid. 

1 Thief Is not this he ? 
Thieves. Where? 

2 Thief 'Tis his description. 

3 Thief. He; I know him. 
Thieves. Save thee, Timon. 
Tim. Now, thieves? 
Thieves. Soldiers, not thieves. 
Tim. Both too ; and women's sons. 

Thieves, We are not thieves, but men that much do 

want. 
Tim, Your greatest want is, you want much of meat,^ 

' More things Hie mm?'] This line, in the old edition, is giTen 
to Apemantus, but it apparently belong^ to Timon. Sir I'bomas 
Hanmer has transposed the foregoing dialogue according to his 
own mindy not unskilfli!ly9 but with unwarrantable licence. 

yohnson» 

I believe, as the name of Apemantus was prefixed to this line, 
instead of Timon, so the name of Timon was prefixed to the 
preceding line by a similar mistafke. This line seems more pro- 
per in the mouth of Apemantus ; and the words—/ am qutt, seem 
to mark his exit. Malone,. 

The words—/ am quit, in my opinion, belong to Tt'mon, who 
means that he is quit or clear, has at last got rid of Apemantus ; 
is delivered from his company. This phrase is yet current among 
the vulgar. Steevem. 

« Enter Thieves.] The old copy reads,-p-jEn/er the Banditti. 

Steecens, 

"^ "-^you Kvant much o/*meat.] Thus both the player and poeti- 
cal editor have given us this passage} quite sand-biindg as honest 
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Why should you want? Behold, the earth hath roots;' 
Within this mile break forth a hundred springs : 
The oaks bear mast, the briars scarlet hips ; 
The bounteous huswife, nature, on each bush 
Lays her full mess before you. Want ? why want ? 

1 Thief, We cannot live on grass, on berries, water^ 
As beasts, and birds, and fishes. 

Tvm. Nor on the beasts themselves, the birds, and 
fishes; 
You must eat men. Yet thanks I must you con,» 

Launcelot says, to our author's meaning. If these poor Thieves 
wanted mtau what greater want could they be cursed with, as 
they could not live on grass, and berries, and water ? but \ dare 
warrant the poet wrote: 

"^^you muck vtant of meet, 
i. e. Much of what you ought to he; much of the qualities befitting 
you as human creatures. Theobald* 

Such is Mr. Theobald's ^emendation, in which he is followed by 
Dr. Warburton. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 

you vaant much of men. 
They have been all busy without necessity. Observe the series of 
the conversation. The Thieves tell him, that they are men that 
m.uch do foant. Here is an ambiguity between much vsant and vmnt 
of m.uch. Timon takes it on tlie wrong side, and tells them that 
their greatest vsant is, that, like other men, they want tnueh of meat / 
then telling them where meat may be had, he asks. Want? mohy 
viant? Johnson- ' 

Perhaps we should read : 

Tour greatest pant is, you want much of me. 
rejecting the two last letters of the word. The sense will then 
be — ^your greatest want is that you expect supplies of me from 
whom you can reasonably expect nothing. Your necessities are 
indeed desperate, when you apply for relief to one in my situation. 
Dr. Farmer, however, with no small probability, would point the 
passage as follows : 

Tour greatest want is, you want m/uch. Of meat 
Why should you want ? Behoidi itc. Steevens, 

8 — the earth hath roots; &c.] * 

" Vile olus, & duris hserentia mora rubetis, 
" Pugnantis stomachi composuere famem : 

" Flumine vicino stultus sitit." 
I do not suppose these to be imitations, but only to be similar 
thoughts on similar occasions. Johnson. 

9 — Tet thanks /mwfjow con,] To con thanks is a very com- 
mon expression among niir old dramatick writers. So, in The 
Story of King Darius, 1565, an interlude; 

*« Yea and well said, I con you no thanke." , 
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That you are thieves professed ; that you work not 

In holier shapes : for there is boundless theft 

In limited professions.^ Rascal thieves, 

Here 's gold : Go, suck the subtle blood of the grape^ 

Till the high fever seeth your blood to froth, 

And so 'scape hanging : tnist not the physician ; 

His antidotes are poison, and he slays 

More than you rob : take wealth and lives together; 

Do villainy, do, since you profess to do 't,^ 

Like workmen. I '11 example you with thievery : 

The sun 's a thief} and with his great attraction 

Robs the vast sea: the moon 's an arrant thief, 

And her pale fire she snatches from the sun : 

The sea *s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 

The moon into salt tears:' the earth 's a thief, 

AgaiDf in Pierce Pennilesse his Supplication to the Devil, by Nasby 
1593: " It is well done to practise my wit; but I believe our lord 
will con thee iittie thank* for it." Steevent. 

1 In limited prqfeuioMtl Limited, for legal. Warburton. 
Regular, orderly, professions. So, in Macbeth: 

-" For 'tis my limited service.** 
i. e. my appointed service, prescribed by the necessary duty and 
ruUi of my office. Malone. 

2 — — tinceyou profess to </o*t,] The old copy \\^^—prctest. The 
correction was made by Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

3 The tea *t a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 

The moon into salt tears, -"i The moon is supposed to be humid, 
and perhaps a source of humidity, but cannot be resolved by the 
surges of the sea. Yet I think moon is the true reading. Here is a 
circulation of thievery described ■: The sun, moon, and sea, all 
rob, and are robbed. Johnson. 

He says simply, that the sun, the vioon, and the sea, rob one 
another by turns, but the earth robs them all: the sea, L e. liquid 
surge, by supph'ing the m^n with moisture, robs her in turn of 
the soft tears of dew which the poets always fetch from this pla- 
net. Soft for salt is an easy change. In this sense Milton speaks 
t>f her moist continent. Paradise Lost, Book V, 1. 422. And, in Ham' 
let, Horatio says : 

" the mo/*f star 

«*Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands.'* 

Steevent. 
We are not to attend on such occasions merely to philosophical 
tnith ; we are to consider what might have been the rect'ived or 
rulgar notions of the time.—- The populace, in the days of Shak- 
speare, might possibly have considered the waining of the moon 
as a gradual dissolution of it, and have attributed to this melting 
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That feeds and breeds by a composture* stolen 
From general excrement: each thing *s a thief; 
The laws, your curb and whip, in their rough power 
Have uncheck'd theft. Love not yourselves; away; 
Rob one another. There 's more gold : Cut throats ; 
All that you meet are thieves : To Athens, go. 
Break open shops ; nothing can you steal,^ 
But thieves do lose It: Steal not less,^ for this 
I give you ; and gold confound you howsoever! 
Amen. [Tim. retires to hia Cave. 

3 Thief, He has almost charmed me from my pro- 
fession, by persuading me to it. 

1 Thief, 'Tis in the malice of mankind, that he thws 
advises us ; not to have us thrive in our mystery.^ 

of the moon* tBe increase of the sea at the time she dlsa()pears. 
They might, it is true« be told, that there is a similar increase in 
the tides when the moon becomes full ; but when popular notions 
are once established, the reasons urged against them are but little 
attended to. It may also be observed, that the moon, when view- 
ed through a ^lescope, has a humid appearance, and seems to 
have drops ^t water suspended from the rim of it ; to which cir- 
cumstance Skakspeare probably alludes in Macbeth, where Ho- 
catesays: ; ; 

" Upon the comer of the moon 

« There liangs a vaporous drop," &c. M, Mason, 
Shakspeare knew that the moon was the cause of the tides, 
[See The Tempest^ Vol. II, p. 134,] and in that respect the liquid 
surge, that is, the waves of the sea, rising one upon another, in 
the progress of the tide, may be said to resolve the moon into 'St^t 
tears; the moon, as the poet chooses to state the nutter, losing 
' some part of her humidity, and the accretion to the sea, in con- 
sequence of her tears, being the cause of the liquid surge^ Add to 
this the popular notion, yet prevailing, of the m<»on's influence on 
the weather; which, together with what has been already stated, 
probably induced our author here and in other places to allude t* 
the watry quality of that planet. In Romeo and Juliet, he speaks 
of her " viatry beain*.^ Ma/one. 

4 ...I. ^ a composture «-] i. e. composition, compost. Steevens. 

8 ._ nothing can you steal,} To complete the measure I would 
read: 

— where nothing can you steal, — . Steevens. 

« — Steal not less,"] Not^ which was accidentally omitted in 
the old copy, was inserted by Mr. Rowe. Malane, 

"^ *Tis in the malice of mankind, that he thus advises us; Hot to 
have us thrive in our mystery."] The reason of his advicci says the 
VOL. XV. P p 
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2 Thief, I '11 believe him as an enemy, and give over 
my trade. 

I Thief, Let us first see peace in Athens : There is 
no time so miserable, but a man may be true.' 

\^Exeunt Thieves. 
Enter FlaviuS. 

Flcco. O you gods ! 
Is yon despis'd and ruinous man my lord ? 
Full of decay and failing ? O monument 
And wonder of good deeds evilly bestow'd I 
What an alteration of honour has 
Desperate want made !' 

What viler thing upon the earth, than friends, 
Who can bring noblest minds to basest ends ! 
How rarely * does it meet with this time's guise. 
When man was wish'd to love his enemies :> 
Grant, I may ever love, and rather woo 
Those that would misciiief me, than those that do!* 

Thief» 18 maiice to maniind, not any kindness to m» or desire to 
have lu thrive in our mystery, yohnscn, 

8 Xrt «* Jirtt see peace tn Athens .• There it no time to miterahUt 
but a man may be true."] [Dr. Warburton divides tliis line be- 
tween the two thieves.] This and the concluding little speech 
have in all the editions been placed to one speaker: But» it is 
evident, the latter words ought to be put in the mouth of the 
second Thief, who is repenting, and leaving off his trade. 

Warburton, 
The second Thief has just said, he 'U give over his trade. It is 
time enough for that, says the first Thief: let us wait till Athens 
is at peace. There is no hour of a man's life so wretched, but he 
always has it in his power to become a true, i, e. an honest man. I 
have expluned this easy passage, beci&use it has, I think, been 
misunderstood. 

Our author has made Mrs. Quickly utter nearly the same ex^^ 
hortation to the dying Falstaff : *< — Now I bid him not think of 
God ; there naat time enough for that yet." If alone. 

9 What an alteration of honour hat 

Desperate vtant made!'] An alteration of honour ^ is an alteration 
of an honourable state to a state of disgrace. Johnson, 

1 Mow rarely does it meet — ] Marely for fitly ; not for seldom. 

Warburton. 
How curiously ; how haf^ily. Malone. 

a Whenvum nas wish'd to love hit ehemiet:'] Wc should read— 
ivill*d He forgets his Pagan system here again. Warburton, 
Wish'd is right. It meahs recommended. See Vol. VI, p. 38, n. T. 

JSeed. 
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He has caught me in his eye: I will present 
My honest grief unto him ; and, as my lord, 
Still serve him with my life.^— My dearest master I 
TiMON come9 forward from hU Cave. 

Tim, Away ! what art thou ? 

I^lav. Have yoU fdrgot me, sir ? 

Tim. Why dost ask that? I have forgot all men; 
Then, if thou grant'st thou 'rt man,* I have forgot thee. 

JP'iav. An honest poor servant of yours. 

Tim. Then 

I know thee not^ I ne'er had Honest man 
About me, 1 5 all that* I kept were knaves,* 
To serve in meat to villains. 

I'lav. The gods are witness, 

Ne'er did poor steward wear a truer grief 
For his undone lord, than mine eyes for you. 

Tim. What, dost thou weep?— Come nearer ;»— then 
I love thee*, 
Because thou art a woman, and disclaim'st 
Flinty mankind ; whose eyes do never give. 
But thorough lust, and laughter. Pity 's sleeping:^ 

3 Grnnt^ I may erer love, and rather woo 

Thote that vfould mischii^ me, than thotethat do !] It is plain, 
that in this whole speech friendt and enemies are taken only for 
those who profett friendship SiXiA profess enmity; for the friend 19 
supposed not to be more kind, but more dang«i*ous than the ene- 
my. The sense is. Let me rather woo of caress those that would mis- 
chief, that profess to mean me mischief, than those that reaUy do 
me mischief, under false professions of kindness . The Spaniards, I 
think, have this proverb: Defend me from my friends, and from 
my enemies I v:iU defend myself This proverb it a sufficient eom- 
ment on the passage, yohnson, 

4 — thou *rt man,"] Old copy— Mou *rt a man. Steevens. 

s— -rAat— .] I have supplied this pronoun, for the metre's 
sake. Steeven*. 

6 — — knaves,'] Knave is here in the compound sense of a servant 
and a rascal. Johnson. 

t — Pity *s sleeping:'} I do not know that any correction i« ne- 
cessary, but I think we might read: 
" ' " eyes do never give. 
But thorough luH and laughter, pity eleeping: -«— . 
£yes never flow (to give is to dissolve, as saline bodies in moist 
weather9)>iir by lutt or laughter, undisturbed by emotions of pity. 

yohmen. 
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Strange times, that weep with laughing, not with weep- 
ing! 

Flav» I beg of you to know me, good my lord, 
To accept my grief, and, whilst this poor wealth lasts, 
To entertain me as your steward still. 

Tim. Had I a steward so true, so just, and now 
So comfortable ? It almost turns 
My dangerous nature wild.^ Let me behold 
Thy face. — Surely, this man was bom of woman.—- 

Johnson certainly is right in readbg— Pify ^i^eping. The follow- 
ing line proves it : 

•* Jlcib. — on thy low grave, on faults forgiven." 

• M. Mason. 

— Pity '* sleeping. '1 So, in Daniel's second Sonnet, 1594 1 
•* Waken her sleeping pity with your crying*" Malone. 
8 ■ It almost turns 

My dangerous nature wild.] i. e. It almost turns my dangerous 
I^fttore to a dangerous nature ; for, by dangerous nature is meant 
loudness. Shakspeare wrote: 

Jt almost turns my dangerous nature mild, 
j. e. It almost reconciles me again to mankind. For fear of that, 
he puts in a caution immediately after, that he makes an excep- 
tion but for one man. To which the OxfoM editor says, rect^, 

Warburton. 
This emendation is specious, but even this may be controvert- 
ed. To turn wild is to dittract. An appearance so unexpected, 
says Timon, alm^t turns my savageness to disti*action. Accord- 
ingly he examines with nicety le&t his phrenzy should deceive 
him: 

t< ' ■ ' Let me behold 

" Thy face.— Surely, this man was bom of woman. — '* 
And to this suspected disorder of the mind he alludes: 

" Perpetual-«o6«r gods !" 
Ye powers whose intellects are out of the reach of perturbation. 

yohnsott. 
He Who is so much disturbed as to have no command over his 
actions, and to be dangerous to all around him, is already distract- 
ed, and therefore it would be idle to talk of turning such ** a 
dangerous nature wild:" it is wild already. Besides; the base- 
ness and ingratitude of the world might very properly be men- 
tioned as driving Timon into frenzy: (So, in Antony and Cleo- 
patra. - 

** The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 
«* Even make me viild.**} 
bvit surely the kindness and fidelity of his Steward was more likely 
to soften and compose him ; that is, to render his dangerous na- 
ture mild. I therefore strongly incline to Dr. Warburton's emen- 
dation. Malone. 
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Forgive my general and exceptless rashness^ 

Perpetual-sober^ gods ! I do proclaim 

One honest manr-*mistake me not,— but one ; 

No more, I pray^— *and he is a steward.— ^ 

How fain would I have hated all mankind^ 

And thou redeem'st thyself: But ally save theci 

I fell with curses. 

MethinkS) thou art more honest now, than wise ; 

For, by oppressing and betraying me. 

Thou might'st have sooner got another service: 

For many so arrive at second masters, 

Upon their first lord's neck. But tell me true, 

(For I must ever doubt, though ne'er so sure,) 

Is not thy kindness subtle, covetous. 

If not a usuringi kindness; and as rich men deal gifts, < 

Expecting in return twenty for one ? 

^lav. No, my most worthy master, in whose breast 
Doubt and suspect, alas, are plac'd too late : 
You should have fear'd false times, when you did feast 
Suspect still comes where an estate is least. 
That which I show, heaven knows, is merely love^ 
Duty and zeal to your unmatched mind. 
Care of your food and living : and, believe it> . 
My most honoured lord, 
For any benefit that points to me. 
Either in hope, or present, I 'd exchange 
For this one wish. That you had power and wealth 
To requite me, by making rich yourself. 

Tim. Look thee, 'tis sol— Thou single honest matif * 

• Perpetual'tober —1 Old copy, unmetrically— 
Vou perpetual oic. Steevene. 

1 If not a muring —^1 If not seems to have slipt in hece, by am 
error of the press, fi-om the preceding line. Both the sense and • 
metre would be better without it. Tymhiu. 

I do not see any need of change. Timon asks — Bae not thy iind* • 
neu eofne covert design? /« it not propoted vith a view to gain some 
equivalent in return^ or rather to gain a great deal more than thou . 
offerest? Is it not at least the offspring of avarice, if not of some» 
thing worse, of usury? In this tbere appears to me no difficulty. 

Matone, 

My opinion most perfectly coincides with thatof Mr.Tyrw()itt. 
The sense of the line, with or without the contested words, is . 
nearly the same; yet, by the omission of them, the metre would i 
heconie sufficiently regular. Steevens. 

Pp2- 
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Here, take :— the gods out of my misery ^ 

Have sent thee treasure. Go, live rich, and happy r 

But thus conditioned; Thou shalt build from men;* 

Hate all, curse all : show charity to none r 

But let the famish'd flesh slide from the bone, 

Ere thou relieve the beggav: give to dogs 

What thou deny' St to men ; let prisons swallow thern^ 

Debts wither them :^ Be men like blasted woods^ 

And may diseases lick up their false bloods 1 

And so, farewel, and thrive. 

I^iav, O, let me stay, 

And comfort you, my master. 

Tim, If thou hat'st 

Curses, stay not; fly, whilst thou 'it bless'd and free ; 
Nc*cr see thou man, and let me ne'er see thee. 

^Exeunt severally^ 



ACT V SCENE!. 

T/te same. Before Timon's Cave, 

Enter Poet and Painter ;* Timon behind^ unneenr, 

Pain. As I took note of the place, it cannot be fat 
where he abides. 

3 ~-.~^Jrom meni\ Away from humaB habitations, yohnttm. 
9 J)ebt$ wither them .*] Old copy : 

Debtt vsither them to nothing:— 
I have omitted the redundant words, not only for the sake of me- 
tre, but because they are worthless. Our author has the same 
phrase VAMtony and Cteopatra: 

•* Age cannot viither her, — .** Sieeven*^ 

4 Enter Pdet and Painter;] The Poet and the Painter were witli- 
in view when Apemantus parted from Timon, and might then 
have seen Timon, since Apemantus, standing by him could see 
them : But the scenes of the Thieves and Steward have passed 
before their arrival, and yet passed, as the drama is now conduct- 
ed, within their view. It might be suspected, that some scenes 
are transposed, fbr all these difficulties would be removed by in- 
troducing the Poet and Painter firit, and the thieves in this place. 
Yet I am afraid the scenes must keep their present order, for the 
Painter alludes to the Thieves when he says, he liJ^emte enriched 
^oor straggling sotdiers voith great quantity . This iro^jropriety is now 
Jheightened by placing the Thieves in one Act^ and the Poet a^ 
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Poet, What 's to be thought of him ? Does the ru- 
xnour hold for true, that he is so full of gold ? 

Pain, Certain: Alcibiades reports it; Phrynia and 
Timandra had gold of him : he likewise enriched poor 
straggling soldiers with great quantity: 'Tis said, he 
gave unto his steward a mighty sum. 

Poet. Then this breaking of his has been but a try for 
his friends. 

-Pflrm. Nothing else: you 'shall see him a palm in 
Athens again, and flourish^ with the highest. There- 
fore, 'tis not amiss, we tender our loves to him, in this 

Paintef in another : but it must be remembered, that In the orU 
ginal edition this play it not divided into separate Acts, so that 
the present distribution is arbitrary, and may be changed if any 
convenience can be gained, or impropriety obviated by alteration. 

In the immediately preceding scene, Flavius, Timon*s steward^ 
has a conference with his master, and receives gold from him. 
Between this and the present scene, a single minute cannot he 
supposed to pass; knd yet the Painter tells bis companion: — ^'TTc 
Midhegave his steward a mighty ««oi.— -Where was it said ? "Whj 
in Athens, whence, it must therefore seem, they are but newly 
come. Here then should be fixed the commencement of the fifth 
Act, in order to allow time for Flavins to return to the ckty, and 
for rumour to publish his adventure with Timon. But how are 
we in this case to account for Apemantus's announcing the ap- 
proach of the Poet and Painter in the last scene of the preceding 
Act, and before the Thieves appear? It is possible, that when 
this play was abridged for representation, all between this pas- 
sage, and the entrance of the Poet and Painter, may have been 
emitted by the players, and these words put into the noouth of 
Apemantus to introduce them ; and that when it was published 
at large, the interpolation was unnoticed. Or, if we allow the 
Poet and Painter to see Apemantus, it may be conjectured that 
they did not think his presence necessary at their interview with 
Timon, and had therefore returned back into tlie city. Ritson. 

1 am afi*aid, many of the difficulties wjiiicb the comqientators 
on our author have employed their abilities to remove, arise from 
the negligence of Shakspeare himself, who appears to h&ve been 
less attentive to the connection of his scenes, than a less hasty 
writer may be supposed to have been. On the present occasion 
^ I have changed the beginninpf of the Act. It is but justice to ob- 
serve, that the same regulation has already been adopted by Mr. 
Capell. Meed. 

s — ^a palm — ani/ flourish Ijfc.] This allusion is scriptural, 
and occurs in Psalm xci'i, 11; "The righteous shall /o«mA like 
a palm-tree J** Stcevcns. 
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supposed distress of his: it will shoi/r lionesUy io us; 
and is very likely to load our purposes with what they 
travel for, if it be a just and true rep<»t that goes of his 
having. 

Poet, What have you now to present unto him ? 

Pain. Nothing at tiiis time but my visitation : only I 
will promise him an excellent piece. 

Poet. I must serve him so too; tell him of an intent 
that's coming toward him. 

Pcdn, Good as the best. Promising is the very air 
o* the time : it opens the eyes of expectation : perform- 
ance is ever the duller for his act ; and, but in the plainer 
and simpler kind of people, the deed of saying is quite 
out of use.* To promise is most courtly and feshiona- 
ble: performance is a kind of- will, or testament^ which 
argues a great sickness in his judgment that makes it. 

Tim. Excellent workman ! Thou canst not paint a man 
so bad as is^ thyself* 

Poeti I am thinking* what I shall say I have provided 
fbr him : It must be a personating of himself t^ a satire 
against the softness of prosperity ; with a discovery of 
the infinite flatteries, that follow youth and opulency. 

Tim. Must thou needs stand for a villain in thine own ■ 
work? Wilt thou whip thine own faults in other men? 
Do so, I have gold for thee. 

Poet. Nay, let 's seek him i 
Then do we sin against our own estate, 
When we may profit meet» and come too late;: 

Pain. True ; . 

• «-^«Ae deed of saying it quite out ^use*"} The doing cf that 
Hohich loe have said we vouli do, the aceomfiiiehment and petjormanee 
of our promise, i>, except amiong the loner elaues t^ mankind^ quite 
out of ute. S09 in King Lear .* 

«i _^ In my true heart 
•« I find she names my very deed of love.^ 
Again, more appositely, in Hamlets 

<* As he, in his pecuUar act andibrce> 
" May give his et^ing deed?*^ 
Mr. Pope rejected the ytords^qfeaying^ and the fbtv ftffowing 
editors adopted his licentioas regulation. Malone. — 

I claim the merit of having restored the old reading. Steennt, 

f It must he a personatmg of himself :] Personating^ for repre- 
senting simply. For the subject of this projected satire was Ti- 
mon's ease, not bis person. WivrbuHon. 
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When the day serves,* before black-comer'd night)^ 
Find what thou want'st by free and ofTer'd light. 
Come. 

Tim. I 'U meet you at the turn. What a god 's gold, 
That he is worshipp'd in a baser temple^ 
Than where swine feed I 

'Tis thou that rigg'st the bark, and plough'st the foam ; 
Settlest admired reverence in a slave : 
To thee be woi*ship I and thy saints for aye 
Be crown'd with plagues, that thee alone obey ! 
'Fit 1 do meet them.* ^Advancing. 

Poet. Hail, worthy Timon ! 

Pain. Our late noble master. 

Tim. Have I once liv'd to see two honest men \ 

Poet, Sir, 
Having often of your open bounty tasted, 
Hearing you were retir'd, your friends fall'n off, 
Whose thankless natures— O abhorred spirits I 
Not all the whips of heaven are large enough — 
What I to you ! 

Whose star-like nobleness gave life and influence 
To their whole being I I 'm rapt, and cannot cover 
The monstrous bulk of this ingratitude 
With any size of words. 

Tim. Let it go naked, men may see 't the better : 

' When the day itmetf SccJ Theobald with some probability as- 
signs these two lines to the Poet. Matone. 

, 9^m.^lfefi/re black-comer'd ni^ht,"] An anonymous correspond 
dent sent me this observation ; ** As the shadow of the earth's 
body, which is round, must be necessarily conical over the he- 
misphere which is opposite to the sun, should we not read blaci- 
coned? See Paradise Lott, Book IV." 

To this observation I might add a sentence from Philemon Hol- 
land's translation of Pliny's Natural Hittory, B. II : <* Neither is 
the night any thing else but the sliade of the earth. Now the fi- 
gure of this shadow resembleth a pyramis pointed forward, or a 
top turned upside down." 

I believe, nevertheless, that Shakspeare, by this expression, 
meant only, Night which is as obscure as a dark comer. In Mea^ 
sure for Measure, Lucio calls the Duke, " a duke (f dark comers". 
Mr. M. Mason proposes to read — *' black-crounV night ;" another 
correspondent, <* black- cov«^^ night." Stecoens. 

1 *Fit I do fneet ^ Aem.] For the sake of harmony in this bemis- 
ticbn I have supplied the auxiliary verb. SteeveM* 
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You, that are honest, by being what you are, 
Make them best seen, and known. 

Pain. He, and myself, 

Have traveird in the great shower of your gifts, 
And sweetly felt it. 

TYm. Ay, you arc honest men. 

Pain. We are hither come to offer yon our service. 

TVm. Most honest men! Why, how shall I requite 
you? 
Can you eat roots, and drink cold water? no. 

Both. What we can do, we '11 do, to do you service. 

Tim. You are honest men : You have heard that I 
have gold; 
I am sure, you have: speak truth: you are honest m6B« 

Pain, So it is said, my noble lord: but therefore 
Came not my friend, nor I. 

Tim. Good honest men : — Thou draw'st a counterfeit* 
Best in all Athens: thou art, indeed, the best; 
Thou counterfeit'st most lively. 

Pain. So, so, my lord. 

Tim. Even so, sir, as I say: — And, for thy fiction, 

[To the Poet. 
Why, thy verse swells with stuff so fine and smooth, 
That thou art even natural in thine art. — 
But, for all this, my hcMiest-natur'd friends^ 
I must needs say, you have a little fault: 
Marry, 'tis not monstrous in you ; neither wish I, 
You take much pains to mend. 

Both. Beseech your honour. 

To make it known to us. 

Tim. You *11 take it ill. 

Both. Most thankfully, my lord. 

Tim. Will you, indeed ? 

Both. Doubt it not, worthy lord. 

Tim. There 's ne*er a one of you but trusts a knave, 
That mightily deceives you. 

Both. Do we, my lord? 

Tim. Ay, and you hear him cog, see him dissemble, 



2-.—. a counterfeits] It has been already observed, that » 
portrait was so called in our author's time : 

«« Wh*t 6nd I here ? 

« Fair Portia's counterfeit f"* Mereham <f Venice. Stee%au. 
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Know his gross patchery, love him, feed him, 
Keep in your bosom : yet remain assur'd, 
That he 's a made*up villain.'^ 

Pain, I know none such, my lord. 

Poet. Nor I> 

7hn. Look you, I love you well ; I '11 give you gold, 
Rid me these villains from your companies i 
Hang them, or stab them, drown them in a draught,^ 
Confound them by some course, and come to me, 
I '11 give you gold enough. 

Both, Name them, my lord, let 's know them. 

Tim, You that way, and you this, but two in com- 
pany :• — 

' 3 •*— - a made-up villain*'] That is, a villain that adopts qualitiei 
and characters not properly belonging to him ; a hypocrite. 

. ^ohruon. 
A made-up viUain, may mean a complete, a finUhed villain. 

M. Maton. 
4 Kor /.] As it may be supposed (perhaps I am repeatii^ a re- 
mark already made on a similar occasion) that our author de- 
signed his Poet's address to be not less respectful than that of his 
Painter^ he might originally have finished this defective verse, by 
writing: 

Nor I, my lord. Steewnt* 
* — in a draught,]*That is, in Xhejaket* yohuon. 
So« in Holinslied, Vol. 11, p. 7S5: « — he was then sitting on a 
draught.** Steewns. 

« -_ but two in company .•] This is an imperfect sentence, and 

is to be supplied thus, But two in coTnpany spoils all. Warlntrton. 

This passage is obscure. I think the meaning is this: but two 

in company, that is, stand apart, tet only two be together; for even 

when each stands single there are two, he himself and a villain. 

yohfitor. 
This passage may receive some illustration from another in The 
Two Gentlemen o^ Verona: '* My master is a kind of knave; but 
that 's all one, if he be but one Anaw.'* The sense is, each man is 
a double villain, i. e. a villain with more than a single share of guilt. 
See Pr. Farmer's note on the third Act of The Two Gentlemen of' 
Verona, kc. Again » xn Promot and Cassandra, 1578: ** Oo, and a 
knane with thee.** Again, in The Storye of King Darius, 1565, an 
interlude : 

«• — — . if you needs will go away, 
*' Take two knaves with you by my faye." 
There is a thought not'unlike this in The Scornful Lady of BesiU' 
mont and Fletcher:—** Take to your chamber u hen you please, 
there goes a black one with you, lady." Steevens. 
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Each man apart, all single and alone. 
Yet an arch-villain keeps him company. 
If, where thou art, two \illains shall not be, 

ITo the Painter. 
Come not near him* — If thou would'st liot reside 

[To the Poet. 
But where one villain is, then him abancifon.— 
Hence ! pack I there 's gold, ye came for gold, ye slaves : 
You have done work for me, there 's payment :' Hence ! 
You are an alchymist, make gold of that: — 
Out, rascal dogs I [JSjciV, beating and driving them out. 

Tliere are not two words more frequently mistaken for each 
other, in the printing of these plays, than but and not, I have no 
doubt but that mistake obtains in tliis passage, and that we should 
fcad it thus : 

— — not rt»o in company .• 

Bach man afiartf — . M. Mason. 

Tou that vayt and you this, but two in company: 

Bach man apart, all single, and alone, 

Tet an arch'villain keeps him company.'] The first of these lines 
kas been rendered obscure by false pointing j that is, by connect- 
ing the words, " but two in company," with the subsequent line, 
instead of connecting them with the preceding hemistich. The 
second and third line are put in apposition with the first line, and 
are merely an illustration of the assertion contained in it. Do you 
(says Timon) go that way, and you this, and yet still each of yon 
will have tvao in your company : each of you, though single and 
alone, will be accompanied by an arch- villain. £ach man, being 
himself a villain, will take a villain along noith him, and so each of 
you will have two in company. It is a mere quibble founded on 
the word company. See the former speech, in which Timon ex- 
horts each of them to " hang or stab the villain in his company^ 
i. e. himself. The passage quoted by Mr. Steevens from Fromos 
and Cassandra, puts the meaning beyond a doubt. Malone. 

7 Ton have done v)ori &c.] For the insertion of the word done, 
which, it is manifest, was omitted by the negligence of the com- 
positor, 1 am answeraWe. Timon in this line addresses the Pain- 
ter, whom he before called ** excellent worih?uin/** in the next the 
Poet. Malone. 
I had rather read: 

Toti 've %vork*d for me, there is your payment: ffence/ 

Steevens- 
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SCENE II. 

The same. 

Enter Flavius, und Two Senators. 

JF'lav. It is in vain that you would speak with Timon; 
For he is set so only to himself, 
That nothing, but himself, which looks like man. 
Is friendly with him. 

1 Sen. Bring us to his cave: 
It is our part, and promise to the Athenians, 
To speak with Timon, 

2 Sen. At all times alike 

JVlen are not still the same : 'Twas time, and griefs, 
That fram'd him thus: time, with his fairer hand, 
Offering the fortunes jof his former days. 
The former man may make him : Bring us to him. 
And chance it as it may. 

JFiav. Here is his cave.— 

Peace and content be here ! Lord Timon I Timon ! 
Look out, and speak to friends; The Athenians, 
By two of their most reverend senate, greet thee : 
Speak to them, tioble Timon. 

Enter Timon. 

T^m. Thou sun, that coHifort'st, bum!* — Speak, and 
be hang'd : 
For each true word^ a blister ! and each false 
Be as a caut'rizing* to the root o' the tongue, 
Consuming it with speaking ! 

1 Sen. Worthy Timon, 

Tim. Of none but such as you, and you of Timon. • 

8 Thou sun, that comfort^st, burn /] ** Thine eyes," says King 
Lear to Regan, " do comfort, and not bum." 
A similar wish occurs in Antony and Clwpatra: 

** Bum the great sphere thou mov'st in !*' Steevcns. 

® — a caut'rizing — ] The old copy reads — tantherizing { the 
poet might have written, cantering. Steevent. 

To cauterize was a word of our author's time ; being found in 
BuUokar's EnglUh Expositor, octavo, 1616, where it is explained, 
*« To bum to a sore. " It is the word of the old copy, with the u 
changed to an n, which has happened in almost every one of these 
plays. Malone. 

VOL. XV. Qji 
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2 Sen. The senators of Athens greet thee, Timon. 
7Vm. I thank them ; and vould send them back the 
plague, 
Could I but catch it for them. 

1 Sen. O, forget 
What we are sorry for ourselves in thee. 
The senators, with one consent of love,* 
Entreat thee back to Athens ; who have thought 
On special dignities, which vacant lie 

For thy best use and wearing. 

2 Sen. They confess, 
Toward thee, forgetfulness too general, gross : 
Which now the publick body,'— -which doth seldom^ 
Play the recanter,— feeling in itself 

A lack of Timon's aid, hath sense withal 

Of its own fall,^ restraining aid to Timon ;* 

And send forth us, to make their sorrowed render,' 

1 —^oiM one consent o/'/ovr,] With one united voice ofaSec- 
tion. So, in Stemhold's translation of the 100th Ptattm 
'* With one eonaent let all the earth.'* 

All our old writers spell the word improperly, coment^ without 
regard to its etymology, concentut, Malone. 

This sense of the word consent, or concent, was originally point- 
ed out and ascertained in a note on tlie first scene of The First 
Pan of King Henry VI. See Vol. X, p. 10, n. 4. Steevent, 

* Which now the publici bodyj"] Thus the old copy, ungramma- 
tically certainly; but our author frequently thus bej^ins a sen- 
tence, and concludes it without attending to what has gone be* 
fore: for which perhaps the carelessness and ardour of colloquial 
language may be an apology. See Vol. II. p. 15, n. 4. So after- 
wards in the third scene of this Act : 

" Whom^ though ifi general part we were oppos'd, 

«• Yet our old love made a particular force, ^ 

** And made us speak like friends." 

See also tlie Poet's last speech in p. 441. — Sir Thomas Han« 
mer and the subsequent editors read here more correctly — And 
now the publick body, &c. but by what oversight could Which be 
printed instead of And? Malone. 

The mistake might have been that of the transcriber, not the 
printer. Steement. 

5 (tfiu «tim fall,] The Athenians had sense, that is, felt the dan- 
ger ^ their (mn fall, by the arms of Alcibiades. yohnton. 

4 — restraining aid to Timon f] I think it should be refraining 
aid, that is, with-holdinjf aid that should have been given to Ti- 
mon. Johnson. 

Where is the difference? To restraint and to refrain, both mca» 
to witb-hold. Jf. Afason. 
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Together with a recompense more fruitful 
Than their offence can weigh down by the dram;* 
Ay 9 even such heaps and sums of love and wealthy 
As shall to thee blot out what wrongs were theirs^ 
And write in thee the figured of their loVe^ 
£ver to read them thine. 

Tim. You witch me in it ; 

Surprize me to the very brink of tear$: 
Lend me a fool's heart, and a woman's eyes, 
And I '11 beweep these comforts, worthy senators. 

1 Sen. Therefore, so please thee to return with us, 
And of our Athens (thine, and ours,} to take 
The c^aptainship, thou shalt be met with thanks, 
AUow'd with absolute powcr,^ and thy good name 
Live with authority :-— so soon we shall drive back 
Of Alcibiades the approaches wild ; 
Who, like a boar too savage, doth root up' 

f^ — -" torraaed render,] Thus the dd copy. Render is eonfeuion. 
So, in Cymbeiine, Act IV, sc iv: 

" may drive us to a yender 

" Where we have livM." 
The modem^editors read— rrndler. Steevene* 

« Than their offence can vteigh dawn by the dram /] This, which 
was in the former editions, can scarcely be right, and yet I know 
not whether my reading will be thought to rectify it. I take the 
meaning to be. We will g^ve thee a recompense that our offences 
cannot outweigh, heaps of wealth dovm by the dram, or delivered 
according to the exactest measure. A little disorder may per- 
haps have happened in transcribing, which may be reformed by 
reading: 

I ■ Ay, ewi^n such heaps. 
And sum* qf Icme and wealth, down by the dram^ 
As shall to thee — •— . yohnson. 

The speaker means, a recompense that shall more than coun- 
terpoise their offences, though weighed with the most scrupulous 
exactness. M* Mason, 

A recompense so large, that the offence they have committed, 
though every dram of that offence should be put into the scale, 
cannot counterpoise it. The recompense will outweigh the of- 
fence, which, instead of weighing down the scale in which it is 
placed, will kick the beam. Malone. 

1 AUow'd with absohtu power,'] Allowed is licensed, frivile^ed, vn- 
controlled- So of a buffoon, in Low's Labour 's Lost, it is said, that 
he is allowed, that is, at liberty to say what be will, a privileged 
■coffer Johnson, 

9 ..•. Hie a botr toa savage, doih root up«-] This image might 
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His country's peace. 

3 Sen, And shakes his threatening sword 

Against the walls of Athens. 

I Sen, Therefore, Timon,-— 

Tim. Well, sir, I will; therefore, I will, sir; Thus^— > 
If Alcibiades kill my countrymen. 
Let Alcibiades know this of Timon, 
That — Timon cares not. But if he sack fair Athens, 
And take our goodly aged men by the beards, 
Giving our holy virgins to the stain 
Of contumelious, beastly, mad-brain'd war;' 
Then, let him know, — and, tell him, Timon speaks it, 
In pity of our aged, and our youth, 
I cannot choose but tell hiro, that~-I care not. 
And let him tak 't at worst; for their knives care not, 
While you have throats to answer: for myself, 
There 's not a whittle in the unruly camp,* 
But I do prize it at my love, before 
The reverend'st throat in Athens. So I leave you 
To the protection of the prosperous gods,* 
As thieves to keepers. 

I'^av. Stay not, all 's in vain. 

Tim. Why, I was writing of my epitaph, 
It will be seen to-morrow; My long sickness^ 



have been caught from Psalm Ixxx, 13: " The vfild door out of 
the wood doth root it up," &c. Steeveru. 

• There '* not a whittle in the unruly camf,'] A v»hittle is still in 
the midland counties the common name for a pocket clasp knife, 
such as children use. Chaucer speaks of a '< Sheffield thvtittelL** 

Steevent. 

1 _- qf the prosperous godt,"] I believe protperout is used here 
with our poet's usual laxity, in an active, instead of a passive, 
3ense ; the gods nnho are the authors of the prosperity of mankind. 
So, in Othello: 

"To my unfolding lend 2i prosperous ear.** 
I leave you, says Timon, to the protection of the gods, the great 
distribtltors of prosperity, that they may so keep and guard you, 
as jailors do thieves ; i. e. for final punishment. Malone. 

I do not see why the epithet^-/>rM/beroitf , may not be employed 
here with its common signification, and mean-*-the gods who are 
prosperous in all their undertaiings. Our author, elsewhere, has 
ilessed gods, clear gods, &c. Steevens. 

s — ^ My long sickness — ] The disease of life begins to promisb 
me a period. Johnson. 
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Of health, and living, now begins to mend, 
And nothing brings me all things. Go, live still ; 
Be Alcibiades your plague, you his, 
And last so Icmg enough ! 

1 Sen, We speak in vain. 

Tim. But yet I love my country ; and am not 
One that rejoices in the common wreck. 
As common bruit^ doth put it. 

1 Sen. That 's well spoke. 

Tim. Commend me to thy loving countrymen, -« 

1 Sen. These words become your lips as they pass 

through them. 

2 Sen, And enter in our ears, like great tritlunphers. 
In their applauding gates. 

Tim, Commend me to them ; 

And tell them, that, to ease them of their griefs, 
Their fears of hostile strokes, their aches, losses, 
Their pangs of love,^ with other incident throes 
That nature's fragile vessel doth sustain 
In life's uncertain voyage, I will some kindness do them :^ 
I '11 teach them to prevent wild Alcibiades' wrath. 

2 Sen. I like this well, he will return again. 

Tim. I have a tree,* which grows here in my close, 

^ — — bruit — ] i . e. report, rumour. Steevetu. 

4 Their pang9 of lovt^ &c.] Compare this part of Timon^s speech, 
with part of the celebrated soliloquy in MamUt. Steevens. 

' — — Zwiilsome kindne^* &o.] i. e. I will do them some kind- 
Bess, for 8uch» elliptically considered, wiU be the sense of these 
words, independent of the supplemental— rfo them^ which only 
serves to derange the metre, and is, I think, a csrtain.interpola* 
lion. Steevent. 

« / Aaw a treet Sec] Perhaps Shakspeare was indebted to Chau- 3 
eer's Wife of Bath** Prologue, for this thought. He might, how- 
ever, have found it in Painter's Palace of Pleaturey Tom. I, Nov. 
28, as well as in several other places. Steeven*. 

Our author was, indebted for this thought to Plutarch's Life of 
Antony: ** k is reported of him also, that this Timon on a time, 
(the people being assembled in the market-place, about dispatch 
of some aifaires,) got up into the pulpit for orations, where the 
orators commonly use to speake unto the people;: and silence be- 
ing made, everie man listening to hear what he would say, be- 
cause it was a wonder to -see him in that place, at length he began 
to speak in this manner: * My lordes (^ Athens, I have a little 
yard in my house where there groweth a figge tree, on the which* 
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That mine own use invites me to cut down, 
And shonly.must I fell it; Tell my friendsi 
Tell Athens, in the sequence of degree,^ 
From high to low throughout* that whoso please 
To stop affliction, let him take his haste, ^ 
Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe. 
And hang himself:—! pray you, do my greeting. 

Flav, Trouble him no further, thus you still shall find 
him. 

77m. Come not to me again : but say to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 
Which once a day^ with his embossed froth' 
The turbulent surge shall cover ; thither come, 
And let my grave-stone be your oracle. — 
Lips, le( sour words go by, and language end : 
What is amiss, plague and infection mend! 
Graves only be men's works ; and death, their gain \ 
Sun, hide thy beams I Timon hath done his reign« 

lExit Tim. 

1 Sen. His discontents are unremoveably 

nany citizens have hanged themselves ; and becaase I meane to 
make some building upon the place, I thought good to let you 
all understand it, that before the fig|pe tree be cut downe, if any 
of you be desperate, you may there m time go hang yourselves.** 

Malone- 
^''•'^ in the sequence of degree,'] Methodically, from highest to 
lowest, yohnton. 

B Which once a day -^] Old copy^^Wko. For the correction 
[wAom] I am answerable. Whom refers to Timon. All the mo* 
4em editors (following the second folio) read — W/iich once &c. 

Malone. 

Which, in the second folio, (and I have followed it) is an appa- 
tent correction of— .^o. Surely, it is the e^aerlasting fnantion^ op 
the beach on which it stands, that our author meant to cover with 
the foam, and not the corpse of Ttmon. Thus we often say that 
the grave in a churchyard, and not the body within it, is trodden 
down by cattle, or overgrown with weeds. Steevene, 

^ — embossed/ro*A — ^ When a deer was run hard, and foam- 
ed at the mouth, he was said to be embossed. See Vol. VI, p. 16, 
n. 9. The thought is from Painter's Palace of Pleasure, Tom. I, 
Nov. 28. Steevens. 

Embossed froth, is swollen froth ; from bosse, Fr. a tumour. The 
term embossed, when applied to deer, is from emboqar. Span, -to 
cast out of the mouth. Malone. 
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Coupled to nature. 

2 Sen, Our hope in him is dead: let us return^ 
And strain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril.* 

1 Sen. It requires swift foot. [^Exeunf, 

SCENE III. 

The Walls of Athens. 
Enter Two Senators, and a Messenger. 

1 Sen^ Thou hast painfully discover'd ; are his files 
As full as thy report ? 

Mesa. I have spoke the least: 

Besides, his expedition promises 
Present approach. 

2 Sen. We stand niuch hazard, if they bring not Ti- 

mon. 
Mess. 1 met a courier, one mine ancient friend ;*— 
Whom, though in general part we were oppos'd, 
Yet our old love made a particular force, 
And made us speak like friends z^ — this man was riding 

^ In our dear peril.'] So the folios, and rightly. The Oxford edi- 
tor alters dear to dread, not knowing that dear, in the language of 
that time, signified dread, and is so used by Shakspeare in num- 
berless places. Warburton. 

Dear, in Shakspeare's language, is dire^ dreadful. So, in Ham* 

kt: 

" Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven.** Malone. 
Dear may, in the present instance, signify immediate, or immi' 
nent. It ifi an enforcing epithet "with not always a distinct meaning. 
To enumerate each of the seemingly various senses in which it 
may be supposed to have been used by our author, would at once 
fatigue the reader and myself. 

In the following situations, however, it cannot signify either 
dire or dreadful.- 

*' Consort with me in loud and dear petition.^ 

Troilus and Crestida, 
«« __,^_ Some dear cause 

" Will in concealment wrap me up a while." King Lear. 

Steevetu, 

2 — one mine ancient friend i"] Mr. Upton would read— once 
mine ancient friend. Steevent. 

3 Whom, though in general part Vfe viere opposed, 
Tet our old lane made a particular force. 

And made us speak liJ^e friends :'\ Our author, hurried awa^ by 
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From Alcibiades to Timon's cave^ 
With letters of entreaty, which imported 
His fellowship i' the cause against your city. 
In part for his sake mov'd. 

Enter Senators yrom Timon. 

1 Sen. Here come our brothers. 

3 Sen. No talk of Timon, nothing of him expect. — 
The enemies* drum is heard, and fearful scouring 
Doth choke the air with dust : In, and prepare ; 
Ours is the fall, I fear, our foes the snare. iExeunt^ 

SCENE IV. 

The Wooda^ Timon's Carvey and a Tomb^stone seen. 

Enter a Soldier, seeking Timon. 

Sold, By all description this should be the, place. 
Who *s here ? speak, ho I — No answer ? — What is this ? 
Timon is dead, who hath out-stretch*d his span : 
Some beast rear'd this ; there does not live a man.^ 

strong conceptions, and little attentive to minute accuracy, takes- 
great liberties in the construction of sentences. Here he means. 
Whom, though we were on opposite sides in the publick cause, 
yet the force of our old affection wrought so much upon, as to 
make Aim *peak tbme9A9. friend. See Vol. XIII, p. 138, n. 5. 

Malcnty. 

I am fuUy convinced that this and many other passages of our 
author to which similar remarks are annexed, have been irre- 
trievably corrupted by transcribers or printers, and could, not 
have proceeded, in their present state, from the pen of Shak- 
speare ; for what we cannot understand in the closet, must have 
been wholly useless on the stage.— The aukward repetition of the 
Verb— f7uz</e, very strongly countenances my present observation^ 

Steevens. 

^ Some beast rear*d thhf there does not iive a man] [Old copy-« 
read this.'} Some beast read what? The soldier had yet only seen 
the rude pile of earth heaped up for Timon's grave, and not the 
inscription upon it. We should read: 
Some beast rear'd this; — . 
The soldier seeking;, by order, for Timon, sees such an irregular 
mole, as he concludes must have been the workmanship of some 
beast inhabiting the woods ; and such a cavity as must either have 
been so over-arched, or happened by the casual falling in of the 
ground. Warburtofi. 

« The soldier^says Theobald) had yet only seen the rude pile 
of earth heaped up for Timon's grave, and not the inscription. 
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Dead, sure ; and this his grave.— 

upon it." In support of his emendation, which was suggested to 
him by Dr. Warburton^he quotes these lines from Fletcher's Cic 
pid*% Reveng,t: 

'* Here is no food, nor beds : nor any house 

" Built by a better architect than beasts.** Malone* 

Notwithstanding this remark, I believe the old reading to be 
the right. The soldier had only seen the rude heap of earth. He had 
evidently seen something that told him Timon voas dead; and 
what could tell that but his tomb ? The tomb he sees and the 
inscription upon it, which not being able to read, and finding 
none to read it for him, he exclaims peevishly, some beast read 
this, for it must be read, and in this place it cannot be read by 
man. 

There is something elaborately unskilful in the contrivance of 
sending a soldier, who cannot read, to take the epitaph in wax, 
only that it may close the play by being read with more solem- 
nity in the last scene, yohnson. 

it is evident, that the soldier, when he first sees the heap of 
earth, does not know it to be a toTtib. He concludes Tiroon must 
be dead, because he receives no answer. It is likewise evident, 
that when he utters the words some beasts &c. he has not seen the 
inscription. And Dr. Warburton's emendation is therefore, not 
only just and happy, but absolutely necessary. What can this heap 
of eatth be? s.iys the soldier; Timon is certainly dead: some beast 
must have erected this, for here does not live a man to do it. Tes, he 
is dead, sure enough, and this must be his grave . What is this writing 
upon it ? Hit son. 

I am now convinced that the emendation made by Mr. Theo- 
bald is right, and that it ought to be admitted into the text:^ 
Some beast rear*d this. Our poet certainly would not make the 
-soldier call on a beast to read the inscription, before he had in- 
formed the audience that he could not read it himself; which he 
does afterwards. . 

Besides ; from the time he asks, «* Whatis this ?" "i.e. what 
is this cave, tomb, &c. not what is this inscription?** to the words, 
** What *s on this tomb/'— the observation evidently relates to 
Timon himself, and his grave; whereas, by the erroneous read- 
ing of the old copy, " Some beast read this,"— the soldier is first 
made to call on a beast to read the inscription, without assigning 
any reason for so extraordinary a requisition; — then to talk of 
Timon's death and of his grave ; and, at last, to inform the au- 
dience that he cannot read the inscription. Let me add, that a 
beast being as unable to read as the soldier, it would be absurd 
to call on one for assistance; whilst on the other hand, if a den or 
cave, or any rude heap of earth resembling a tomb, be found 
where there does not live a man, it is manifest that it must have 
been formed by a beast. 

A passage in King Lear also adds support to the emendation: 
•* • this hard house, 

<* More hard than are the stones whereof 'tia raie*d.** Malmte^ 
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What *s on this tomb' I cannot read ; the character 

I *11 take with wax : 

Our captain hath in every figure skill ; 

An ag'd interpreter, though young in days; 

Before proud Athens he 's set down by this, 

Whose fall the niark of his ambition is. [^Exit, 

SCENE V. 

Be/ore the IValU o/* Athens. 

Trumpets sound. Enter AlcibiadeS) and Forces. 

Mcib, Sound to this coward and lascivious town 
^Our terrible approach. [A Parley sounded. 

Enter Senators on the Walls. 
Till now you have gone on, and fill'd the time 
With all licentious measure, making your wills 
The scope of justice ; till now, myself, and such 
As slept within the shadow of your power. 
Have wander'd with our travers'd arms,* and breath'd 
Our sufferance vainly: Now the time isflush,* 
When crouching marrow, in the bearer strong, 
Cries, of itself, JVb more ;^ now breathless wrong 
Shall sit and pant in your great chairs of ease » 

The foregfoing observations are acute in the extreme, and I 
kave not scrupled to adopt the reading they recommend. Steevens. 

« — traversed arnu,'} Arms across, yohnton. 

The same image occurs in The Tempest.' 
<* His arnu in this sad knot. Sfeevent. 

^^^~^the time is flush,} A bird is Jbtsh when bis feathers are 
grown, and he can leave the nest. Flush is mature. Johnson. 

7 When crouching marrovo, in the bearer strong, 
Criesy <f itself. No more :] The marrow was supposed to be 
the original of strength. The image is from a camel kneeling to 
take up his load, who rises immediately when he finds be has as 
much laid on as he can bear. Warburton. 

Pliny says, that the camel will not carry more than his accus- 
tomed and usual load. Holland's translation, B. VIII, c. xviii. 

Iteed. 

The image may as Justly be said to be taken from a porter or 
coal-heaver, who when there is as much laid upon his shoulders 
as he can bear, will certainly cry, no more. M<Uone. 

I wish the reader may not find himself affected in the sane 
manner by our commentaries, and often concur in a similar ex- 
clamation. Steevens* 
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And pursy insolence shall break his ^vind, 
With fear, and horrid flight. 

1 Sen, Noble, and young. 
When thy first griefs were but a mere conceit^ 
Ere thou hadst power, ot we had cause of fear^ 
We send to thee ; to give thy rages balm, 

To wipe out our ingratitude with loves 
Above their quantity.* 

2 Sen, So did we woo 
Transformed Timon to our city's love, 

By humble message, and by promised means ;9 
We were not all unkind, nor all deserve 
The common stroke of war. 

1 Sen, These walls of ours 
Were not erected by their hands, from whom 
You have receiv'd your griefs:* nor are they such, 
That these great towers, trophies, and schools should fall 
For private faults in them.* 

2 Sen, Nor are they living, 
Who were the motives that you first went out;^ 

8 Above their quantity,'] Their refers to rages. Warburton, 
Their refers to griefs. " To give thy rages balm,'* must be con- 
sidered as parenthetical. The modem editors have substituted 
ingratitudes for ingratitude. Malone, 

• So did Vie v>oo 

TransfoTTned Timon to our city's love. 

By huinble message, and by prom,is*d means;] Promised means 
must import the recruiting of his sunk fortunes ; but this is not 
all- The senate had wooed him with humble message, and pro- 
mise of general reparation. This seems included in the slight 
change which I have made : 

a?id by protnis*d mends. Theobald. 

Dr. Warburton agrees with Mr. Theobald, but the old reading 
may as well stand. Johnson. 

By promised mesLTifi, is my promising him a competent subsist, 
ence. So, in King Henry IV, P. II : •* Your Tnean* are very slender, 
and your waste is great." Malone. 

1 Tou have receiv'd your griefs:] The old copy hsiS--^rieff but 
as the Senator in his preceding speech uses the plural, grief was 
probably here an error of the press. The correction was made by 
Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

* For private faults in them.] That is, in the persons frora 
whom you have received ypur griefs. Malone. 

5 — tAf motives that you Jirtt v:ent out,-] i. c. those who made 
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Shame, that they wanted cunning, in excess 

Hath broke their hearts.^ March, noble lord, 

Into our city with thy banners spread : 

By decimation, and a tithed death, 

(If thy revenges hunger for that food, 

Which nature loaths,) take thou the destin'd tenth ; 

And by the hazard of the jotted die, 

Let die the spotted. 

1 Sen. All have not offended ; 

For those that were, it is not square,^ to .take, 
On those that are, revenges :* crimes, like lands, 
Are not inherited. Then, dear countryman. 
Bring in thy ranks, but leave without thy rage : 
Spare thy Athenian cradle,^ and those kin. 
Which, in the bluster of thy wrath, must fall 
With those that have offended : like a shepherd, 
Approach the fold, and cull the infected forth, 
But kill not all together.* 

the motion for your exile. This word is as perversely employed 
in TVoilw and Crcttida: 

** her wanton spirits took out 

** At every joint and Tnotive of her body." Steevens. 

* SkanUf that they wanted cunning, in excess 

' JTath broke their hearts."] Shame in excess (i.e. extremity of 
shame) that they wanted cunnings (i.e. that they were not wise 
enough not to banish you) hath broke their hearts. Theobald. 

I have no wish to disturb the manes of Theobald, yet think 
some emendation may be offered that will make the construction 
less harsh, and the sentence more serious. I read : 
Shame that they toanted, coming in excess. 
Hath broke their hearts. 
Shame tohich they had so long moanted, at last coming in its utmost 
excess, yohnson 

I think that Theobald has, on this occasion, the advantage of 
Johnson. When the old reading is clear and intelligible, M-e should 
not have recourse to correction. — Cunning was not, in Shakspeare's 
time, confined to a bad sense, biit was used to express knowledge 
or understanding^. M. Mason. 

5 — not square,"] Not regular, not equitable. Johnson. 

s — revenges .•] Old co^^y ^revenge. Corrected by Mr. Steevens. • 
See the preceding speech. Malone. 

7 thy Athenian cradle,] Thus Ovid, Met. VIII, 99: 

" — Jovifl incunabula Crete." Steevens. 

8 But kill not all together.] The old copy reads — altogether. Mr. 
M. Mason suggested the correction I have made. Steevens. 
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tIMON OF ATHENS. 457 

2 Sett. What thou wilt, 

Thou ratlier shalt enforce it with thy smile, 
Than hew to 't with thy sword. 

1 Sen. Set but thy foot 
Against our rampir'd gates, and they shall ope ; 
So thou wilt send thy gentle heart before, 

To say, thou 'It enter friendly. 

2 Sen, Throw thy glove, 
Or any token of thine honour else. 

That thou wilt use the wars as thy redress, 
And not as our confusion, all thy powers 
Shall make their harbour in our town, till we 
Have seal'd thy full desire. 

Jlcid, Then there 's my glove ; 

Descend, and open your uncharged ports :* 
Those enemies of Timon's, and mine own, 
Whom you yourselves shall set out for reproof, 
Fall, and no more : and, — to atone your fears 
With my more noble meaning,* — not a man 
Shall pass his quarter,^ or offend the stream _ 
Of regular justice in your city's bounds, . 
But shall be remedied, ^ to your publick laws 

9*^-^ uncharged ports .*] That is, unguarded gates, yohnsoiu 
So, in King Henry JV, Part II : 

** That keep'st the ports of slumber open wide.*' Steevens, 
Uncharged means unattached^ not unguarded. M. Mason. 
Mr. M. Mason is right. So, in Shakspeare's 70th Sonnet : 
•* Thou hast pass'd by the ambush of young days, 
*• £ither not assail'd, op victor, being c/iarg*d'* Malone. 
1 — ^ to atone your fears 
With my more noble meaning,'] i. e. to reconcile them to it. So, 
in CymJ>eUne: ** I was glad I did atone my countryman and you." 

Stee^iens» 
* ' not a man 
Shall pass his quarter,'] Not a soldier shall quit his station, or 
be let loose upon you; and, if .any commits violence, he shall an- 
swer it regularly to the law. Johnson. 

3 £ut shall be remedied,] The construction is. But he shall be 
remedied ; but Shakspeare means, that his oflfence shall be re* 
medied, the word ofience being included in offend in a former 
line. The editor of the second folio, -for to, in the last line but 
one of this speech, substituted by, which all the subsequent edi- 
tors adopted. Malone. 

I proiess my inability to extract any determinate sense from 
these words as they stand, and rather suppose tlie reading in the 
VOL. XV. R p 
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At heaviest ans\rer. 

Both, 'Tis most nobly spoken. 

jlicib. Descend) and keep your words.^ 

The Senators descend^ and often the Gates. 
Enter a Soldier. 
Sold. My noble general, Timon is dead ; 
£ntomb*d upon the very hem o' the sea : 
And, on his grave -stone, this insculpture ; which 
With wax I brought away, whose soft impression 
Interprets for my poor ignorance.' 

Mcib, [reads] Here lies a wretched coraej of wretched 
soul bereft : 
Seek not my name: A plague consume you wicked caitiffs 

left!* 
Here lie I Timon; whOy ative^ all living men did hate: 
Pass dy^ and curse thy Jill; but fiassj and stay not here 

thy gait. 
These well express in thee thy latter spirits : 
Though thou abhorr'dst in us our human griefs, 
Scom'dst our brain's flow,'' and those our droplets which 



second folio to be the true one. To be remedied ^, afibrds a 
glimpse of meaning: to be remedied to, is <* the blanket of the 
dark.'* Steevem, 

4 Descend, tmdieep your neords."] Old copy — Defend. Corrected 
by the editor of tlie second fdio. Malone. 

9 ^''^foT my poor tgnar€mce^ -ftoris here used as a dissyllable, 
as door is in The Merchant of Venice- Malone, 

6 caitiffs IrftJ] This epiUpfa is found in Sir T. North's 

translation of Plutarch, with the difference of one word only, viz. 
vsretchef instead of caittfft. Steevens. 

This epitaph is formed mtt of two distinct epitaphs which Shak- 
speare found in Plutarch. The first couplet is said by Plutarch to 
have been cocnposed by Timon himself as his epitaph ; the second 
to have been written by the poet Callimachus. 

Perhaps the slight variation mentioned by Mr Steevens, arose 
from our author's having another epitaph before hiro, which is 
found in Kendal's Floweri of Epigrammes, 1577, and in Painter's 
Palace of Pleasure, Vol. I, Nov. 28: 

** TIMON HIS EPITAPHS. 

" My wretched cartiffe daies expired now and past, 
** My carren corps enterred here, is graspt in ground, 
•* In weltring waves of swelling seas by sourges caste; 
** My name if thou desire, the gods thee doe confound !" 
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From niggard nature fall, yet rich conceit 
Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep for aye 
On thy low grave, on faults forgiven. • Dead 
Is noble Timon ; of whose memory 
Hereafter more. — Bring me into your city, 
And I will use the olive with my sword : 
Make war breed peace; make peace stint war;* make 
each 

7— — owr brsun's jRwj,] Sir Thomas Hanmer and Dr. War- 
burton read, — brine** flow. Our hrairu Jiow is our tears; but we 
may read, our brine's JIovj, our salt tears. Either will serve. 

Johnson. 
Qur brain^s Jhw is right. So, in Sir Giles Goosecap, 1606: 
•* I shed not the tears of my brain V 
Again, in The Miracles of Moses, by Drayton : 

** But be from roch that fountains can command, 

«* Cannot yet stay the fountains of his brain.** Steevens. 

8 — on faults forgiven.] Alcibiades's whole speech is in breaks, 
betwixt his reflections on Timon's death, and his addresses to the 
Athenian Senators : and as soon as he has commented on the place 
jof Timon's grave, he bids the Senate set forward ; tells 'em, be 
has forgiven their faults ; and promises to use them with mercy. 

Theobald, 
1 suspect that we ought to read 

— One fault 's forgiven.^^Dead 

Is noble Timon; &c. 
One fault (viz. the ingratitude of the Athenians toTimonJ is for- 
given, i. e. exempted from punishment by the death of the mjured 
person. Tyrvihitt. 

^ The old reading and punctuation appear to me sufiiciently intel- 
ligible. Mr. Theobald asks, •« why should Neptune weep over Ti- 
mon's faults, or indeed what fault had he committed ?" The faults 
that Timon committed, were, 1- that boundless prodigality which 
his Steward so forcibly describes and laments ; and 2. his becom- 
ing a Misanthrope, and abjuring the society of all men for the 
crimes of a few. — Theobald supposes that Alcibiades bids the 
^Senate set forward, assuring them at the same time that he for- 
gives the wrongs they have done him. On: — Faults forgiven: But 
hdw unlikely is it, that be should desert the subject immediately 
before him, and enter upon another quite different subject, in 
these three words; and then return to Timon again? to say no- 
thing of the strang^eness of the i^htSLse-^faults forgiven, for" faults 
are forgiven." Malone. 

* — stint viar;^ i. e. stop it. So, in Spenser's Fairy ^een: 

" 'gan the cunning thief 

•' Persuade us die, to stint all further strife." Steevens. 
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460 TIMON OF ATHENS. 

Prescribe to other, as each other's leech.'—- 

Let our drums strike. [^Exeunt,^ 

1 mmm^ iteck.] 1. 1, physidaii. So, in Spenser's Fairy ^wem 
" Her words prevail'd» and then the learned leech 
** His cunning hand 'gan to his wounds to lay — .** 

Steewnt. 
t The olay of Titnon is a domestick tragedy, and therefore 
strongly nstens on the attention of the reader. In the plan there 
is not much art, but the incidents are natural, and the characters 
various and exact. The catastrophe affords a very powerful warn- 
ing against that ostentatious liberality, which scatters bounty, 
but confers no benefits, and buys flattery, but not friendship. 

In this tragedy, are many passages perplexed, obscure, and 
probably corrupt, which I have endeavoured to rectify, or ex- 
plain with due diligence ; but having only one copy, cannot pro- 
mise myself that my endeavours shall be much applauded. 

yohnton. 

This play was altered by Shadwell, and brought upon the stage 

in 1678. In the 9no</«.rt title -page he calls it Titnon (^Athens, or 

the Man^kater^ as it U acted m the Duk^a Theatre, made into a Play, 

Steevens. 
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